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A   WEEKLY  JOURNAL  FOR 


THE  FARM,  THE  GARDEN  AND  THE  FIRESIDE. 


li  . 
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LUTHER  TUCKER  k  SON,  Editors  and  Proprietors,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

— ■ •  •  • 

rilhe  Country  Gentleman  was  selected  as  an  appropriate  title  for  a  Journal  intended  to  pro. 
■*■  mote  and  represent  the  Improved  Agriculture  of  the  whole  country,  in  the  widest  acceptation 
of  the  term.  The  leudine:  object  with  its  conductors,  since  its  first  establishment  in  1853,  has  there- 
fore been  to  render  it  a  fitting:  successor  of  the  old  Gekesek  Farmer,  established  by  the  senior 
proprietor  Twenty-Two  Years  before,  and  of  The  Cultivator  as  edited  by  Buel,  and  subsequently 
by  himself— with  this  only  difference,  that  it  should  ever  be  found  fully  up  to  the  Progressive 
Character  and  Higher  Standard  of  the  Present  Day— leading  the  way  to  Advancement,  wherever 
advancement  is  practicable,  and  presenting  always  an  Accurate  and  Complete  Record  of  the  most 
Successful  and  Profitable  Systems  of  Farming  which  Practice  evolves  or  which  Science  may  sug. 
gest.  In  this  design  the  following  Departments  are  included,  to  all  of  which  there  is  more  or  Jess 
space  devoted  in  every  Volume,  and  in  nearly  every  Number  : 

1.  Practical  Field  HrsBANDRY— all  the  Crops  i   6.  ProgressofAgricclturk— Sales  and  Shows: 

and  Processes  of  Improved  Farming.  ! 

2.  DoAtESTic   Animals— Breeds,   Diseases,   Fat- ' 

tening  and  Management.  i 

3.  The  Dairy— Butter  and  Cheese— the  Poultry  | 

Yard  and  the  Apiary.  1 

4.  Horticulture— Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees ;  Land- 1 
scape  Gardening;  Arboriculture.  ' 

Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening— all  Edible  i 
and  Ornamental  Plants.  i 


8. 


New  Implements  and  Inventions. 
Rural  Architecture— Domestic  Economt— 
Entomology— Botany. 
The   Fireside— Travels :    Natural  History  ; 
Home  Embellishment  and  Comfort. 
9.  Record  of  the  Times— State  of  the  Crops; 

News  at  Home  anil  Abroad. 
10.  Farm  Product  Markets— Albany,New-York 
and  Boston  Prices. 


SUBSOKIPTION   PEIOE,  IN  ADVANCE,  $2.50   PEE  YEAR 


recent  notices  from  our  contemporaries. 


The  Country  Gentleman.—"  Conducted  with 
a  degree  of  talent  that  Americans  are  proud  of. 
In  this  respect  it  is  equal  to  any  European 
Journal,  and  superior  to  most  of  them."— Gar- 
dener's Monthly. 

"  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press 


of  the  country.  We  know  of  no  Journal  having 
so  large  a  number  of  able  practical  correspon- 
dents "—Maine  Farmer. 

"  The  best  of  all  the  American  newspapers : 
devoted  to  matters  of  Kural  Economy," — Scot- ' 
tish  Faimer,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


nphe  Cultivator,  established  in  1834,  is  still  published,  and  being  now  made  up  from  the 
■■■  columns  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  it  is  afi'orded  at  the  very  low  price  of  Eighty  Cents 
per  Year— all  subscriptions  beginning  with  the  January  number. 

The  attention  of  all  who  do  not  wisli  a  Weekly  I  and  most  practical  of  the  Monthly  Periodi- 
Agricultural  Journal,  should  be  called  to  The  cals.  Clubbed  with  the  Annual  Ukqister  on 
Cultivator,   which  is  at  once   the   cheapest  |  very  favorable  terms. 


The  lllustfated  Annual  Registei  of  Rural  Affalfs. 

This  Annual  has  now  become  one  of  the  standard  publications  of  the  day,  and  for  the  beauty 
and  profusion  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  interest  and  value  of  its  contents,  relating  to 
Country  Homes.  Country  Labors,  and  Country  Luxuries— to  all  the  vailous  branches  of  Agricul- 
'  tural  and  Horticultural  Practice,  it  is  without  an  equal  in  our  Rural  Literature. 
The  Publishers  of  the  Annual  Kkrister  are 


prepared  to  offer  the  most  liberal  terms  for  its 
introduction  in  quantities,  either  to  Agents,  Ag- 
ricultural Societies,  Nurserymen,  Dealers  in  Im- 
tW  All  letters  should  be  addressed  to 

LUTHER  TUOKEE  &  SON,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


plements  and  Seeds,  or  any  others  who  may  take 
an  interest  in  the  aissemination  of  Useful  Head- 
ing and  in  the  Promotion  of  Rural  Improve- 
ment.   Single  copies,  30  Cents. 
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The  present  Number  of  the  Illxjsteated  Annual  Register  op  Etjrax  Af- 
TAiRS  will  be  found  of  as  much  general  interest,  it  is  thought,  as  any  in  the  previ- 
•  ons  series.    The  subject  of  Country  Homes  has  again  been  taken  up,  after  an 
interval  of  several  years,  and  a  number  of  attractive  and  convenient  designs  are 
presented.    In  the  Number  for  1864,  a  Calendar  of  Farm  Operations  was  one  of 
>t>iti  leading  features,  and  it  is  followed,  in  the  present  issue,  by  a  chapter  upon 
the  Horticultural  Labors  op  the  Year,  rendered  as  complete  and  practical 
■AS  possible  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fruit-grower.    The  article  on  Pruning  sup- 
'  plies  just  the  information  of  which  the  inexperienced  cultivator  is  most  in  need, 
\  and" involves  a  subject  on  which  there  is  perhaps  more  frequent  inquiry  than  in 
'&ny  other  one  department  of  Orchard  Management.    Former  articles  on  the 
'Bditltry-Yard  and  Apiary  are  now  succeeded  by  chapters  upon  the  Turkey  and 
'tbe'farther  management  of  Bees ;  and  under  other  heads  there  are  included  many 
coiicise  and  seasonable  notes  for  the  Farmer  and  Grazier,  as  well  as  the  House- 
keeper and  Gardener. 

•  The  Annual  Register  op  Rural  Appairs,  as  many  into  whose  hands  this 
Niimber  will  come,  are  already  aware,  has  now  been  published  annually  since 
'  4S55,  appearing  shortly  before  the  opening  year,  and  designed  to  supply,  in  con- 
'  neotion  with  the  usual  Calendar  Pages  of  an  Almanac,  a  profusely  illustrated 
,  and  useful  variety  of  contents,  upon  topics  of  Rural  interest— serving  to  exem- 
jjlify,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  progress  we  are  making  in  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  and  to  condense,  within  small  compass,  as  great  a  number  as 
pa^eible  of  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  for  those  engaged  in  farming  and 
frui?^  growing,  and  for  persons  who  contemplate  building,  or  who  are  already 
liviug.  where  there  is  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  land  to  cultivate  and  adorn.    It 
(ion,stitutes  almost  a  library  in  itself,  and  for  preservation  and  reference  an  edi- 
fio'n  is  issued  triennially  on  larger  and  heavier  paper,  in  bound  volumes.    On 
]Page8  V.  and  vi.  an  advertisement  will  be  noted  of  the  Three  Volumes  already 
■  published ;  the  Fourth  will  be  ready  in  December,  1865,  to  contain  the  Annual 
KuuisTER  for  1864,  '65  and  '66.    A  complete  set,  embracing  the  Three  bound 
.Volumes  in  Library  form,  as  above,  and  the  Annual  Register  in  paper  covers 
for '1864  and  186.5,  is  now  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  $5.00. 
'  'The  Publishers  also  have  the  Numbers  in  paper  covers,  as  they  originally  ap- 
peared, eleven  in  all,  either  of  which  may  at  any  time  be  obtained  by  enclosing 
'Twenty-Five  Cents  in  a  letter  to  Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  Albany,  N.  T. 
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Page. 

Apples,  Best  for  Market, 219 

Apples,  Dried 2-^0 

Apples,  Packing  in  Barrels, 223 

Apples,  Profitable  Crop  of, 219 

Apples,  Root  Graftiuj^, 145,  149 

Apples,  Winter,  for  Market, .   220 

April,  Horticultural  Work  for, 14S 

Atmosphere,   Ill 

August.  Horticultural  Work  for, 159 

Barns,  Ventilators  for, 200 

Beans,  Culture  of. 202 

Beans,  Training  Lima, 227 

Bedrooms,  Care  of, 209 

Bees,  Management  of, 191 

Beetles.  Handles  for 204 

Blackberries,  Winter  Protection  of,  1(»3 

Bottles,  Extracting  Corks  from, 213 

Broom,  How  to  Use  Skillfullv, 213 

Budding  Fruit  Trees 158,  159 

Buildings — A  Small  Cottage, 130 

A  Bracketted  Square  House, 132 

A  Plain  Country  House, 133 

A  Convenient  Dwelling, 134 

A  Large  Farm  House, 13G 

A  Large  Country  House, 138 

A  Village  Residence, 139 

Pigeerv  and  Corn  House, 217 

Poultry  House, 229 

Sheep  Barn, 189 

Burning  Iron  and  Eye  Bolt 217 

Calculation.  Want  of, 225 

Calendar  Pnees ix-xx 

Carts,  Four-Wheeled, 198 

Caterpilhir's  Eggs.  To  Destroy, 145 

Cattle,  Relieving  Choked 205 

Cellars,  Ventihiting, 20G 

Cherry  Stones,  Preserving  for  Plant- 
ing   158 

Cherries,  Grafting, 14G 

Cliimneys,  To  Stop  Leakage  around,  214 

Clothinir,  Care  of 211 

Com  Cribs,  Ventilators  for, 215 

Corn  Cutter,  Cheap, 215 

Country  Homes,  129 

Cracks  in  Doors,  Muffling, 213 

Currants,  Cultivating  and  Pruning, . .  151 

Cuttings,  Treatment  of, 149 

December,  Horticultural  Work  for, . .  164 

Division  of  the  Day  into  Hours, ix 

Difference  of  Days, x 

Drains.  Layins:  Tile  in, 234 

Eclipses  for  18<>5, vii 

Equinoxes  and  Solstices, vii 

Evergreens.  Transplanting, 154 

February,  Horticultural  Work  for, . . .  145 

Feed,  Steaming 205 

Flowering,  To  Prolong 211 

Forcing  Fruits, 144 


Page, 

Frost  and  Snow, xv 

Fruit,  Gathering, 161 

Fruit,  Planting  Seeds  of, 150 

Fruit.  Thinning 154 

Fruit  Trees,  Budding, 158 

Fruit  Trees,  Care  of  Budded 153 

Fruit  Trees,  Fall  Preparation  for.  148,  160 
Fruit  Trees,  Heading  Down  Budded,  146 

Fruit  Trees,  Mulching 153,  154 

Fruit  Trees,  Shaping^eads  of  Young  156 

Fruit  Trees,  Staking  up  Young, 155 

Fruit  Trees,  Transplanting, 161 

Fruit  Trees,  Watering,     158 

Garden  Walks 212,  227 

Glass.  How  to  Cut, 214 

Grafting  the  Cherry,    146 

Grafts,  Marking  and  Packing, 143 

Grafts,  Sending  by  Mail, ...   143 

Grafts,  When  to  Cut 143 

Grain  Bins,  Ventilators  for, 215 

Grapes,  Gathering  and  Keeping, 162 

Grapes,  in  Houses,  146,  148,  154,  156,  159 

162.  H'A 

Grapes,  Layering, 157,  164 

Grapes,  Laying  Down  in  Winter, 224 

Grapes,  Pruning, 146,  177 

Grapes,  Root  Grafting, 147 

Grapes,  Starting  Eyes  of, 146 

Grapes,  Training 177,  179 

Grapes,  To  Preserve  Cuttings  of, 145 

Grass  Seed  Sown  without  Grain, 202 

Hay,  How  to  Make  Clover, 201 

Hedges  for  the  Shade, 228 

Hedges,  Trimming 226 

Horses,  To  Prevent  Pulling  at  the 

Halter,  206 

Household  Management, 207 

Hurricanes,  xvii 

Indian  Corn,  Harvesting, 201 

Indian  Corn.  Cheap  Cutter  for, 215 

Insects,  How  to  Destroy,  154, 155, 158,  159 

Items  of  Economy, 210 

January,  Horticultural  Work  for, 142 

June,  Horticultural  W^ork  for 155 

July,  Horticultural  Work  for 157 

Lightning  Rods,  Supports  for, 232 

Manuring  Orchards 144,  145 

March,  Horticultural  Work  for, 146 

Marking  Sheep, 205 

May,  Horticnltural  Work  for 151 

Monthly  Calendar    ot    Horticultural 

Work, 142 

Months, xi 

Morning  and  Evening  Stars,  .... vii 

Mowers  and  Reapers 198 

Mulcliing  Fruit  Trees, 153,  154 

Naniorf  <jf  Days  of  Week, x 

Neat  Premises, 228 
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November,  Horticiilttiral  Work  for, .  Itj3 

Nurseries.  Work  in, 153,  l(i4 

October,  Horticultural  Work  for, 161 

Orchard-*,  Draining,', 151 

Orchards,  Layintx  Out, 221 

Orchard^,  Manuring, 14J,  145 

Orchards,  Productive, 219 

Orchards,  Reiristering, 144 

Orchards,  Successful  Apple, 220 

Pastures,  Mowing 204 

Peach  Trees.  Shortening  Back, 148 

Pears  for  Familv  Use, ...   220 

Pears  fur  Sandy  Soil, 220 

Pears,  Time  to  Gather, 159 

Potato  Planter,  Trne's,        231 

Pkuxing— As  Aflecting  Fruitfulness,  lOT 

In  January 142 

Ii!  February, 146 

Nurserv  and  Young  Trees, 169 

Old  Trees, 175 

Principles  and  Practice  of, 1G5 

Proper  Time  for, 167 

Root 176 

The  Cherry 173 

The  Currant, 175 

The  Grape 177 

The  Gooseberry, 175 

The  Peach,  ...' 171 

The  Quince 174 

Siuizle  Shoots, 169 

Tops  of  Trees 165 

To  Give  Form  to  Trees, 168 

Young  Apple  Trees, 170 

Young  Trees  at  Transplanting, . .  165 

Putty  Knife 215 

Raspberries,  Treatment  of, 1.58 

Raspberries,  Winter  Protection  of, . .  103 

Rocks,  Sinking 204 

Roof,  Portable  Staging  for, 216 


Pagk. 

Roots,  Harvesting, 233 

Root  Grafting  the  Apple 145,  149 

Rotation  of  Crops  for  Dairy  Farms,.  204 

Rural  and  Domestic  Economy 212 

September.  Horticultural  Work  for, .  160 

Sheep  Marking, 205 

Singular  Fact,   xii 

Steaming  Feed  for  Stock, 205 

Stencilling  Letters, 214 

Strawberries,  Culture  of.  152, 156, 157,  160 

Strawberries,  Transplanting, 149 

The  Cycles, viii 

Timber,  Raising  Young 233 

Timber.  Time  lor  Cutting, 203 

Transplanting, 161,  163 

Trees,  Buying, 144 

Trees,  Packing, 144 

Turkeys,  Chapter  on, 179 

Turkeys,  Bronze 183 

Turkeys,  Domestic, 181 

Turkeys,  Management  of, ; 185 

Turkeys,  White, 185 

Turkeys,  Wild, 180 

Tying  Materials  for  Farmers, 233 

Vegetables,  Packing  for  Winter  Use,  200 

Veutilatora  for  Barns 200 

Ventilators  for  Grain  Bins, 215 

Walks,  To  Destroy  Grass  in, 212 

Want  of  Calculation, 225 

Wasliing  Clothes, 207 

Washing  Dishes, 208 

Water,  Suggestions  about  Conduct- 

ine- 212 

Wheat,  Deep  and  Shallow  Planting, .  201 

Wheat,  Cleaning  Seed 203 

Whirlwinds, xvi 

Window  Blinds,  How  to  Paint, 214 

Wire  Worms,  to  Destroy, 204 

Working  Dress, 209 
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No.  Figures. 

Banking  Newly  Set  Trees, 1 

Bee  Management, 13 

Caterpillar  Eggs, 1 

Choked  Cattle, 1 

Clothes  Sprinkler, 1 

Corn  Cutters.  &c 4 

Covering  Raspberries, 1 

Draining  Orchards, 1 

Four- Wheeled  Carts, 5 

Grape  Eyes 2 

Improved  Dustpan, 1 

Layering  Grapes 2 

Laying  Out  Orchards, 3 

Lightning  Rods,  Supports  for,  3 

Marking  Grafts, 3 

Mulchinjr  Trees, 1 

Nursery  Rows, 3 

Packing  Apples, 1 

Packing  Grafts, 1 

Piggery  and  Corn  House, 1 

Planting  Strawberries, 3 
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Pruning  Blackberries, 2  174 

Pruning  Old  Trees 2  ....  176 

Pruning  Peach  Trees, 4 172 

Pruning  the  Quince, 2 174 

Pruning  Young  Trees, 17  ...     166 

Putty  Knife 1  ....  215 

Root  Grafting  the  Grape, 2 147 

Root  Grafts, 2  ....  150 

Sheep  Barn, 4 189 

Shellac  Bottle, 2  ....  143 

Staking  Young  Trees, 1   155 

Training  Grapes, 4  177,  224 

Trainiuii  Lima  Beans, 1 227 

Trimming  Hedges, 2 226 

Turkevs, 4  ....  180 

Tying  Up  Budded  Trees, 1  ....  153 

Ventilating  Cellars, 1  ...  206 

VentilatorH 2  ....  215 
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A  New  Edition  of  the  Nine  Numbers  of  the  Annual  Registkr  from  1855  to  1863,  inclusive, 
is  now  ready,  under  the  simple  and  comprehensive  title  of  Rural  Affairs.  In  this  edition 
the  Calendar  and  Advertising  I'ages  of  each  year  are  omitted,  and  larger^  finer  and  heavier 
paper  employed — the  whole  compiised  in  Three  Handsome  and  Uniform  Yolumes  of  over 
300  pages  each,  well  bound  in  Muslin,  at*1.50.  each,  sold  separately  or  together,  as  may  be 
desired,  and  sent  postage  pre-paid  at  this  price  to  any  part  of  the  Union.    They  contain 

OVER  THIRTEEN  HUNDRED  ENGRAVINGS, 

And  we  subjoin  a  brief  Al^tract  of  their  Contents  to  show  the  scope  embraced,  although 
but  a  very  incomplete  idea  can  be  conveyed  of  their  variety  and  extent  within  the  limited 
space  here  at  command— including  in  their  range,  as  will  be  seen,  both  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture—Country Houses  and  Farm  Buildings— Domestic  Animals  and  Farm  Implements — 
whatever,  in  fact,  may  be  embraced  under  the  above  Title :— 

VOLXJ]>XE    OIVE. 

"Foyxr  Hnnd-recl  ixTi.il  Forty  Illvistrations. 


Country  Dwellings.— Fifteen  Designs,  ac- 
companied with  Plans,  in  many  instances 
of  several  flooi's- also  estimates  of  Cost — 
together  with  General  Rules  for  Building, 
and  Remarks  on  the  Art  of  Planning  a 
House. 

Lnying  Out  Grounds.— Four  Articles  on 
Laying  out  Farms— two  on  Grounds  around 
Houses  and  Flower  Gardens— eight  on 
Modes  of  Planting  and  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  to  be  employed. 

What  Fruits  to  Choose.— Sixtt-oneVari- 
ETiKS  of  Apples;  Fifty-focr  of  Pears; 
Twkstv-eight  of  Peaches;  Ten  of  Necta- 
rines and  Apricots ;  Thirty-foi'r  of  Plums ; 
Twenty-eight  of  Cherries;  Thirteen  of 
Strawberries,  and  a  Dozen  of  Native  and 
Foreign  Grapes,  are  described— with  Ap- 
proved Lists  at  greater  length,  and  Select 
Assortment*  recommended. 

Domestic  Animals. — Improved  Breeds 
illustrated  by  Portraits.  A  valuable  arti- 
cle on  DoctorinK  Sick  Animals,  with  Sim- 
ple Rules  and  Remedies,  embracing  the 
most  common  Diseases  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Swine. 

Fruit  Culture.— Twentt-two  Articles— 
Treatment  of  Orchards.  Large  and  Small 
Fruits,  with  a  large  number  of  brief  Notes, 
presenting  many  valuable  Hints  and  Sug- 
gestions. 


Farm  Buildings.— Barns,  Carriage  Houses, 
Stables,  the  Piggery.  Smoke  House,  Poul- 
try House— Mode  of  Cistern  Building,  of 
Erecting  Lightning  Rods,  &c. 

Farm  Implements.— Twenty-three  Arti- 
CLKS.  amply  illustrated,  embracing  nearly 
all  the  principal  Implements  in  which  the 
Farmer  is  concerned— also  the  Wind  Mill, 
Steam  Engine,  &c. 

Butter  and  Cheese  Making.— "^he  best 
modes  and  means  treated  at  considerable 
length,  accompanied  by  Designs  lor  Dairy 
Houses. 

Rural  Economy.  —  Many  Articles  and 
Notes,  the  fruits  of  the  Author's  lone  expe- 
rience and  observation,  on  Farm  Manage- 
ment. Rotation.  Packing  Trees  and  Plants, 
Satisfactory  Farming,  &c.,  &c. 

Rustic  8eats  and  Structures.— Illustrated 
Designs  for  Summer  Houses,  Flower  Stands, 
Rock  Work,  and  other  similar  Rural  Orna- 
ments. 

School  Houses.— A  Chapter  embracing  se- 
veral neat  and  tasteful  Designs. 

Weights  and  .Measures.- Tables  for  Re- 
ference, including  Length,  Distances,  Spe- 
cific Gravities,  &c. 

Domestic  Economy.— Numerous  valuable 
and  well  tested  Recipes  for  Household 
use. 


VOLXJMEE    TTTO. 


Four  HTirLcireci  and.  Fifty  Illustrations. 


A  Complete  Country  Residence.— The 

Dwelling;,  Ornamental  Grounds,  Orchard, 
Gardens.  Out-Hou^es.  described  and  Illus- 
trated—concluding!;  with  an  article  on  the 
APiAKy,  embracing  the  Management  of 
Bees,  by  M.  Quinby. 

CountryHouses.— Twenty-seven  Designs, 
including  some  of  great  merit  for  Working- 
men's  Cottages,  and  an  illustrated  Chapter 
on  Ventilation. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Culture.— Farther  Notes 
and  Lists— a  full  Article  on  Pear  Culture- 
Hardy  Fruits  at  the  West— Apples  and 
Apple  Orciiards— Grafting  and  Grafting 
Knives,  with  upwards  of  Fifty  lllusti-ations. 

Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.— Annual 
fkiwers— Vegetable  Management— the  Vin- 
ery and  Green-House— the  Verbena— also, 
a  full  Article  on  Hedging  and  Hedges, 
with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation. 

Farm  Buildinss.-EiGnx  Designs  of  Barns 
and  Stables  ;  Stalls  for  Horses  and  Cattle — 
Cattle  and  Sheep  Racks— also  a  full  Chap- 
ter on  Iron  for  Furniture  and  Rural  Struc- 
tures. 

Farm  3Iana«ement.— Mr.  Thomas'  Prize 
Essay,  with  new  Illustrations— also,  a  Chap- 
ter on  Under-Draining,  pronounced  by 
all,  the  most  concise  and  complete  of  its 
kind  that  has  yet  appeared. 


Farm  Fences  and  Gates.- Cheap  Fences 
—a  full  Article  on  Wire  Fences— Modes  of 
Construction— Hurdles— useful  Hints  about 
Gates,  with  Fifteen  Engravings  on  the  lat- 
ter subject  alone. 

Domestic  Animals.— Feeding- Steaming 
Food— Veterinary  Receipts— Wintering  and 
Stabling— Wool  Table,  Jtc,  &,c. 

Nursery  Lists.- A  Descriptive  and  Illus- 
trated List  of  the  Principal  Nurseries  in  the 
United  States— Supplement  to  the  above- 
Principal  Nurseries  in  Europe. 

Ornamental  Planting. —BeautifyingCoun- 

try  Houses— Modes  of  Grouping— Lawns, 
Walks  and  Rustic  Objects — with  Nine 
Plans  of  Grounds  and  nearly  Forty  En- 
gravings. 

Implements  of  Tillage. — Tillage — the 
Gang  Plow— Improvements  in  PJows  and 
Harrows— Plowing  and  Subsoiling— Ditch- 
ing Plows— Implements  for  Surface  Tillage. 

Other  IVew  Implements,  dtc. —  Farm 
Workshops— A  Horse-Power— Hay  Fork- 
Mill— Stalk  Cutter-Potato  Digger— Paint- 
ing Tools— with  numerous  hints. 

Rural  and  Domestic  Economy.— Root 
Crops— Good  and  Bad  Management— Dairy 
Economy— Rules  for  Business— Early  Me- 
lons—Cleaning Seed  Wheat— PackingTrees 
for  Transportation,  &c. 


IT'oxa.r  Hiandred.  and.  Forty-  Illnstrations. 


Working  l>Ien's  Cottages.- Six  Designs 
and  Seventeen  Engravings— the  Cottages 
costing  from  $250  up  to  $800. 

Grounds  and  Green-Houses.— The  Ar- 
rangement of  small  and  large  Gardens- 
Structures  for  Green-House  Plants,  includ- 
ing the  Cold  Pit,  Ward  Cases,  &c. 

Farm  Buildings.— General  Considerations 
invelved  in  their  Construction— touR  De- 
signs for  Barns— Thirty  Engravings. 

Architecture. — Complete  Directions  for 
One,  Two  or  Three  Story  Buildings,  on  the 
Balloon  Frame  Sy?tem— 24  Engravings- 
Directions  as  to  Carpenter  and  Mason's 
Specifications,  and  a  Glossary  of  Architec- 
tural Terms— 48  Engravings. 

Farm  Husbandry.— How  to  render  Farm- 
ing Profitable,  is  treated  in  one  or  more 
Chapters,  and  a  very  great  variety  of  Hints 
and  Suggestions  are  given  in  Practical 
Matters  and  General  Rural  Economy, 

Weeds  and  Grasses.— The  chief  varieties 
of  Annual  and  Perennial  Weeds,  and  of 
Useful  Grasses,  are  described  very  fully, 
the  former  accompanied  with  21  Engrav- 
ings, and  the  latter  with  13. 

Practical  Entomology.— Doctor  Fitch's 
(Chapter  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit 
Trees,  Grain  Crops  and  Gardens,  with  34 
Kn(;ravingg,  and  full  Definitions  and  De- 
Bcriptions. 


Fruits  and  Fruit  Culture.— The  Newer 
Plums— Strawberries— Dwarf  Pears— Man- 
agement of  the  Grape— Summer  Pears- 
Training  Pyramids— IJwarf  and  other  Ap- 
ples—Cherries and  Gooseberries— A  Cheap 
Grapery,  &c.,  &c.— more  than  50  Engrav- 
ings. 

Flowers.— Pruning  and  Training  Roses- 
Notes  on  New  and  Desirable  Flowering 
Plants— 20  Engravings. 

Vegetable  Physiology.— Tracing  GrowtTi 
of  the  Plant  from  the  Embryo  throughout— 
the  Principles  of  Grafting  and  Budding, 
&c.— 61  Engravings. 

Domestic  Animals. — A  large  variety  of 
Hints  as  to  Breeds  and  Management— The 
Apiary  ;  different  Hives,  and  the  Mode  of 
Caring  Properly  for  Bees. 

The  Dairy.— A  full  Chapter  on  Butter  and 
Cheese  Making,  and  Management  of  Cows, 
with  numerous  Hints. 

The  Poultry  Yard.— A  Complete  Chap- 
ter, by  C.  N.  BEMiiNT,  with  33  Engravings 
of  Fowls,  Poultry  Houses.  Ac. 

Also— Filters  and  Filtering  Cisterns.  5 
Engravings  -Lightning  Hods.  13— Useful 
Tables,  of  Weights  and  Measures.  Ac- 
Maple  Sugar  Making.  To  these  and  many 
other  subjects  more  or  less  space  is  de- 
voted. 
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CULTIVATOR    ALMANAC, 

FOR    1865. 

ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS  IN  E<JTJAL  OR  CLOCK  TtME, 

ECJL.IPSKS   FOR   THE   YEA.Ii   1865. 


L  A  partial  eclipse  of  the  Moon  April  lOtli,  in  the  evening,  or  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  11th,  visible.  Size  ^\  digits,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  Moon's 
diameter.     See  table  oji  next  page, 

II.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun  April  25th,  invisible  in  North  America,  but 
visible  iu  most  of  Sovith  America  and  Africa, 

III.  A  partijil  eclipse  of  the  Moon  October  4th,  in  the  evening,  visible. 
The  Moon  will  ri^?e,  on  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  partial- 
ly eclipsed,  and  in  the  Pacific  States  it  will  be  invisible.  Size  4J^  digits,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  Moon''s  diameter.  The  beginning  of  the  eclipse  occurs 
before  the  Moon  rises,  and  at  all  places  west  of  the  meridian  of  Buffalo  the 
iniddle  of  the  eclipse  will  occur  before  die  rising  of  the  Moon,  See  table  on 
next  page. 

IV.  An  annular  eclipse  of  the  Sun  October  19th,  in  the  morning,  visible 
throughout  most  of  the  United  States  as  a  partial  eclipse.  Tlie  track  of  cen- 
tral eclipse  begins  nejir  Nesqually,  in  Washington  Territory,  on  Puget's 
Sound,  and  passes  southeasterly  through  Montana,  Idaho,  Kansa.s,  Southern 
Missouri,  Western  Tennessee,  and  Georgia  to  Savannah,  Along  this  line  the 
eclipse  will  be  II  digits  in  size,  and  ring-like,  the  ring  being  \  digit  wide. 
See  table  ou  next  page. 

•  m  • 

ISIORNINGJ-   A.N^r>    EVElSrilSTG-    STj?lRS. 

Saturn  will  be  Morning  Star  until  January  19th  ;  then  Evening  Star  until 
October  26th  ;  then  Morning  Star  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Mars  will  be  Evening  Star  until  November  11th,  and  then  Mormng  Star 
the  ivest  of  the  year. 

JcpiTER  will  be  Morning  Star  until  March  18th,  and  tlien  Evening  Star  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Venus  will  be  farthest  east  of  the  sun,  February  25,  and  will  increase  in 
brightness  until  April  1,  l^eing  then  in  the  west  as  Evening  Star.  Its  position 
in  the  heavens  at  that  time  will  be  very  near  and  a  little  west  of  the  Pleiades, 
or  seven  Stars.  It  next  appears  as  a  Morning  Star,  exhibitijig  a  long  slender 
crescent,  which  rapidly  grows  wider  and  brighter,  and  on^the  13th  of  June  it 
will  again  be  brightest,  being  then  a  short  distance  southwest  of  the  Seven 
Stars.  It  will  be  at  its  greatest  elongation  west  of  the  Sun  July  16th.  It 
then  passes  oflf  towards  the  superior  conjunction,  and  soon  fades, 
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EQUIISrOXES    A.l<i-D    SOLSTICES. 


D.   H.   M. 

^Vernal  Equinox,  March  20  8  58  mo. 
Summer  Solstice,  June    21  5  38  mo. 


D.  H,   M. 

Autumnal  Equinox,  Sept.  22  V  51  ev. 
Winter  Solstice,         Dec.   21  1  41  ev. 
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ILLUSTRATED    ANNUAL    REGISTER 


Table  of  tlie  Solar  Eclipse  October  19,  1865. 


Places. 


Portland,  Me.,. 
Boston 


Quebec 

Montreal, 

MontpeKer, 

Albany 

New-Haven, 

New-York, 

Philadelphia, 

Ilo<:hester, 

Toronto, 

Baltimore,   

Washington, 

Richmond,  Va.,.. 
Detroit, 


Beiiins 

H.  M. 

9  18 

9  14 

9    8 

8  57 

9    6 

9    0 

9    4 

8  55 

8  47 

8  38 

8  29 

8  40 

8  37 

8  34 

8    9 

Ends. 


H.    M. 

0  30 
0  27 
0  19 
0  7 
0  17 
0  11 
0  17 
0  12 


0 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


o 

40  mo. 
3(5  mo. 
59  mo. 
5B  mo. 
55  mo. 
17  mo. 


Digits 


6% 

IX 
7*<' 

8 

8:^ 


Places. 


Cincinnati, 

Raleie;h, 

Charleston 

Madison,  Wis., 

Spriuirtield,  111.,... 

New  Orleans, 

St.  Louis, .   ..   

Lawrence,  Kansas, 

Austin,  Texas, 

Mexico,  

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Oregon,. 
Havana,  Cuba,.. 

Buflfalo,   

Chicago,    


Begins. 


£[*  M. 


1 
25 


8  19 
39 


36 

31 

36 

9 

57 

58 

before 

sunri'e 

8  11 

8  30 

7  47 


Ends. 


H.  M. 
11  10 
11  46 
11  41 
10  40 
10  40 
10  38 
10  40 

10  6 
9  48 
9  32 
7  32 
7  42 

11  3J) 
11  40 
10  50 


Digits. 


10 

WX 
OK 
9.¥ 

8;^ 
1035^ 
11 

'TK 
4^ 

tX 

7X 
8 

J'x4 


A  Table  of 

the  Eclipses  of  tlie  Moon  April  10  aud  Oct.  4, 

1865. 

April  10th. 

October  4th.  j 

Principal  places. 

April  10th. 

Oct.  4. 

Principal  places 

Begins 

Ends 

Middle 

Knd. 

Begins 

Ends  mor. 

En  a 

eve.  111. 

mo.  1 1 . 

eve.  10. 

11,  eve.  10. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.M. 

H.  M. 

H.   M. 

H.  >r. 

Halifax.  N.  S., 

11  31 

1  17 

H  26 

7  27, 

Pittsbnrg,  Pa. . 

10  25 

0  11  mo. 

6  21 

Brunswick.Me 

11    6 

0  52 

6    1 

7    2! 

SaA'annah,  Ga. 

10  21 

0    7  mo. 

fi  17 

Portland,  Me.. 

11     4 

0  50 

5  59 

7    0 

St.  Angustine, 

10  19 

0.   5  mo. 

6  15 

Boston,  Mass., 

11     1 

0  47 

5  56 

6  57 

Detroit,  Mich., 

10  13 

11  59  ev. 

6    9 

Quebec,  C.  E., 

11     0 

0  46 

5  55 

6  56 

Cincinnati,  O., 

10    8 

11  54  ev. 

6    4 

Concord,  N.H. 

10  59 

0  45 

5  54 

6  55 

Lonisville,Kv., 

10    3 

11  49  ev. 

5  59 

Hartford,  Ct.  . 

10  54 

0  41 

5  49 

6  50 

Indianapolis, . . 

10    1 

11  47  ev. 

5  57 

New  naven,Ct 

10  53 

0  39 

5  48 

6  49 

Nashvil  e, 

»  58 

11  44  ev. 

5  54 

Trov,  N.Y.... 

10  51 

0  37 

5  46 

6  47 

Chicago,  111.,.. 

9  55 

11  41  ev. 

5  51 

Albanv,N.Y.. 

10  50 

0  36 

5  45 

6  46 

Mobile, 

9  52 

11  38  ev. 

5  48 

New-York,  . . . 

10  49 

0  35 

5  44 

H  45| 

Madison,  Wis., 

9  47 

11  33  ev. 

5  43 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

10  47 

0  m 

5  42 

6  43! 

New  Orleans,.. 

9  45 

11  31  ev. 

5  41 

Philadelphia.. 

10  45 

0  31 

5  40 

6  41 

St.  Louis.  Mo., 

9  44 

11  30  ev. 

5  40 

RtUimore.Md. 

10  39 

0  25 

5  34 

6  35 

Natche2'.,Mis9., 

9  40 

11  26  ev. 

5  36 

Harrisbnrgh,  . 

10  38 

0  24 

5  3:5 

6  ?A 

Iowa  City 

9  38 

11  24  ev. 

5  34 

Washington  .. 

10  37 

0  2^i 

5  32 

6  ;« 

Little  Rock,... 

9  37 

11  23  ev. 

5  m 

Petersburg,Ya 

10  3(J 

0  22 

5  31 

6  32 

-Matamoras,   . . 

9  14 

11    0  ev. 

eclipse 

Richmond,  Ya. 

10  35 

0  21 

5  30 

6  31 

Santa  Fe.,N.M. 

8  41 

10  27  ev. 

endsbe- 

Rochester 

10  34 

0  20 

5  25 

6  30 

Oregon  City,  . 

7  41 

9  27  ev. 

forethe 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

10  30 

0  K) 

6  2»j 

San  Francisco, 

7  ;s 

9  21  ev. 

rising 
of  the 

Toronto,  C.W. 

10  28 

0  14 



6  24 

Astoria,Oregon 

7  30 

9  16  ev. 

moon. 

The  year  1865  is  tlie  first  after  leap-year,  and  tlie  latter  part  of  the  89th, 
and  beginning  of  the  90th  year  of  Ameiican  Independence  ;  the  6,578th  of 
of  the  Julian  Period  ;  the  7,373-4tli  of  the  iJyzantine  era  ;  the  5,625-6th  of 
the  Jewish  era;  the  2,618th  of  Rome  ;  the  2,612th  of  Nabonassar  ;  the 
2,641.st  of  the  Olympiad.?  ;  the  2,177th  of  the  Grecian  era  of  the  Selencidte  ; 
the  1,581st  of  Diocletian  ;  the  l,282d  of  Mohammed,  which  begins  27th  of 
May.  Dominical  Letter,  A  ;  E{>act.,  3  ;  Golden  Number,  4  ;  Solar  Cycle, 
26  ;  Roman  Indiction,  8  ;  Dionysiun  Period,  194.  The  Jewish  year  B626, 
begins  Sept.  21,  1865. 
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1st  MONTH. 


JANUARY,     1865. 


31  DAYS. 


IiSun  on  Merid. 

MOON'S  PHASES. 

Boston. 

New-York. 

Washington    or  noon  mark. 

D. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.   M. 

D. 

H.    M.    S. 

First  Quarter, 

4 

10  58  mo. 

10  46  mo. 

10  36  mo 

1 

12    4    6 

Full  Moon, 

Third  Quarter, 

11 
19 

6  16  ev. 
9  52  ev. 

6    4ev. 
9  40  ev. 

5  54  ev. 
9  30  ev. 

9 
17 

12    7  37 
12  10  34 

New  Moon,.   • 

27 

4  46  mo. 

4  34  mo. 

4  24  mo 

'^rx 

10     10    /l!^ 

H 

P4 

od 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

'^ 

» 

03 

For  Boston,  New  Eng- 

For N.  York  City,  Phi- 

For Washington, 

O 

Ss- 

« 

land,  N.  York  State, 

ladelphia,  Conn.,  N. 

Maryi'd,Virg'a, 

Cm 

a> 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

Jersey.  Penn..  Ohio, 

Kent"y,Miss'ri, 

o 

O 

Iowa  and  Oregon. 

Indiana  and  Illinois. 

and  California. 

t-1 

SU.N 

SUN 

MOON 

H.    W. 

SUN 

SUN 

MOON 

H.    W. 

SUN 

SUN 

MOON 

fl 

o 

M 

rises 
H    M 

sets. 

sets. 

Boat. 

rises 

H    M 

sets. 

sets. 

N.  Y. 

rises 

H    M 

sets. 

H    M 

sets. 

O       '       '/ 

H    M 

H  M 

H  M 

H    M 

H  M 

H  M 

H  M 

1 

A. 

22  57  56 

7  30 

4  38 

9  30 

1  52 

7  25 

4  43 

9  31 

11  25 

7  19 

4  49 

9  32 

2 

M 

22  52  29 

7  30 

4  39 

10  42 

2  39 

7  25 

4M 

10  42 

moru 

7  19 

4  50 

10  42 

3 

T 

22  46  34 

7  30 

440 

11  50 

3  32 

7  25 

4  45 

11  49 

0  18 

7  19 

4  51 

11  48 

4 

W 

22  40  13 

7  30 

4  41 

morn 

4  26 

7  25 

4  46 

morn 

1  12 

7  19 

4  52 

mom 

5 

T 

22  33  24 

7  80 

4  41 

1    0 

5  24 

7  25 

446 

0  57 

2  10 

7  19 

4  52 

0  55 

6 

F 

22  26    9 

7  30 

4  42 

2    5 

6  26 

7  25 

4  47 

2    2 

3  12 

7  19 

4  53 

1  59 

7 

S 

22  18  27 

7  80 

4  43 

3  11 

7  30 

7  25 

4  48 

3    7 

4  16 

7  19 

4  54 

3     3 

8 

A 

22  10  19 

7  30 

444 

4  13 

8  32 

7  25 

4  49 

4    9 

5  18 

7  19 

4  55 

4    5 

9 

M 

22    145 

7  30 

4  45 

5  11 

9  31 

7  25 

4  50 

5     6 

6  17 

7  19 

4  56 

5     2 

10 

T 

21  52  46 

7  29 

4  46 

6    4 

10  23 

7  24 

4  51 

5  59 

7    9 

7  19 

4  57 

5  55 

n 

W 

2143  20 

7  29 

4  47 

rises. 

11     7 

7^ 

4  52 

rises. 

7  53 

7  18 

4  58 

rises. 

12 

T 

21  33  20 

7  29 

4  48 

6    1 

11  51 

724 

4  53 

6    4 

8  37 

7  18 

4  59 

6    6 

18 

F 

21  23  14 

7  28 

4  49 

7    0 

ev.35 

7  23 

4  54 

7    2 

9  21 

7  18 

5    0 

7    4 

14 

S 

21  12  34 

7  28 

4  50 

7  56 

1  13 

7  23 

4  55 

7  57 

9  59 

7  17 

5    1 

7  59 

15 

A 

21    129 

7  27 

4  52 

8  54 

1  49 

7  22 

4  57 

8  54 

10  35 

7  17 

5    2 

8  55 

16 

M 

20  50    0 

7  27 

4  53 

9  50 

2  26 

7  22 

4  58 

9  50 

11  12 

7  16 

5    3 

9  50 

17 

T 

;30  38    7 

7  26  4  54 

10  47 

3     6 

7  21 

4  59 

10  46 

11  52 

7  16 

5    4 

10  45 

18 

AV 

20  25  51 

7  25  4  50 

11  45 

3  48 

7  20 

5    1 

11  43 

ev.  34 

7  16 

5    6 

11  41 

19!  T 

20  13  11 

7  25 

4  57 

raorn 

4  35 

7  2015    2 

raoru 

1  21 

7  15 

5    7 

morn 

20  F 

20    0    9 

7;i4 

4  58 

0  42 

5  22 

7  19  5    3 

0  39 

2    8 

7  14 

5    8 

0  86 

21 

S 

19  46  44 

7  23 

4  59 

1  41 

6  21 

7  18  5    4 

1  37 

3     7 

7  14 

5    9 

1  84 

22 

A 

19  32  58 

7  22 

5    1 

2  40 

7  20 

7  18  5    5 

2  37 

4     6 

7  13 

5  10 

2  32 

28 

M 

19  18  49 

7  22 

5    2 

3  40 

8  22 

7  17!  5    6 

3  36 

5     8 

7  12 

5  11 

3  31 

24 

T 

19    4  19 

7  21 

5    3 

4  37 

9  22 

7  16  5    7 

4  32 

6     8 

7  12 

5  12 

4  27 

25 

W 

18  49  28 

7  20 

5    4 

5  30 

10  19 

7  16' 5    8 

5  26 

7    5 

7  11 

5  13 

5  22 

2« 

T 

18  34  17 

7  19 

5    5 

6  19 

11    8 

7  15!  5    9 

6  15 

7  54 

7  10 

5  14 

6  11 

27 

F 

18  18  45 

7  19 

5    7 

sets. 

11  58 

7 14  5  11 

sets. 

8  44 

7    9 

5  15 

sets. 

28    S  1 

18    2  54 

7  18 

5    8 

7  11 

morn 

7 13  5  12 

7  12 

9  38 

7    9 

5  16 

7  13 

29 

A 

17  46  48 

7  17 

5    9 

8  25 

0  47 

7  13  5  13 

8  25 

10  20 

7    8 

5  17 

8  25 

30 

M 

17  30  14 

7  16 

5  11 

9  37 

1  34 

7  12  5  15 

9  36 

11    5 

7    7i 

5  19 

9  36 

31 

T 

17  13  26 ' 

7  15 

5  12 

10  48 

2  19 

7  11 

5  161 

10  4(5. 

11  56 

7    7' 

5  20 

10  44 

Division  of  the  Day  into  Houks. — The  day  began  to  be  divided  into 
hours  from  the  j^ear  293  B.  C,  Avhen  L.  Papirius  Cursor  erected  a  sun-dial 
in  the  temple  of  Quirinus  at  Rome.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  Avater- 
clocks,  158  B.  C,  the  time  was  called  at  Rome  by  public  criers.  The 
Chinese  divided  the  day  into  twelve  parts  of  two  hours  each.  The  Italians 
reckon  twenty-four  hours  round,  instead  of  two  divisions  of  twelve  hours 
each,  as  we  do.  In  England  the  measurement  of  time  was  alike  uncertain 
and  difficult ;  one  expedient  was  by  Wivx  candles,  3  inches  burning,  an  hour, 
and  6  wax  candles  burning  24  hours  ;  these  candles  Avere  invented  by  Al-  >^ 
fred,  clocks  and  hour-glasses  not  being  then  known  in  England,  A.  D.  886. 
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2d  MONTH* 


FEBRUARY,     1865. 


28  ©AYS. 


nSun  on  Merid. 

MOON'S  PHASES. 

Boston. 

New-York. 

Washington!  or  noon 

mark. 

M.    S. 

D. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

D. 

H. 

First  Quarter, 

2 

8  24  ev. 

8  12  ev. 

8    2ev. 

1 

12  13  58 

FiTT  T.  Afnnv 

10 

18 

11  43  mo. 
4  54  ev. 

11  31  mo. 
4  42  ev. 

11  21  mo 

9 

12  14  31 

Third  Quarter... •• 

JLJ.      /^J.     UJ  VJ 

4  32  ev. 

17 

X»V      JLi      tJX. 

12  14  14 

New  1 

bToov  ■■••..... 

25 

3  19  ev. 

3     7ev. 

2  57  ev 

9.^ 

12  13  14 

n.\j\j^ -■"  •••  •••• 

»y      *J  t      V^  >   •        \i       '—'-*■ 
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02 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

% 

a 

ID 

p 

For  Boston.  New-Eng- 

For N.  York  City,  Phi- 

For Washington, 

o 

^ 

land.  N.  York  State. 

ladelphia,   Conn..  N. 

Mary'ld.Virg'a, 

^ 

O 

I^Iichigan,  Wisconsin, 

Jersey,  Penn.,  Ohio, 

Keut'y.Miss'ri, 

o 

o 

-3 

Iowa  and  Oregon. 

Indiana  and  Illinois. 

and  California. 

[H 

SUN  ^  SUN 

MOON 

H.    W. 

SUN 

SUN 

MOON 

H.    W. 

SUN  1  SUN 

3IOON 

•< 

C/2 

rises  sets. 

H    MH    M 

sets. 

Bost. 

rises 

sets. 
II  ^r 

sets. 

N.  Y. 

rises  sets. 

1 

H    M  H    M 

sets. 

~ 

0       '       " 

II  M 

H    >I 

II    M 

H  M 

H  M 

II     M 

1 

w 

16  56  20 

7  14  5  14 

11  56 

3  10 

7  10 

5  18 

11  54 

morn 

7    6  5  22 

11  51 

2 

T 

16  38  56 

7  12  5  15 

morn 

4    4 

7    9 

5  19 

morn 

0  50 

7    5  5  23 

morn 

3 

F 

16  21  15 

7  11  5  17 

1     3 

5    4 

7    8 

5  20 

1    0 

1  50 

7    4  5  24 

0  56 

4 

S 

16    3  10 

7  10  5  18 

2     7 

6    7 

7    7 

5  21 

2    3 

2  53 

7    3  5  25 

1  59 

5 

A 

15  45    1 

7    9  5  19 

3    5 

7  10 

7    6 

5  22 

3    1 

3  56 

7    2  5  26 

2  56 

6 

M 

15  26  31 

7    8  5  21 

3  58 

8  1:2 

7    5 

5  24 

3  54 

4  58| 

7    15  27 

3  49 

7 

T 

15    7  45 

7    7  522 

4  46 

9  10 

7    4 

5  25 

4  42 

5  56! 

7    0  5  28 

4  38 

8 

W 

14  48  44 

7    6  5  24 

5  28 

10  11 

7    3 

5  26 

5  24 

6  47 

6  59  5  29 

5  20 

9 

T 

14  29  27 

7    5  5  25 

6    5 

10  46 

7    2 

5  28 

.6    2 

7  32 

6  58  5  30 

5  59 

10 

F 

14    9  57 

7    3  5  26 

rises. 

11  24 

7    0 

5  29 

rises. 

8  10 

6  57  5  31 

rises. 

11 

S 

13  50  12 

7    2  5  27 

6  46 

ev.  4 

6  59 

5  30 

6  47 

8  50 

6  56  5  32 

6  47 

12 

A 

13  30  13 

7    1  5  29 

7  42 

0  41 

6  58 

5  32 

7  42 

9  27  6  55  5  34 

7  42 

13 

M 

13  10    1 

7    0  5  30 

8  39 

1  17 

6  56 

5  33 

8  39  10    3 

6  54  5  35 

8  o8 

14 

T 

12  49  37 

6  58  5  31 

9  34 

1  51 

6  55 

5  34 

9  33  10  37 

6  53  5  36 

9  31 

15 

W 

12  29    0 

6  57  5  32 

10  33 

2  28 

6  54 

5  35 

10  31  11  14 

6  51  5  37 

10  28 

16 

T 

12    8  11 

6  55  5  33 

11  30 

3  11 

6  53 

5  36 

11  27  11  57 

6  50  5  38 

11  24 

17 

F 

11  47  10 

6  54  5  34 

morn 

3  56 

6  51 

5  37 

morn  ev.  42; 

6  49  5  39'morn 

18    S  1 

11  25  58 

6  52  5  36 

0  28 

4  49 

6  50 

5  38 

0  24    1  35!l6  48  5  40 

0  20 

19 

A 

11    4  35 

6  51  5  37 

1  26 

5  47 

6  49 

5  39 

1  22 

2  33 

6  47,  5  41 

1  18 

20 

M 

10  43    2i 

6  49  5  39 

2  21 

6  50 

6  47 

5  41 

2  17 

3  36 

6  45  5  42 

2  12 

21 

T 

10  21  10 

6  48  5  40 

3  10 

7  54 

6  46 

5  42 

3    6 

4  40 

6  44  5  43 

3    1 

22 

W 

9  59  26  6  47  5  41 

4    4 

8  57 

6  44 

5  43 

4    0 

5  43 

6  43  5  44 

3  56 

23 

T 

9  37  24  6  45  5  43 

4  51 

9  57 

6  43 

5  45 

4  48    6  43i 

6  42' 5  46 

4  45 

24 

F 

9  15  14;  6  43  5  44 

5  32 

10  4S 

6  41 

5  46 

5  30    7  351 

6  40 J  5  47 

5  27 

25 

S 

8  52  55;,  6  42  5  45 

sets. 

11  35 

6  39 

5  47 

sets.    8  21 

6  39 

5  48 

sets. 

26 

A 

8  30  28;  6  41  5  46 

7  12 

morn 

6  38 

5  48 

7  12    9  11 

6  38 

5  49 

7  12 

27 

M 

8    7  54  6  39  5  47 

8  27 

0  25 

6  37 

5  49 

8  25 

9  59 

6  36 

5  50 

8  24 

28  T  1 

7  45  13'!  6  37  5  48    9  39 

1  13 

6  36 

5  49 

9  37 

!10  44 

6  34  5  51 

9  ;« 

Difference  of  Days. — There  is  a  vast  diflerencc  in  the  length  of  days. 
A  mlerml  day  is  the  real  and  invariable  period  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  contains  23  hours,  56  minutes,  3-5  seconds,  of 
mean  solar  time  ;  the  hinar  day  is  24  hours,  48  minutes;  and  the  solar  day, 
which  is  the  mean  apparent  time  of  one  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
is  24  hours. 

Names  of  Days  of  the  Week. — Sunday  was  called  Dies  Soils,  or  the 
Sun's  day;  Monday,  Dies  Licnce,  or  the  Moon's  day  ;  Tuesday,  Dies  Martis, 
or  Mar's  day  ;  Wednesday,  Dies  Mercnrii,  or  Mercury's  day ;  Thursday, 
Dies  Jovis,  or  Jupiter's  day ;  Friday,  Dies  Ve7ieris,  or  Venus'  day ;  and 
Saturday,  Dies  Satnrni,  or  Saturn's  day.  Tlic  reason  they  were  named 
thus,  was  because  they  considered  each  of  these  deities  to  preside  over  the 
day  dedicated  to  thein. 
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3d  MONTH. 


MARCH,     1865. 


31  DAYS. 


1 

t,8uu  on  Merid. 
Washington '!  or  noon  mark. 

MOON'S  PHASES. 

Boston. 

New-York. 

D. 

H.   M. 

H.    M. 

H.   M. 

D. 

n.  M.  s. 

First  Quarter,  •  •  •  • 

•      4 

7  35  mo. 

7  23  mo. 

7  13  mo 

1 

12  12  30 

TT'r'T  T  AT nnv  •.•..... 

.    ^9. 

5  58  mo. 
7  52  mo. 

5  46  mo. 

7  40  mo. 

5  36  mo 

7  30  mo 

.       9 
.     17 

12  11    9 
12    8  24 

Third  Quarter,.-. 

.    20 

New  Moon, 

.    27 

0  44  mo. 

0  32  mo. 

0  22  mo 

.     25 

12    5  58 

M 
H 

QQ 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

K 

For  Boston,  New  Eng- 

For N.  York  City,  Phi- 

For Washintrton, 

o 

^ 

V 

land,  N.  York  State, 

ladelphia,  Conn.,  N. 

Maryrd.Virg'a, 

^ 

o 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

Jersey,  Penn.,  Ohio, 

Kenfy.Miss'ri, 

o 

O 

Jh 

0 

an 

"a 

Iowa  and  Oregon. 

Indiana  and  Illinois. 

and  California. 

,j1 

SUN 

s  UN- 

MOON 

H.    W. 

SUN 

SUN 

MOON 

H.    W. 

SUN 

SUN 

MOON 

0 

rise!? 

sets. 

sets. 

Best. 

rises 

sets. 

sets. 

N.  Y. 

rises 

H    M 

sets. 

H    M 

sets. 

O       /       " 

H    M 

H    M 

H  M 

H  M 

H    M 

H    M 

H  M 

H  M 

H  M 

1 

w 

7  23  25 

6  35 

5  50 

10  50    1  58 

6  36 

5  50 

10  47 

11  35 

6  33 

5  52 

10  44 

2 

T 

6  59  31 

6  33  5  51 1 

11  56 

2  49 

6  33 

5  51 

11  53 

moru 

6  31 

5  53 

11  49 

3 

F 

6  36  32 

6  32 

5  53 

morn 

3  44 

6  32 

5  53 

morn 

0  30 

(3  30 

5  54 

mora 

4 

S 

6  13  27 

6  30 

5  54 

0  58    4  431 

630 

5  54 

0  54 

1  29 

6  29 

5  55 

0  50 

5 

A 

5  50  17 

6  29 

5  55 

1  55 

5  47 

6  29 

5  55 

1  51 

2  33 

0  27 

5  56 

1  46 

6 

M 

5  27    2 

6  27 

5  56 

2  43 

6  49 

6  27 

5  56 

2  38 

3  35 

6  26 

5  57 

2  34 

7 

T 

5    3  43 

626 

5  58 

3  28 

7  49 

6  26 

5  58 

3  25 

4  35 

6  25 

5  58 

3  21 

8 

W 

4  40  20 

6  24 

5  59 

4    6 

8  45 

6  24 

5  59 

4    3 

5  31 

624 

5  59 

4    0 

9 

T 

4  16  53 

6  23 

6    0 

4  40 

9  34 

6  23 

6    0 

4  38 

6  20 

6  22 

6    0 

4  35 

10 

F 

3  53  24 

6  21 

6    1 

5  13 

10  18 

6  21 

6    1 

5  11 

7    4 

620 

6    1 

5    9 

11 

S 

3  29  51 

6  19 

6    2 

5  41 

10  55 

6  19 

6    2 

5  40i  7  41 

6  18 

6    2 

5  39 

12 

A 

3    6  16 

6  17 

6    3 

rises. 

11  28 

6  17 

6    3 

rises. 

8  14 

6  17 

6    3 

rises. 

13 

M 

2  42  39 

6  15 

6    5 

7  29 

ev.  8 

6  15 

6    4 

7  27 

8  54 

6  15 

6    4 

7  26 

14 

T 

2  19    1 

6  14 

6    6 

8  26 

0  45 

6  14 

6    5    8  24 

9  31 

6  14 

6    5 

8  22 

15 

W 

1  55  21 

6  12 

6    7 

9  22 

1  23 

6  12 

6    6    9  19 

10    9 

6  13 

6    6 

9  16 

16 

T 

1  31  40 

6  10 

6    8 

10  20 

1  58 

6  10 

6    7:10  17 

10  44 

6  11 

6    7 

10  13 

17 

F 

1    7  58 

6    9 

6    9 

11  16 

2  40 

6    9 

6    8,11  13 

11  26 

6  10 

6    8 

11    8 

18 

S 

0  44  16 

6    7 

6  10 

morn 

3  28 

6    7 

6    9  morn 

ev.l4 

6    8 

6    9 

morn 

19 

A 

0  20  34 

6    5 

6  11 

0  12 

4  20 

6    5 

6  lOi  0    8 

1    6 

6    6 

6  10 

0    3 

20 

M 

N     3    8 

6    3  6  13 

1    6 

5  18 

6    3 

6  12 

1     2 

2    4 

6    5 

6  11 

0  57 

21 

T 

0  26  49 

6    2 

6  14 

1  54!  6  23 

6    2 

6  13 

1  50 

3    9 

6    3 

6  12 

i  46 

22 

W 

0  50  29 

6    0 

6  15 

2  41 

7  29 

6    0 

6  14 

2  37 

4  15 

6    2  613 

2  34 

23 

T 

1  14    7 

5  59 

6  17 

3  23 

8  31 

5  59 

6  15 

3  20 

5  17 

6    1 

6  14 

3  17 

24 

F 

137  44 

5  57 

6  18 

4    2!  9  31 

5  58 

6  16 

4    0 

6  17 

5  59 

6  15 

3  58 

25 

S 

2    1  18 

5  55 

6  19 

4  41 10  25 

5  56 

6  17 

4  40 

7  11 

5  57 

6  16 

4  39 

26 

A 

2  24  49 

5  53 

6  20 

5   17:11    12 

5  55 

6  18 

5  17 

7  58 

5  56 

6  17 

5  17 

27 

M 

2  48  17 

5  52 

6  21 

sets,  morn 

5  54 

6  19 

sets. 

8  48 

5  54 

6  18 

sets. 

2i> 

X 

3  1142 

5  51 

6  22 

8  26;  0    2 

5  52 

6  20 

8  24 

9  39 

5  53:619 

8  21 

2U 

\V 

3  35    4 

5  49 

6  23 

9  38   0  53 

5  51 

6  21 

9  34 

10  24 

5  5216  20 

9  31 

30 

T 

3  58  21 

5  47 

6  24 

10  44    1  38 

5  49 

6  22 

10  40 

11  15 

5  50!  6  21 

10  36 

31 

F 

4  21  34 

5  45 

6  25 

11  44 

2  29' 

5  47 

6  23 

11  40 

morn 

5  48 

6  22 

11  35 

Month. — The  calendar  month  is  a  twelfth  division  of  the  year.  A  solar 
month  is  the  time  in  which  the  sun  passes  through  a  whole  sign  of  the 
zodiac — it  is  30  da)'S,  10  hours,  29  minutes,  and  5  seconds.  A  luiiar  month 
or  the  period  of  one  moon,  is  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  and  3  seconds. 
A  civil  montli  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  days,  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  ditferent  countries.  In  the  year  there  are  12  solar  months, 
and  13  lunar  months. 

Dog  Days. — These  days  commence  on  the  3d  of  July,  and  end  on  the 
11th  of  August.  Dr.  Hutton  says  that  common  opinion  lias  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  rising  and  setting  of  Sirius,  or  the  "  dog  star,"  with 
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4tll  MONTH. 


APRIL,     1865. 


30  BAYS. 


Snn  on  Merid. 
n    or  noou  mark. 

MOON'S  PHASES. 

Boston. 

New-York. 

"VVashingto 

D. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

D. 

H.    M.    S. 

l'*^TT?'i;''^    {W''A  ■RT'TT?     •  .   •  .  . 

o 

8  So  ex. 

11  4:3  ev. 

6  30  ev. 

8  23  ev. 

11  31  ev. 

6  24  ev. 

8  13  ev. 

11  21  ev. 

6  14  ev. 

1 

9 
17 

12    3  50 
12    1  30 
11  59  26 

ViTi  T   Afrfcov   •.....•.. 

10 

18 

TuiKD  Qltaktek, 

New  J 

;f Ar^xr   •...«.... 

25 

9  30  mo. 

9  18  mo. 

9    8  mo 

.     25 

11  57  49 

^ 

CALENDAR         1 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

K 

H 

CO 

For  Boston.  New-Eng-' 

For  N.  York  City,  Phi- 

For Washington, 

is 

o 

land,  N.  York  St«te.' 

ladelphia,   Conn.,  N. 

Mary-ld,Virg'a, 

^ 

Michigan,  Wiftconsin, 

Jersey,  Penn.,  Ohio, 

Kent'v.Aliss'ri, 

P4 
o 

o 

m 

Iowa  and  Orcsron. 

Indiana  and  Illinois. 

and  California. 

M 

SUN 

SUN 

MOON 

H.   wJ 

SUN 

SUN 

MOON 

H.    W. 

SUN  1 

SUN 

MOON 

^ 

ri:?es 

sets. 

SL'tS. 

Bost. 

rises 

seta. 

sets. 

N.  Y. 

rises 

sets. 

sets. 

O       >       M 

H    M 

H    M 

H  M 

n  M' 

H    M 

H    M 

n  M 

H  M 

H   M 

H    M 

H     M 

1 

S 

4  44  42 

5  43 

6  20 

morn 

3  24i 

5  45 

0  24 

morn 

0  10 

5  46 

6  22 

morn 

2 

/% 

5    744 

5  41 

6  27 

0  38 

4  22! 

5  42 

0  25 

0  34 

1     8 

5  44 

6  23 

0  30 

3 

M 

5  30  42 

5  40 

6  28 

1  25 

5  20i 

5  41 

6  26 

1  22 

2    6 

543; 

624 

1  17 

4 

T 

5  53  33 

5  38 

6  29 

2    6 

0  20 

5  39 

6  27 

2    3 

3    61 

5  41' 

6  25 

2    0 

5 

W 

6  10  18 

5  30 

0  30 
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the  sun,  as  the  cause  of  excessive  heat,  and  of  consequent  calamities,  in- 
stead of  its  being  viewed  as  the  si^jn  when  such  effects  mii^ht  be  expect- 
ed. The  star  not  only  varies  in  its  risinirs  in  every  one  year  as  the  latitude 
varies,  but  is  always  later  every  succeeding'  year  in  all  latitudes;  so  that 
in  time  the  star  may,  by  the  same  rule,  come  to  be  charged  with  bringing 
frost  and  snow. 

SiNOULAK  Fact. — Were  the  almosphere  at  all  times  of  a  uniform  tem- 
perature, t!)erc  never  would  be  hail,  rain,  nor  snow.  Tlie  water  absorbed 
by  it  in  evaporation  from  the  sea  and  the  earth's  surface  would  descend  in 
an  impercei)tible  vapor,  or  cease  to  be  absorbed  by  the  air  when  it  was 
once  fully  saturated.     The  absorbing  power  of  the  atmosphere  and  conse- 
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queutlj'  its  capacity  to  retain  humidity,  is  proportionably  *rrcater  in  warm 
than  in  cold  air.  Tlie  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  is -warmer  than  it  is 
in  the  resj-ion  of  tlie  clouds.  The  higher  the  ascent  from  the  earth,  the 
colder  does  the  air  become.  Hence  the  perijetual  snow  on  very  high  moun- 
tains in  the  hottest  climate. 

Atmosphere. — The  Huid  or  gas  which  we  feel  on  passing  our  hand 
through  it,  and  wliose  force  is  visible  in  a  liigh  wind.  It  is  820  times  less 
dense  than  water,  but  its  elastic  ])resBure  or  reaction  is  equal  to  15  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  which  is  also  the  weight  or  action  downward  ;  and  it 
is  composed  of  about  one  part  oxygen,  and  IVntr  parts  nitrogen  or  azote. 
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All  space  is  tilled  with  pas,  but  tlie  passajje  of  tlie  earth  through  it,  and 
its  rotation  at  the  same  time,  condenses  tlie  rare  gas  of  space  into  an  at- 
mosphere, which  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  such  as  we  find  it,  but  is 
rarer  and  rarer  as  we  ascend,  till  at  the  height  of  45  miles,  it  no  longer  re- 
flects light ;  nor  is  it  capable  of  keeping  clouds  in  suspension  above  two 
or  three  miles.  The  energy  of  the  oxygenous  part  of  the  atmospliere  trans- 
ferred is  the  cause  of  fire,  combustion,  animal  heat  and  life.  In  volume 
the  atmosphere  consists  of  79  parts  of  azote  or  nitrogen  ;  of  21  of  oxygen  ; 
of  1.33  aqueous  vapor,  and  of  0.1  of  carbonic  acid.  In  weight,  76.6  of. 
azote  ;  23.3  of  oxygen  ;  0.8;^  of  aqueous  vapor,  and  0.15  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

©(3^= ^ — ==^^k 


7tli  MONTH. 


JULY,     1865. 


31  DAYS. 


MOON'S  PHASES. 


Full  Moon, 

Third  Quarter,' 

New  Moon, 

First  Quarter,.  . 


D. 

8 
15 
22 
■60 


Boston. 


H. 

3 
11 

1 

2 


M. 

45  ev. 
43  mo. 
45  ev. 
25  ev. 


New-York. 


H. 

3 

11 

1 

2 


M. 

33  ev. 
31  mo. 
33  ev. 
13  ev. 


Washington 


H. 

3 
11 

1 

2 


M. 

28  ev. 

21  mo. 

23  ev. 

3ev. 


Sun  oil  JVlend. 
or  noon  mark. 


D. 

1 

9 

17 

25 


H. 

12 
12 
12 
12 


M.    S. 

y34 

4  55 

5  50 

6  13 


a 

M 

H 

W 

K 

H 

O 

^ 

g 

o 

O 

>-l 

(H 

■< 

■< 

p 

ft 

1 

s 

2 

A 

3 

M 

4 

T 

5 

W 

6 

T 

7 

F 

8 

S 

9 

A 

10 

M 

n 

T 

12 

VV 

13 

T 

14 

F 

15 

S 

16 

A 

17 

M 

18 

T 

19 

W 

20 

T 

21 

F 

22 

S 

23 

A 

24 

M 

25 

T 

26 

W 

27 

T 

28 

F 

29 

S 

30 

A 

31 

Mil 

m 

'a 


a 

CO 


5  33 


23 
23  1  8 
22  56  20 
22  51  7 
22  45  31 
22  39  31 
22  33  7 
26  20 
19  9 
22  11  36 


22 
22 


22 


3  39 


21  55  20 
21  46  38 
21  37  34 
21  28  8 
21  18  19 
21  8  9 
20  57  37 
20  46  45 
20  35  31 
20  23  56 
20  12  0 
19  49  45 
19  47  9 
19  34  14 
19  20  59 
19  7  25 
18  53  32 
18  39  21 
18  24  51 
18  10  3 


CALENDAR 

For  Boston,  New  Eng- 
land. N.  York  State, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Oregon. 


SUN 

rises 


M 

2tj 
26 
27 
27 
28 
29 
29 
30 
31 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
4.S 
49 
50 

51: 


SUN  MOON 

sets.  sets. 


M 

40 
40 
40 
39 
39 
39 
39 


7  38 
7  38 
7  38 
7  37 
7  37 
7  36 
7  36 
7  35 
7  34 
7  34 
<  oo 
7  32 
7  32 
7  31 
7  30 
7  29 
7  28 
7  27 
7  26 
7  25 
7  24 
7  23 
7  22 


H  M 

moi'n 
0  11 

0  43 

1  16 

1  57 

2  42 

3  33 
rises. 


H.    W. 

Bost. 


58 
38 


9  14 

9  49 

10  25 

10  59 

11  47 
morn 

0  18 

1  3 

1  53 

2  47 

3  55 


H  M 

5     2 

5  52 

6  45 

7  89 

8  36 

9  30 

10  21 

11  6 
11  54 
ev.43 


28 
12 
1 
53 
50 


sets. 

7  44 

8  18 

8  48 

9  16 

9  44 

10  13 

10  42 

11  15 

11  52 

5  51 

6  58 

7  2 

8  5 

9  1 

10  51 

11  33 
morn 

0  18 

0  58 

1  36 

2  12 
52 
34 
19 

9 


CALENDAR 

For  N.  York  City,  Phi- 
ladelphia. Conn.,  N. 
Jersey.  Penn..  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois. 


SUN  I  SUN 

rises  sets. 


H    M  H 


MOON 

sets. 


4  31 

4  32 
4  32 
4  33 
4  33 
4  34 
4  34 
4  35l 
4  36  j 
4  871 
4  38! 

4    39; 

4  39; 
4  40;  7 
441!  7 
4  42  7 
4  43  7 
4  43  7 
4  44  7 
4  45  7 
4  46!  7 
4  4717 
4  48,7 
4  49  7 
4  49!  7 
4  50;  7 
4  51  7 
4  52  7 
453  7 
4  64  7 
4  55!  7 


M  H  M 

35  morn 


35 
35 
34 
34 
34 
34 
33 
33 
33 
32 


0  13 
0  45 


H.  W 

N.  Y 


19 

0 

46 


1 

2 
2 

8  37 
rises. 

7  55 

8  36 

9  13 
32'  9  49 
31  10  26 
31:11  1 
3011  50 
29  morn 
29  0  21 
28  1  6 
27  1  57 
271  2  51 

3  59 
sets. 

7  41 

8  16 

8  47 

9  16 
9  45 


26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
22 
21 


2010  15 


19 

18 
17 


10  44 

11  18 
11  56 


H  M 

1  48 

2  38 

3  31 

4  25 

5  22 

6  16 

7  7 

7  52 

8  40 

9  29 
10  14 

10  58 

11  47 

ev..39 

1 
o 


36 
37 
44 
48 
51 


6  47 

7  87 

8  19 

9  4 
9  44 

10  22 

10  58 

11  38 
morn 

0  20 

1  5 
1  55 


CALENDAR 

For  Washington, 

MarvFd.Virg'a, 

Kent'v,Miss'ri, 

and  Caiirornia. 

SUN 

SUN 

MOON 

rises 

H    M 

sets. 
H    M 

sets. 

H  M 

4  87 

7  29 

mora 

4  87 

7  29 

0  15 

4  38 

7  29 

0  48 

4  38 

7  28 

1  23 

4  39 

7  28 

2    5 

4  40 

7  28 

2  50 

4  40 

7  28 

3  42 

4  41 

7  27 

rises. 

4  42 

7  27 

7  52 

4  42 

7  27 

8  33 

4  43 

7  26 

9  12 

444 

7  26 

9  48 

4  45 

7  25 

10  26 

4  45 

7  25 

11     2 

4  46 

724 

11  42 

4  47 

7  24 

mora 

4  48 

7  23 

0  24 

4  49 

7  23 

1  11 

4  50 

7  22 

2    1 

4  50 

7  22 

2  56 

4  51 

7  21 

4    3 

4  52 

7  20 

sets. 

4  53 

7  19 

7  39 

4  58 

7  18 

8  14 

454 

7  17 

8  46 

4  55 

7  16 

9  16 

4  56 

7  15 

9  46 

4  56 

7  14 

10  16 

4  57 

7  14 

10  47 

4  58 

714 

11  21 

4  59 

7  13 

12    0 

Frost  and  Snow. — Occasionally  in  Lapland  the  phenomenon  of  the 
formation  of  snow  is  witnessed  "when  the  door  of  an  apartment  in  which 
persons  are  assembled  is  suddenly  opened  and  a  blast  of  cold  air  admitted, 
the  watery  vapor  exhaled  by  their  respiration  being  instantly  frozen  into 
flakes.  Snow  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  or  cold,  and  therefore  acts  as  a 
most  valuable  coverinj;  for  vegetables  and  seeds;  "wheat  continues  to 
grow  beneath  its  covering,  though  every  blade  would  be  cut  off  if  ex- 
posed to  the  frosty  air.  Let  ns  not  forget  how  beautiful  and  varied  are 
the  forms  ot  its  flakes,  when  looked  at  through  a  magnifying  glass,  or  mic- 
roscope. 


8  til  MONTH. 


AUGUST,     1865. 


31  DAYS, 


[Sun  on  Merid. 

MOON'S  PHASES. 

Boston. 

New- York. 

Washington!  or  noon  mark. 

D. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.  M. 

D. 

H.    M.    S. 

I^^^TT  T    \1  r\r\xr    •.*...■*. 

7 
13 

0  45  mo. 
4  58  ev. 

0  33  mo. 
4  46  ev. 

0  33  mo 
4  36  ev. 

1 

9 

13    6    1 
12    5  13 

Third  Quarter, 

New  Moon, 

21 

2  33  mo. 

2  31  mo. 

3  11  mo 

.     17 

13    3  41 

First  Quarter, 

29 

7    3  mo. 

6  50  mo. 

6  40  mo 

.     35 

13    1  49 

P4 

^" 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

% 

w 

For  Boston,  New  Eng- 

For N.  York  City,  Phi- 

For Washington, 

O 
^ 

i^ 

0) 

land.  N.  York  Statt;, 

ladelphia,   Conn.,  N. 

Mar.vrd,Virg'a, 

^ 

a> 

Michigan,  Wit^consin, 

Jersej\  Penn..  Ohio, 

Kent\v,Miss"ri, 

O 

o 

Iowa  and  Ui-egon. 

Indiana  and  Illinois. 

and  California. 

< 

SUN 

SUN 

.MOON 

H.    W. 

SUN 

SUN 

MOON 

H.    W. 

SUN 

SUN 

MOON 

fl 

I'lseti 

!?ets. 

sets. 

Bost. 

rises 

sets. 

sets. 

N.  Y. 

rises 

sets. 

sets. 

O       '       " 

H    M 

H    M 

H  M 

n  M 

H    M 

H    M 

H  M 

H  M 

H    M 

H    M 

H  M 

1 

T 

17  54  57 

4  53 

7  20 

morn 

6    4 

4  56 

7  16 

morn 

3  50 

5    0 

7  13 

morn 

3 

W 

17  39  34 

4  53 

7  19 

0  35 

7    3 

4  57 

7  15 

0  39 

3  48 

5    1 

7  11 

0  43 

8 

T 

17  33  54 

4  54 

7  18 

1  33 

8    3 

4  58 

7  14 

1  37 

4  48 

5    3 

7  10 

1  31 

4 

F 

17    7  57 

4  55 

7  16 

3  17 

9    2 

4  59 

7  13 

3  31 

5  48 

5    3 

7    9 

2  25 

5 

S 

16  51  43 

4  56 

7  15 

3  17 

9  57 

5    0 

7  13 

3  30 

6  43 

5    3 

7    8 

3  34 

6 

A 

16  35  13 

4  57 

7  14 

rises. 

10  49 

5    1 

7  11 

rises. 

7  35 

5    4 

7    7 

rises. 

7 

M 

16  18  36 

4  58 

7  13 

7  14 

11  33 

5    2 

7  10 

7  13 

8  19 

5    5 

7    6 

7  10 

8 

T 

16    124 

4  59 

7  11 

7  51 

ev.24 

5    3 

7    9 

7  50 

9  10 

5    6 

7    4 

7  49 

9|  NV 

15  44    6 

5    0 

7  10 

8  35 

1  10 

5    4 

7    8 

8  25 

9  56 

5    7 

7    3 

8  26 

lo!  T 

15  36  33 

5    1 

7    9 

9    8 

1  53 

5    5 

7    6 

9    4 

10  39 

5    8 

7    1 

9  15 

11 

F 

15    8  46 

5    2 

7    8 

9  40 

2  41 

5    6 

7    5 

9  4311  37! 

5    9 

7    0 

9  44 

13 

S 

14  50  43 

5    3 

7    7 

10  19 

3  35 

5    7 

7    3 

10  33 

ev.31 

5  10 

6  59 

10  25 

13 

A 

14  33  26 

5    4 

7    5 

11     3 

4  33 

5    8 

7    3 

11     6 

1  19 

5  11 

6  58 

11  10 

14 

M 

14  13  56 

5    5 

7    4 

11  53 

5  34 

5    9 

7    0 

11  56 

2  20 

5  13 

6  57 

13    0 

15 

T 

13  55  11 

5    6 

7    2 

morn 

6  43 

5  10 

6  59 

morn 

3  28 

5  13 

6  55 

morn 

16 

W 

13  36  14 

5    7 

7    1 

0  43 

7  45 

5  11 

6  58 

0  57 

4  31 

5  14 

6  54 

0  51 

17 

T 

13  17    3 

5    8 

7    0 

1  39 

8  48 

5  13 

6  57 

1  44 

5  34 

5  15 

6  53 

1  47 

18 

F 

13  57  39 

5    9 

6  58 

3  37 

9  43 

5  13 

6  55 

3  41 

6  38 

5  16 

6  52 

2  45 

19    S 

13  38    4 

5  10 

6  56 

3  37 

10  39 

5  14 

6  54 

3  40 

7  15 

5  17 

6  50 

3  43 

20 

A 

13  18  16 

5  11 

6  55 

4  36 

11     9 

5  15 

6  53 

4  38 

7  55 

5  18 

6  49 

4  41 

31 

M 

11  58  16 

5  13 

6  54 

sets. 

11  48 

5  16 

6  51 

sets. 

8  34 

5  19 

648 

sets. 

22 

T 

1138    5 

5  14 

6  53 

7  17 

morn 

5  17 

6  50 

7  17 

9  14 

5  20 

6  46 

7  17 

33 

W 

11  17  43 

5  15 

6  51 

7  47 

0  38 

5  18 

6  49 

7  47 

9  50 

5  21 

6  45 

7  48 

34 

T 

10  57  11 

5  16 

6  49 

8  16 

1     4 

5  19 

6  47 

8  18 10  35 

5  31 

6  43 

8  19 

35 

F 

10  36  37 

5  17 

6  48 

8  45 

1  39 

5  30 

6  45 

8  4711     3 

5  33 

6  42 

8  49 

3(3 

S 

10  15  34 

5  18 

6  4{i 

9  18 

3  16 

.5  31 

6  43 

9  2011  43 

5  33 

6  41 

9  S3 

27 

A 

9  54  31 

5  19 

6  44 

9  51 

3  57 

5  33 

6  41 

9  55  morn 

5  34 

6  39 

9  58 

38 

M 

9  33  19 

5  30 

6  43 

10  30 

3  43 

5  33 

6  40 

10  34 

0  38 

5  25; 

6  38 

10  38 

39 

T 

9  11  58 

5  31 

6  41 

U  14 

4  33 

5  34 

6  38 

11  IS 

1  19 

5  2{j\ 

6  36 

11  33 

30 

W 

8  50  38 

5  33 

(5  39 

morn 

5  38 

5  35 

6  36 

morn 

3  14 

5  37  6  34  morn 

31 

T 

8  38  50 

5  23 

6  37 

0    4 

6  38 

5  36i 

6  34 

(] 

8i 

3  14 

5  2^ 

6  33' 

0  13 

Whirlwinds  sometimes  arise  from  winds  blowini?  among  loft)- and  pre- 
cipitous mountains,  the  form  of  wliieii  intliiences  tiu'ir  direction,  and  oc- 
casions gusts  to  descend  with  a  spiral  or  whirling  motion.  Thev  are  fre- 
quently, however,  caused  by  two  winds  meeting  each  otlier  at  an  angle, 
and  tlieu  turning  upon  a  center.  "When  two  winds  thus  encounter  on^; 
another,  any  cloud  which  liapi)en8  to  be  between  them  is  of  course  con- 
densed, and  turned  rapidly  around  ;  aiul  all  substances  suftlcientlv  light 
are  carried  up  into  the  air  by  the  whirling  motion  which  ensues.  The  ac- 
tion of  a  whirlwind  at  sea  occasions  the  curious  phenomeuou  called  a 
iDatcr-Kjjout. 


<^o^ 


9tiiMONTn.         SEPTEMBER,     1865. 


30  DAYS. 


MOON'S  PHASES. 


Full  Moon, 

TuiKD  Quarter,' 

New  Moon, 

First  Quarter,  •  • 


D. 

5 
11 

19 
27 


Boston. 


H.    M. 

9    8  mo. 
0  14  mo. 
6    1  ev. 
10    2ev. 


New- York. 


H.  M. 

8  56  mo. 
0  2  mo. 
5  49  ev. 

9  50  ev. 


Washington 


H.    M. 

8  4(j  mo. 
11  52  ev. 

5  39  ev. 

9  40  ev. 


Suu  on  Merid" 
or  noon  mark- 


D. 
1 
9 

17 


H.    M.    S. 

11  59  45 
11  57  5 
11  54  17 
11  51  31 


o 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


\^ 

^ 

Sd 

H 

m 

> 

a 

> 

aj 

U 

o 

o 

m 

>< 

a 

-< 

s 

p, 

CQ 

O    J    51 

F 

8  7  3 

S 

7  45  ^ 

A 

7  23  7: 

M 

7  0  581 

T 

6  38  42 

W 

6  16  19 

T 

5  53  50 

F 

5  31  16 

S 

5  8  35 

A 

4  45  50 

M 

4  22  59 

T 

3  59  64 

W 

3  37  4 

T 

3  14  0 

F 

2  50  53 

S 

2  27  4~^ 

A 

2  4  28 

M 

141  12 

T 

1  17  53 

W 

0  54  32 

T 

0  3110 

F 

0  7  47 

S 

S.  15  38 

A 

*0  39  2 

M 

1  2  27 

T 

1  25  52 

W 

1  49  16 

T 

2  12  39 

F 

2  36  1 

S 

2  59  22 

CALENDAR 

For  Boston.  Xew-Eng- 
land,  N.  York  State, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Oresron. 


SUN  I  SUN 

rises  sets. 


26 
25 
23 
5  34: 6  21 
19 
17 


MlH 


24 
2() 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


M 

36 

a5 

33 
31 


MOON 

sets. 


35'  6 


36  6 

37  6 

38  6 

39  6 

40  6 
41|6 

42  6 

43  6 

44  6 

45  6 

46  6 

47  5 

48  5 

49  5 

50  5 

51  5 

53  5 

54  5 

55  5 


H  3f 

1  1 

2  3 

3  9 

4  18 
30  rises. 
28    6  59 

7  36 

8  18 
9 
9 

10  40 

11  36 
16imorn 
14|  0  33 

1  31 

2  31 
3 
4 


H.    W. 

Bost. 


1 
50 


12 

11 

9 

7 

5 

4 

2 

0 

58 

56 

54 

52 

50 


13 
26 

5  24 
sets. 

6  47 


7 
7 


18 
51 

8  28 

9  10 
9  56 

10  48 
49ill  46 
46lmorn 
45:  0  49 


H 

7 
8 
9 


M 

31 
33 
32 


10  25 

11  11 

12  0 

ev.49 

1 
o 


32 
24 
18 
17 
18 
24 
26 


8  23 

9  16 
10    1 

10  42 

11  18 
11  55 
morn 

0  34 

1  10 

1  47 

2  26 

3  12 

4  2 

4  57 

5  57 
7    1 


CALENDAR 

For  N.  York  City,  Phi- 
ladelphia, Conn.,  N 
Jersey,  Penn.,  Ohio 
Indiana  and  Illinois. 


SUN 

SUN 

MOON 

rises 

sets. 

H  M 

sets. 

H  M 

H  M 

5  27 

6  33 

1   4 

5  28 

6  32 

2  6 

5  29 

6  30 

3  11 

5  30 

6  29 

4  20 

5  31 

6  27 

rises. 

5  32 

6  26 

7  0 

5  33 

624 

7  38 

5  34 

6  23 

8  21 

5  35 

6  21 

9  5 

5  36 

6  19 

9  53 

5  36 

6  18 

10  32 

5  37 

6  16 

11  40 

5  38 

6  14 

morn 

5  39 

6  12 

0  37 

5  40 

6  10 

1  34 

5  41 

6  8 

2  33 

5  42 

6  7 

3  17 

5  43 

6  5 

4  27 

5  44 

6  4 

5  24 

5  45 

6  2 

sets. 

5  46 

6  1 

6  49 

5  47 

5  59 

7  21 

5  48 

5  57 

7  54 

5  49 

5  55 

8  32 

5  50 

5  53 

9  14 

5  51 

5  52 

10  0 

5  52 

5  50 

10  52 

5  53 

5  49 

11  50 

5  54 

5  47 

morn 

5  55 

5  45 

0  52 

H. 

N. 


w. 
Y. 


CALENDAR 

For  Washington, 
Mary'ld,Virg'a, 
Kent'y.Miss'ri, 
and  California. 


SUN  I  SUN 

rises  sets. 


MOON 

sets. 


H  M    H 

4  17:5 

5  19;  5 

6  18,15 

7  11 

7  57 

8  46 

9  35 

10  18 

11  10 
-4 

3 

4 
10 
12 


ev. 
1 
2 


4 
5 
6 


9 
2 


6  47! 


28 
4 


8  411 

9  20 


9  56  5 

10  33  5 

11  12  5 

58 


11 
morn 

0  48 

1  43 

2  43 

3  47 


o 
5 
5 
5 
5 
'5 


MH 

29  6 

30  6 
316 

32  6 

33  6 

34  6 

35  6 

35  6 

36  6 

37  6 

38  6 
39i6 
40  6 
40,6 
41:  6 
42[6 
4316 
44' 6 

44  0 

45  6 
46'6 

47  5 

48  5 

49  5 

50  5 
51 


M 

31 
30 

28 
27 
25 

241 
23! 
21| 
20 
18 


H    M 

1  9 

2  10 

3  14 

4  22 

rises. 
7    1 

7  40 

8  24 

9  8 
58 


9 

17110  48 
15|ll  45 
13  morn 
12  0  41 
10    1  37 


9 


7 
5 
4 

2; 

ll 

59 

5!i 

00 


2  36 


52 
53 
54 


55.5 


3  21 

4  28 

5  24 
sets. 

6  51 

7  23 

7  57 

8  36 
53  9  18 
5210  4 
51  10  56 
4911  54 
47  moTTi 
45    0  55 


Hurricanes — Have  been  supposed  to  be  of  electric  origin.  A  larije 
vacuum  is  suddenly  created  in  tlie  atmosphere,  into  which  the  surround- 
ing air  rushes  with  immense  rapidity,  sometimes  from  opposite  i)oints  of 
the  compass,  spreading  the  most  friglitful  devastation  along  its  track,  root- 
ing up  trees,  and  levelling  liouses  with  the  ground.  Tliey  are  seldom  ex- 
perienced beyond  the  tropics,  or  nearer  the  equator  than  the  9th  or  10th 
parallels  ot  latitude;  and  they  rage  with  the  greatest  fury  near  the  tropics, 
in  the  vicinity  of  land  orislaiids,  while  far  out  in  the  open  ocean  thc}^  rare- 
ly occur.  They  are  most  common  among  the  AVest  India  Islands,  near  the 
east  coast  of  Madagascar,  in  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  iu  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  changing  of  the  monsoons,  and  on  the  coast  of  China. 


^c^=- 


lOtli  MONTH. 


OCTOBER,     186  5. 


31  DAYS. 


MOON'S  PHASES. 


Full  Moon, 
Thiud  Qlmkter, 
New  Moon,-  ••• 
First  Quarter,  • 


*••«•< 


D. 

4 
11 
19 


Boston. 


H. 

5 

10 
11 
11 


M. 

47  ev. 
38  mo. 
43  mo. 
6  mo. 


New- York. 

H.  M. 

5  35  ex. 

10  26  mo. 

11  31  mo. 
10  54  mo. 

Sun 

on  Merid. 

Washington 

or  noon  mark. 

H.  M. 

D. 

H.  M.  S. 

5  25  ev. 

1 

11  49  32 

10  16  mo. 

9 

11  47  11 

11  21  mo. 

17 

11  45  20 

10  44  mo. 

25 

11  44  8 

W 

H 

o 

O 

>^ 
■< 
0 

K 
O 

Sun's  declens.  S. 

Of" 

1 

A 

3  22  40 

2 

M 

3  45  56 

3 

T 

4  9  10 

4 

VV 

4  32  21 

5 

T 

4  55  28 

6 

F 

5  18  32 

7 

S 

5  4131 

8 

A 

6  4  27 

9 

M 

6  27  17 

10 

T 

6  50  3 

11 

W 

7  13  43 

12 

T 

7  35  17 

13 

F 

7  57  45 

14 

S 

8  20  7 

15 

A 

8  42  22 

16 

M 

9  4  29 

17 

T 

9  26  29 

18 

W 

9  48  20 

19 

T 

10  10  3 

20 

F 

10  31  37 

21 

S 

10  53  1 

23  Al 

11  14  16 

23 

M 

11  35  21 

24 

T 

11  56  15 

2.5 

W 

12  16  58 

26 

T 

12  37  29 

27 

F 

12  57  49 

28 

S 

13  17  57 

29 

A 

13  37  52 

30 

M 

13  57  33 

31 

T 

14  17  2" 

CALENDAR 

For  Boston,  New  Eng- 
land, N.  York  State, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Oregon. 


SUN 

SON 

MOON 

rises 

sets. 
H  M 

sets. 

H  M 

H  M 

5  56 

5  43 

1  55 

5  57 

5  42 

3  5 

5  58 

5  40 

4  17 

5  59 

5  39 

rises. 

6  1 

5  38 

6  9 

6  2 

5  36 

6  53 

6  8 

5  34 

7  40 

6  4 

5  33 

8  33 

6  5 

5  31 

9  28 

6  6 

5  29 

10  25 

6  8 

5  28 

11  25 

6  9 

5  26 

morn 

6  10 

5  24 

0  24 

6  11 

5  23 

1  23 

6  12 

5  20 

2  20 

6  13 

5  19 

3  17 

6  14 

5  17 

4  13 

6  15 

5  16 

5  9 

6  17 

5  14 

sets. 

6  18 

5  13 

5  53 

6  19 

5  11 

6  28 

6  21 

5  10 

7  10 

6  33 

5  8 

7  53 

6  23 

5  7 

8  43 

6  24 

5  5 

9  38 

6  25 

5  4 

10  37 

6  27 

5  2 

11  40 

6  28 

5  1 

morn 

6  39  5  0 

0  45 

6  31  4  58 

1  53 

6  33 

4  57 

3  4 

H.  AV. 

Bost. 


H  M 

8  3 

9  3 
9  59 

10  50 

11  36 


ev 
1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


39 
19 
6 
2 
59 
58 
57 
57 
51 


8  43 

9  25 
10    9 

10  48 

11  33 
morn 

0    3 
0  43 


23 
1 
47 
37 
31 


5  29 

6  29 

7  32 

8  33 


CALENDAR 

For  N.  York  City,  Phi- 
ladelphia, Conn.,  N. 
Jerse}',  Penn..  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois. 


SUN  j  SUN 

i-ises:sets. 


n  M  H 

•5  56  5 
5  57  5 

5  5Si  5 

5  59  5 

6  015 

6  115 
6  2!5 
6    35 


6  10 
6  11 
6  12 
6  13 
6  14 
6  15 
6  16 
6  18 
6  19 
6  20 
6  21; 
6  22! 
6  24i5 
6  35'  5 
6  26'  5 
6  27j  5 
6  28  4 


M 

43 

43 

41 

39 

37 

36 

34 

33 

31 

"29 

28 

26 

25 

23 

22 

20 

19 

17 

16 

15 

13 

12 

10 

8 

7 

5 

4 

3 

2 

0 

59 


MOON    H.    W. 

sets.   N.  Y. 


H  M 

1  57 

3  6 

4  17 
rises. 

6  12 

6  56 

7  44 

8  38 

9  33 

10  29 

11  28 
morn 

0  27 


25 
21 
18 
13 

8 


H  M 

4  49 

5  49 

6  45 

7  36 

8  22 

9  15 
10    5 

10  52 

11  48 
ev.45 


44 
43 
43 
37 

28 


6  11 
6  55 


sets. 

5  56 

6  32 

7  13 

7  67 

8  47 

9  42 

10  41 

11  43 
morn 

0  47 

1  54 
3    4 


34 
9 


8  49 

9  28 
10    9 

10  47 

11  33 
morn 

0  23 


17 
15 
15 

18 
19 


CALENDAR 

For  Washington, 
Marvrd,Virg'a, 
Kent'y.Miss'ri, 
and  California. 


SUN 

rises 


n 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
i6 


M 

56 

57 

58 

59 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


SUN 

sets. 


M 

44 
43 
41 
39 
38 
37 
35 
34 
32 
31 
30 
29 
27 
25 
24 
22 
20 
19 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
10 
9 
7 
5 
4 
3 
2 


MOON 

sets. 


H  M 

2  0 

3  7 

4  18 
rises. 

6  14 

6  59 

7  47 

8  43 

9  36 

10  34 

11  33 
morn 

0  30 


37 
23 
19 
13 
7 
sets. 

5  59 

6  35 

7  18 


1 
51 


9  46 

10  44 

11  45 
morn 

0  48 

1  55 
3    3 


Cn.VNOE  OF  Air. — Change  of  air  is  at  all  times  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant auxiliaries  of  the  medical  adviser.  To  persons  confined  in  close  towns, 
accustomed  to  sedentary  employments,  and  aiiftcrinji:  from  tlic  ailments 
incidental  to  such  situations,  and  modes  of  life,  a  chang:e  to  some  open 
hilly  district,  or  the  breezy  sea-side,  often  produces  marvellous  results  ; 
60  with  the  poor  invalid,  attacked,  perchance,  by  consumption,  who  finds 
the  fresh  breezes  of  the  hills  or  the  sea-shore  too  keen  for  the  diseased 
luniks  to  breathe,  for  such,  in  somr-  sheltered  vale  in  the  Floridas,  and  other 
Southern  portions  of  our  land,  relief  and  enjoyment  may  be  often  found. 
lu  the  low-lying,  thickly-wooded  rural  districts  the  air  is  generally  relax- 


f 


iituinoNTH.        NOVEMBER,     1865. 


30  DAYS. 


MOON'S  PHASES. 


Full  Moon, 

Thikd  Quaktek,' 

New  Moon, 

First  Quarter,-  • 


D. 

3 
10 
18 


Boston. 


H. 

3 

1 

6 

10 


M. 

19  mo. 
1  mo. 
16  mo. 
15  ev. 


New-York. 

H. 

M. 

3 

7 

mo. 

0  49 

mo. 

(> 

4 

mo. 

10 

3 

ev. 

Wasbingtorii 

1 

H.    M.  j 

5  57  mo.! 
0  39  mo.! 
5  54  mo.: 
9  53  ev.  I 


Sun  on  Merid. 
or  noon  mark. 


D.   I  H.   M.   S. 

1     11  43  42 

9     11  44    0 

17     11  45  13 

25  I  11  47  19 


» 
O 

O 

H 
■< 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 


W 

T 

F 

S 

A 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

A 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

A 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

A 

M 

T 

W 


a2 

o 

m 

"a 

B 
CO 

O    5    >' 

14  36  17 

14  55  17 

15  14  3 

15  32  34 

15  50  50 

16  8  4'.) 

16  26  33 

16  44  0 

17  1  10 

17  18  3 

17  34  37 

17  50  54 

18  6  52 

18  22  31 

18  37  51 

18  52  51 

19  7.31 

19  21  50 

19  35  49 

19  49  26 

20  2  41 

20  15  34 

20  28  5 

20  40  13 

20  51  58 

21  3  1'.; 

21  14  16 

21  24  50 

21  34  5'., 

J  21  44  44 

CALENDAR  i 

For  Boston,  New-Eng-  i 
land.  \.  York  State, ' 
Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Orejron. 


SUN 

rises  sets. 


H    M  H 

0  33  4 
6  34  4 
6  35  4 
6  36  4 
6  37  4 
6  39:  4 
6  40  4 
6  41  4 
6  4314 
6  44  4 
6  45 
6  47 
6  48 
6  49 
6  51 
6  52 
6  53 
6  54 
6  55 
6  56 
6  58 
6  59 

0 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 


JN 

MOON 

ts. 

sets. 

M 

H  M 

.55 

4  16 

54 

5  28 

53 

rises. 

52 

6  19 

50 

7  14 

49 

8  13 

48 

9  13 

47 

10  15 

45 

11  14 

44 

morn 

43 

0  12 

42 

1  11 

41 

2  6 

40 

3  4 

39 

3  59 

38 

4  56 

37 

5  53 

36 

sets. 

36 

5  .50 

35 

6  39 

34 

7  32 

33 

8  31 

33 

9  31 

32 

10  34 

31 

11  39 

31 

morn 

30 

0  47 

29 

1  55 

29 

3  6 

29 

4  17 

H.    W. 

Bost. 

H    M 

9  33 

10  27 

11  17; 
ev.  9 


2 
51 
41 


3  36 

4  30' 

5  22  i 

6  17 

7  9 
7  59 


8  48 

9  33 
10  16 

10  55 

11  .34 
morn  I 

0  18  i 

1  1 

1  42 

2  27 

3  15 

4  6 


CALENDAR 

For  N.  York  City,  Phi- 
ladelphia, Conn.,  N. 
Jersey,  Penn.,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois. 


SUN 

rises 


M 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
35 
36 
38 
39 
40 
41 
43 
44 
45 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
0 
1 
2 
4 


SUN 

Moon 

sets. 

sets. 

II  M 

H  M 

4.59 

4  15 

4.58 

5  26 

4.57 

rises. 

4  56 

6  22 

4.55 

7  18 

4.53 

8  17 

4.52 

9  17 

4  50 

10  18 

4  49 

11  16 

4  48 

morn 

4  47 

0  14 

4  46 

1  12 

4  45 

2  6 

444 

3  3 

4  4:3 

3  57 

4  42 

4  54 

4  41 

5  .50 

4  40 

seto. 

4  40 

5  54 

4  39 

6  43 

4  38 

7  36 

4  38 

8  34 

4  37 

9  34 

4  36 

10  36 

4  36 

11  40 

4  35 

morn 

4  34 

0  47 

4  34 

1  54 

4  33 

3  4 

4  33 

4  14 

H.    W. 

N.  Y. 


H  M 

6  19 

7  13 

8  3' 

8  55: 

9  48 

10  37 

11  27 
ev.22 

1  16 

2  8 

3  3 


CALENDAR 

For  Washington, 
Mary"ld,Yirg*a, 
Kent'y.Miss'ri, 
and  California. 

SJJN  I  SUN  jMOON 

rises  sets.  I  sets. 


55 


M  H 

27;  5 

28  5 

29  4 

30  4 
31:4 
32  4 
33;  4 
35  4 
36i4 
37:  4 
39  4 


45  i  6 
341^6 


6  1916 


7  2: 

7  411 

8  20i 

9  4 
9  47 

10  28 

11  13 
morn 

0  1 
0  52 


47 

47 
48 
52 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


M,  H  M 
1  4  14 

0'  5  24 

.59  rises. 
.58  6  26 
57  7  22 
.56:  8  21 
.551  9  21 
5410  21 
.5311  19 
52  inorn 
.51  0  15 
1 


46  4 
47;  4 
48:4 


50 

49^ 
48 
47 
46 
46 
45 
44 
441 


12 
6 
2 
56 
51 
47 


sets. 


5  53",;  6 


49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

.55 

.56 

57,4 

58;  4 


5 
6 

43  7 
42| 
42! 
4110 
41  11  42 
41  morn 


59 
44 

40 

8  38 

9  37 
39 


41 
40 
40 
401 


0  47 

1  .54 

3  3 

4  12 


ing,  and  frequently  laden  witli  miasma  ;  persons  who  are  obliged  to  dwell 
there  should  get  out  upon  the  open  hills  as  often  as  possible,  and  let  the 
lungs  play  freely  in  the  bracing  air;  those  engaged  in  rural  occupations 
are  usually  enabled  to  resist  the  enervating  eilects  of  the  bad  air  which 
they  inhale,  although  not  always,  as  we  see  by  the  prevalence  of  ague  and 
other  fevers  among  them.  After  all,  however,  for  purity  of  air,  the  coun- 
try is  far  to  be  preferred  to  the  town,  and  in  most  situations  the  rural 
population  are  more  healthful  than  the  url^an. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  noted  that  dry  air  is  good,  if  not  too  dry;  in 
which  case  it  is  likelj*  to  cause  cracks  and  chaps  in  the  skin,  and  to  be 
loaded  with  minute  particles  of  dust,  which  are  injurious  to  the  lungs. 


3^= -^r-^^ 

i2tii  MONTH.        DECEMBER,     1865.         31  days., 

iiSuu  on  Merid. 

MOON'S  PHASES. 

Boston. 

New-York 

.  Washington'  or  noon  mark. 

D. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

D. 

H.    M.    S. 

0 

2    Oev. 
7  29  ev. 

1  48  ev. 
7  17  ev. 

1  38  ev 

1 

11  49  34 

Thikd  Quarter,  •  •  • 

•      9 

7    7  ev. 

9 

11  52  46 

■    17 
•    25 

0    1  mo. 
7  47  mo. 

11  49  ev. 
7  35  mo 

11  39  ev. 
7  25  mo 

17 

11  56  35 

First  Quarter, 

.    25 

12    0  34 

K 

m 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

% 

For  Boston,  New-Eng- 

For N.  York  City,  Phi- 

ForW^ashington, 

0 

?^ 

0 

land.  N.  York  State, 

ladelphia,   Conn.,  N. 

Maryl'd,Virg'a, 

13 

^ 

0 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

Jersey,  Penn.,  Ohio, 

Kent'y.Miss'ri, 

0 

0 

Iowa  and  Oregon. 

Indiana  and  Illinois. 

and  Calilornia. 

^ 

SUN 

SUN 

.MOON  u.   w. 

SUN 

SUN    MOON  1 

H.    W. 

SUN 

SUN 

MOON 

< 

C3 

rises 
H    M 

?ets. 
H    M 

sets.  Bost. 

rises 
H    M 

sets. 

sets. 

N.  Y. 

rises 

seta. 

sets. 

~ 

«       )       n 

11  M      H    M 

H    M 

H  M 

H  M 

H    M 

H    M 

H    M 

1 

F 

21  54    3 

7  10 

4  29 

5  28  10    6 

7    5 

4  34    5  25 

6  52 

6  59 

4  40 

5  22 

2 

S 

32    2  57 

711 

4  29 

rises. 

11    0 

7    6 

4  34  rises. 

7  46 

7    0 

4  39 

rises. 

8 

f\ 

22  11  26 

7  12 

4  28 

5  53 

11  51 

7    7 

4  34    5  57i 

8  37 

7    1 

4  39 

6    1 

4 

iM 

22  19  28 

7  13 

4  28 

6  55 

ev.44 

7    8 
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Moist  air  is  not  healthy  to  breathe,  especially  if  accompanied  by  cold,  as 
it  often  is  in  this  climate;  hence  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary  diseases. 
The  air  of  the  coast,  if  not  too  keen,  is  undoubtedly  stimulating-  and 
strenj^lhenin":,  in  a  great  measure  owing,  probably,  to  its  containing  a  por- 
tion of  the  marine  constituents;  there  is  a  healthful  freshness  in  the  very 
play  and  dash  of  tlie  waves,  and  the  lungs  seem  to  inhale  larger  quantities 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  expand  more  freely,  by  the  margin  of  the  wide 
ocean;  here  that  indispensable  condition  of  atmospheric  purity,  constant 
motion,  ever  prevails,  as  it  docs  usually  upon  great  elevations,  hill-tops, 
and  lofty  table-lands,  around  and  over  which  the  gales  sweep. 
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HOUSE  is  always  a  teacher ;  it  may  become  an  agent  of  civiliza- 
tion. "While  builders  minister  to  deceit  and  vanity,  those  vices 
,  will  prevail ;  when  their  works  embody  fitness,  truth  and  dignified 
simplicity,  these  republican  virtues  will  be  firmly  rooted  in  the 
nation.  Few  are  aware  how  strong  an  influence  is  exerted  by  the 
>s^^^^l^  dwelling  on  its  inhabitants. 

t'  Mistakes   in   building   are  more  often  made  through  want  of 

thought   than   lack  of  taste  or  means;  still  the  consequences  are  equally 
serious. 

To  harmonize  with  the  surrounding  Scenery,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
landscape,  is  the  highest  beauty  of  a  domestic  building.  This  is  too  often 
overlooked ; — and  we  find  the  dignity  and  repose  of  Nature  broken  by  the 
presence  of  white,  bare,  bleak  abodes,  set  ostentatiously  in  unplanted  fields. 
Flat  roofs  and  horizontal  lines  are  opposed  to  the  ascending  lines  of  rocks 
and  mountains  around  them ;  lofty  turrets  and  steep  gables  rise  up  to  con- 
tradict the  natural  expression  of  level  plains.  A  house  may  be  considered 
beautiful  in  the  situation  which  suits  it ;  its  precise  copy,  in  an  unfit  place, 
will  always  be  a  miserable  deformity. 

\      *  The  plans  and  most  of  the  matter  of  this  article  were  furnished  by  an  assistant. 
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Fashion  is  not  the  synonym  of  taste;  nor  is  beauty  monopolized  by 
wealth.  A  low  log-cabin,  nestled  in  the  woods,  the  moss  grown  over  its 
roof,  the  morning-glories  climbing  to  the  rustic  window,  is  more  attractive 
and  is  a  better  home  than  many  a  costly  marble  mansion.  But  the  effort  of 
"  putting  the  best  foot  foremost,"  and  anxiously  attempting  much  display, 
costs  our  country  homes  the  truth,  the  comfort,  the  sobriety  which  ought  to 
characterize  their  architecture. 

No  house  can  fail  to  please  whose  form  and  hue  accord  with  the  adjacent 
country;  which  looks  just  what  it  is,  neither  less  nor  more;  whose  propor- 
tions and  details  are  formed  upon  the  principles  of  taste ;  and  whose  inner 
arrangement  regards  economy  of  space  and  gives  attention  to  the  laws  of 
health, — requiring  the  fewest  steps,  presenting  the  greatest  cheerfulness, 
neatness  and  convenience  for  conmion  and  daily  use.  All  which  the  poorest 
man  who  builds  can  have  as  well  as  the  rich ;  for  Providence  opens  a  short 
road  to  comfort,  but  hedges  up  the  path  to  luxury. 
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This  design,  being  intended  for  a  respectable  family  of  limited  means,  who 
desire  a  home  of  their  own,  however  humble,  has  been  supplied,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  such,  with  every  facility  for  refined  domestic  life ;  although, 
of  course,  in  a  small  way. 

There  is  but  one  large  room  for  general  family  use,  but  this  is  furnished 
with  a  pantry  5  by  8  feet,  and  a  platform  adjoining  the  wood-house,  where, 
in  mild  weather,  much  coarse  work  may  be  performed.  From  this  the  cellar 
stairs  descend,  directly  under  the  flight  to  the  upper  story.     The  closet  in 
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this  platform  may  be  constructed  only 
three  feet  high,  to  contain  iron  ware, 
and  the  top  of  it  can  be  used  as  a 
table  for  washing  dishes.  The  sliding 
window  in  the  pantry  will  allow  the 
replacing  of  the  dishes  without  taking 
them  around  through  the  living-room 
door.  The  platform  being  in  the  body 
of  the  house,  is  simply  enclosed  on  its 
outer  side  by  the  studding  of  the 
walls — in  this  a  door-way  should  be 
made  to  allow  free  access  to  the  wood- 
house. 

There  is  a  large  bed-room  on  the 
first  floor,  having  two  closets.  (The 
place  most  suitable  for  the  bed  is 
marked  by  a  parallelogram  crossed  by  diagonal  lines;  and  all  the  doors  in 
this  and  the  succeeding  plans  are  marked  with  dotted  lines,  showing  in  what 
direction   they  should   swing   back.)     The  upper  story  is  occupied  by  two 

bed-rootns   and    a   bath-room.      The 


Fig.  3.— First  Floor. 


Chamber  Floor. 


garrets  are  obtained  by  enclosing  the 
sloping  space  on  each  side  of  the 
chambers,  thus  leaving  them  of  pro- 
per height  throughout. 

The  right  hand  chimney,  rising 
only  from  the  second  floor,  should  be 
solidly  supported  by  thick  planks  in 
that  part  of  the  floor  where  it  stands, 
to  prevent  its  settling.  The  stove- 
pipe from  the  living-room  fire  passes 
up  into  the  room  above  to  enter  the  chimney. 

The  body  of  the  house  is  25  by  34  feet,  with  a  wing  12  by  17  feet. 
Cost  of  Brection.— The  cost  of  building  in  accordance  with  these  designs 
will  vary  much  with  the  degree  of  finish  and  price  of  materials,  and  the 
estimates  furnished  can  be  considered  only  as  approximate  ones.  They  are 
made,  in  all  instances,  on  the  basis  of  prices  before  the  war,  to  which  the 
requisite  additions  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  increased  rates. 
The  estimates  are  also  intended  for  wood — if  built  of  stone  or  brick,  nearly 
one-half  more  should  be  added,  varying  with  localities. 

The  cost  of  a  house  built  according   to  the  preceding   design,  would   be 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
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The  building,  plainly  and  neatly  constructed  of  wood,  and  vertically 
boarded,  would  cost,  before  the  war,  eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  thirty-three  feet  square  and  one  story  and  a  half  in  height ; 
the  lower  story  should  be  nine  feet  high,  and  the  upper  one  five  feet  on  the 
sides,  when  finished,  and  as  much  higher  in  the  centre  as  desired. 

On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  parlor,  bed-room,  sitting-room  and  kitchen — 

the    last   two    communicating    by   an 
entry  from  Avhich  the  cellar  stairs  de- 


Fig.  G.— First  Moor. 


Fig.  l.—  Cliamher  Floor. 


scend.     Both  bed-room  and  kitchen  open  into  an  entry  with  an  outside  door,  ^ 
whose  left-hand  side  is  occupied  with  shelves  for  kitchen  use,  or  a  sink  or 
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the  water-pump  might   be   placed   there,  as  the  convenience  of  the  family 
might  most  require. 

The  stairs  which  lead  to  the  chambers  are  near  the  bed-roOm  door — an 
advantage  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  case  of  sickness.  The  two  right- 
hand  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  adapted  to  family  use,  one  of  them 
having  a  door  into  the  bath-room,  and  both  being  connected  by  a  lighted 
passage,  with  shelves  on  one  side,  as  in  the  one  below.  All  the  bed-rooms 
are  furnished  with  closets,  and  are  nearly  equal  in  size. 


jiL.  fTjAJLn  country  hotjsk. 


This  dwelling,  neat  and  cheerful  in  its  exterior,  is  32  by  35  feet  in  size, 
and  so  simple  in  the  arrangement  of  its  rooms  as  to  require  little  explana- 
tion. 

The  parlor  and  sitting  room  are  entered  by  a  small  passage-way  openin<» 
on  the  veranda  in  front.  A  side  hall  connects  with  the  three  principal 
rooms,  and  contains  the  stair-case.  The  kitchen  is  entered  through  the 
sitting-room,  and  has  a  pantry  adjoining. 

The  upper  rooms  are  equal  in  size  to  those  below  them,  and  are  furnished 
with  closets ;  between  two  of  them  a  small  bathing-room  is  situated.     The 
recess,  5  by  8  feet,  in  the  right-hand  front  bed-room,  forms  a  pleasant  place    A 
for  sewing  or  study ;  or  may  be  set  off  by  a   partition   to   form  a  separate  JA 
room.  /j 
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Fij?.  9.— First  F.oor. 
The  expense  would  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  design. 


9^. 
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The  plan  affords  a  parlor,  sitting-room,  kitchen  and  seven  bed-rooms,  and 
is  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  large  fumilj  residing  in  a  country  village  or  on  a 
farm  of  moderate  size. 

The   front    porch   may  be   fitted   with   glazed  windows  and    a    door   in 

winter,  in  order  to  add    to  the  warmth  of  the  hall.     The  sitting  or  dining- 
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Fig.  U.— First  Floor. 


Fig.  13— Chamber  Floor. 


room  is  separated  from  the  kitchen 
by  the  pantry  —  an  arrangement 
which  is  approved  by  all  who  have 
tried  it ;  as  it  excludes  much  noise 
and  smoke  from  the  dining-room, 
while  the  pantry  is  accessible  to 
both  rooms  at  once. 

The  wing  is  not  as  high  as  the 
main  part  of  the  house  in  either 
story — the  difference  between  the 
height  of  the  lower  rooms  requiring 
that  the  bed-rooms  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  wing  should  be  entered 
from  the  landing  of  the  stairs  ;  a 
few  more  steps  lead  to  the  upper 
hall  aiul  the  front  rooms. 

There  are  several  points  in  which 
this  design  may  be  modified  to  suit 
different  tastes  and  requirements. 
Most  persons  would  prefer  a  sliding 
window,  or  no  connection  at  all, 
between  the  bed-room  on  the  fii-st 
floor  and  the  kitchen.  Some  might 
wisli  a  door  in  the  parlor  to  open 
on  the  little  back  porch,  instead 
of  a  window  opening  from  the 
floor  by  weights  and  pulleys ;  or 
choose  to  employ  the  airy  and 
pleasant  little  bed-room,  8  by  11, 
above  stairs,  as  a  study  or  sewing 
room.  These  changes  are  easily 
made. 

The  cost  of  this  building  would 
be  about  two  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars. 

[The  engraving  of  the  perspec- 
tive view  is  defective  in  some  par- 
ticulars, but  serves  to  give  the 
general  expression,] 
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In   the   erection  of  this  class  of  dwellings,  we  need  to   strike   a  happy 
medium  between  the  unsuitable  and  profuse  adornment  sometimes  used,  and 


Fig.  15— Mrt:t  Floor. 
total  disregard  of  taste  and  the  neglect  of  every  mental  and  social  require- 
ment.    More  of  the  real  character  of  the  country  gentleman  should  be  ex- 
pressed— his  culture  without  foppishness — honesty  without  rudeness. 
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Upon  this  principle  the  present  design  is  believed  to  be  based.  "While 
every  facility  for  household  labors  is  presented,  there  is  scope  offered  for 
home  comfort,  intellectual  improvement  and  wide  hospitality. 

The  front  rooms  are  so  placed,  that  they  must  be  more  or  less  used  by  the 
family.     The  house  consists  of  two  buildings,  a  large  one  in  front  and  a 

small  one  in  the  rear, — con- 
nected by  the  kitchen,  which 
is  only  one  story  in  height, 
with  a  lofty  ceiling  following 
up  the  slope  of  the  rafters,  so 
as  to  be  high  in  the  centre ; 
lighted  by  windows  on  each 
side,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
closets,  &c.,  required  in  do- 
mestic labor.  The  wood  closet 
must  be  kept  filled  with  wood, 
cut  ready  for  use  in  a  detached 
wood-house.  The  dairy  or 
milk-room  has  an  outer  door 
of  its  own,  and  a  large  closet 
for  keeping  cheese.  This 
closet  is  so  situated  that  the 
odor  of  the  cheese  is  not  likely 
to  fill  the  house.  The  cellar 
stairs  are  easily  accessible  from 
kitchen,  dairy  and  back  kitchen, 
and  the  stairs  to  the  back 
chambers  can  be  used  by  the 
hired  men  without  their  enter- 
I  j3i/i(Axu7».  K~~7| / \|  .  r— -TixTTZAa-mifc.  king  the  other  rooms,  as  the 
I  V   BEDROOM.  V  I  passage  leading  to  them  opens 

|,„„,^„ /  t'^^^°1'^N  ■l^■■■l^"^-"^-'^^^^^^      The    large   and 

Fig.  16.— Chamber  Floor.  pleasant  sitting-room   is   near 

the  kitchen,  the  front  stair-case  and  two  bed-rooms.  Some  of  the  doors  to 
the  upper  rooms  should  be  partially  glazed,  to  admit  enough  light  to  the 
upper  hall ;  or  the  small  bed-room  might  be  omitted  and  the  hall  thus 
lighted   by  the  front  window.     The  four  other  bed-rooms  are  all  large,  of 


equal  size,  and  furnished  with  ample  closet-room.  The  upper  room  on  the 
right  hand,  (being  reached  only  by  an  entry,)  is  more  retired  than  the  rest, 
and  would  be  comfortable  and  quiet  for  an  invalid. 

The  upper  floor  of  the  rear  building  is  occupied  by  two  good  bed-rooms, 
for  the  use  of  domestics,  &;c.,  closets  being  made  next  to  the  eaves.  A 
gable-window  hghta  the  space  between  the  rooms.     Cost,  about  $3,300. 
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The  form  of  this  design  is  a  plain  paralellogram,  40  by  43  feet,  with  a 
projection  in  front  three  feet  deep,  and  verandas  on  both  sides. 

It  is  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  \avge  and  genteel  family,  who  occupy  it  as  a 
country  residence.     With  considerable   modification  of  plan,    reduction   in 

size,  and   built 
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Fig.  n.—Mrst  Floor. 


Fig. 
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terior,  it  would 
answer  the  pur- 
poses of  a  coun- 
try boarding- 
house. 

The  house  is 
entered  by  a 
porch  which 
opens  into  a 
large  hall,  with 
parlor  on  the 
right  and  din- 
ing-room on  the 
left  hand.  The 
latter  16  by  19 
feet,  (misprinted  16  by  19,) 
contains  a  large  bay  window 
into  which  the  dining-table 
may  be  extended  if  more 
room  is  needed.  An  enclos- 
ed porch,  or  arcade,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  end  of  the  stair- 
case hall.  If  the  cost  of  this 
feature  is  considered  too 
great,  the  hall  can  extend  to 
the  outer  wall  of  the  house. 
The  landing  of  the  stairs 
looks  out  on  the  balcony;  a 
few  broad  steps  on  the  left 
hand  lead  to  a  retired  cham- 
ber ;  the  right  hand  steps  to 
the  upper  hall.  Five  sleep- 
ing rooms,  a  bath-room  and 


a  number  of  closets  fill  up  the  second  story,     A  servants'  stair-case  lands  in 
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the  passage  to  the  bath-room, 
and  directly  over  this  a  flight 
ascends  to  their  rooms  in  the 
attic.  Here  the  steep  rise  of 
the  roof  affords  ample  space 
for  two  sleeping-rooms,  light- 
ed by  dormer  windows  in  the 
roof,  and  closet  space  and 
garrets  besides. 

The  house  is  intended  to  be 
warmed  by  a  furnace,  but 
provision  is  made  for  heating 
with  stoves  all  the  lower  and 
most  of  the  upper  apart- 
ments. 

The   cost  of  erecting   this 
Y\g,  l^.~  Third  Floor.  dwelling,     before     the    war, 

would  have  been  about  $3,500,  but  the  amount  could  have  been  considera- 
bly increased  by  a  higher  finish. 

No  elevation  is  given,  but  Design  Xo.  10,  of  Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages 
indicates  the  general  expression. 


¥ 


A.    ^^ILIL-AO^K    R-ESIDEN-CE. 


The  plans  and  view*  here  given  represent  a  residence  erected  some  years 
ago  in  the  village  of  Union  Springs,  X.  Y.  It  is  built  of  wood,  with  the 
walls  filled  in  with  brick. 

The  plans  need  but  little  explanation.  A  double  door,  (the  outer  a 
Venetian  blind,)  leads  from  the  parlor  to  the  veranda,  in  front  of  the  orna- 
mental garden,  and  commanding  a  view  of  Cayuga  lake,  half  a  mile  distant. 
The  nurser}'  cont;iins  a  series  of  drawers,  set  even  with  tlve  wall,  for  con- 
taining miscellaneous  articles.  Tliey  are  nineteen  in  number  and  placed  in 
five  series,  one  above  another,  the  upper  ones  being  small  and  the  lower 
ones  larcre.  Tiie  bed-room  between  nui-sery  and  kitchen  mav  be  used  as  a 
bath-room,  being  readily  accessible  to  the  kitchen  for  obtiiining  heated 
water.  The  walls  of  the  pantry  are  furnished  with  continuous  shelves,  all 
of  which  are  closed  with  tight,  narrow  doors.  A  door  about  two  feet 
square,  breast  high,  between  the  dining-room  and  pantry,  having  a  shelf  a 
foot  and  a  half  wide  on  the  pantry  side,  admits  the  free  passage  of  dishes 

*  For  the  view,  accurately  copied  from  a  photograph,  see  vignette,  p.  129. 
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without  opening  the  common 
door.  A  similar  one  is  placed 
in  the  second  story,  between 
the  room  over  the  dining-room 
and  the  room  for  domestics 
over  the  kitchen,  and  proves  a 
great  convenience. 

The  observatory,  shown  in 
the  perspective  view,  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect, 
including  many  miles  of  Cay- 
uga lake,  the  surrounding 
country  and  distant  blue  hills. 

The  basement  is  finished 
with  a  smooth  floor  of  hydrau- 
lic cemejit,  and  is  divided  by 
eight-inch  partitions  into  three 
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Fig.  "Xi.— Principal  Floor. 

rooms,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  plan. 
The  outer  one  contains  a  stone  cistern 
about  six  by  ten  feet,  from  which  the 
water  is  drawn  through  an  inclined 
pipe  by  a  pump  in  the  kitchen  placed 
over  a  stone  sink.  The  same  room  is 
also  used  as  a  coal-cellar,  and  contains 
the  hot-air  furnace.  Adjoining  this  is 
a  room  for  the  general  purposes  of  a 
It   contains   a   set  of  hanging 


Flsr.  ^1.— Chamber  Floor 
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shelves,  a  safe  for  articles  of  food,  tight  boxes  for 
vegetables,  &c.,  the  latter  being  packed  in  tine 
damp  moss.  The  third  apartment  is  the  fruit 
room,  about  twelve  by  twenty-eight  feet.  The 
shelves  for  containing  the  fruit  are  five  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  and  extend  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  apartment.  The  lower  shelf  is  a  foot  from 
the  floor,  the  other  two  with  spaces  of  two  feet 
between  the  shelves.  The  passage  extending 
around  allows  free  access  for  filling,  picking  over 
and  selecting.  The  upper  shelf  being  in  a  warm- 
er stratum  of  air,  should  be  furnished  with  lids 
to  prevent  evaporation  and  drying.  Pears  ripen 
finely  on  the  lower  shelves  with  a  thick  covering  of  woolen  blankets. 

This  house  stands  on  a  small  farm  of  about  sixty  acres,  on  one  of  the 
outer  streets  of  the  village,  and  the  adjacent  grounds  of  about  two  acres 
are  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving.     L  is  the  carriage  entrance  from 


Fig.  22.—JBaseri^nt  on  re- 
duced scale. 


the  street,  K 
the  entrance  to 
the  farm  and 
barns.  R  repre- 
sents the  orna- 
•]  mental  garden, 
consisting  of  a 
closely  shaved 
turf,  through 
which  the  curv- 
ed walk  passes, 
and  in  which 
circular  and 
irregular  flower- 
beds are  cut. 
Seats  are  placed 
under  the  trees 
and  a  summer- 
house  in  the 
remote   corner. 

In  the  rear  of  this  portion,  and  separated  by  an  evergreen  screen  is  the 
kitchen  and  fruit  garden  w,  containing  rows  of  dwarf  apples,  dwarf  pears, 
and  the  smaller  fruits,  so  arranged  that  the  cultivation  can  be  performed  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  a  horse.  A  natural  depression  at  o,  about  thirty 
feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet  deep,  with  a  curved  walk  to  the  bottom,  is 
planted  as  a  secluded   flower-garden.     On  the  other  side  of  the  dwelling  «, 
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and  nearly  hidden  by  trees,  are  the  smoke-house  c,  the  ice-house  d,  the  chil- 
dren's phiy-foom  and  tool-house  6,  and  between  them  a  group  of  bee-hives. 
The  road  i,  extends  to  the  carriage-shed  /,  and  the  horse-barn  e,  and  7i  h  to 
the  orchard  and  fiirm — g  represents  the  farm-barn. 

The  residence  here  represented,  (built  and  occupied  by  the  author  of  the 
Register,)  was  erected  when  materials  were  cheap,  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over 
three  thousand  dollars.  At  the  present  increased  prices  nearly  double  this 
sum  would  be  required. 


«  » • 


FOR  THE  NURSERY,  ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT-GARDEN. 


The  following  pages  are  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  calendar  for 
farm  work  contained  in  the  Register  for  1864.  The  importance  of  doing 
work  at  its  proper  season,  and  of  preventing  the  confusion  and  increase  of 
labor  occasioned  by  neglect  and  delay,  it  is  believed  will  give  particular 
value  to  these  hints. 

Work   fov  JTamiary. 

The  labors  for  this  month  are  not  many,  but  some  of  them  are  of  much 
importance.  Where  there  is  danger  from  mice,  and  the  precaution  of  bank- 
ing up  was  not  performed  in  autumn,  it  will  be  advisable  after  each  fall  of 
snow  to  tread  it  firmly  about  the  stem,  which  will  exclude  these  depredators 
by  preventing  their  burrowing.  Where  rabbits  prove  destructive,  they  are 
caught  in  traps ;  strewing  corn  near  the  trees  will  induce  them  to  leave  the 
trees  for  the  corn. 

Orchards  find  fruit-gardens  should  always  be  on  naturally  or  artificially 
drained  land — but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  mid-Avinter  thaw,  accompanied 
with  rain,  will  flood  a  young  orchard,  and  subsequent  hard  freezing  will 
injure  the  trees.  Provision  must  therefore  be  made  for  surface  draining, 
wherever  accumulations  of  water  occur. 

Pruning. — Young  trees  in  the  nursery,  and  older  ones  in  the  orchard,  of 
the  hardier  kinds,  may  be  pruned  during  open  weather.  All  wounds  in 
orchard-trees,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  should  be  protected  from  the 
weather  by  a  coating  of  ochre  paint,  shellac  varnish,  tar  and  brick-dust,  or 
grafting  wax.  The  surface  should  be  allowed  to  remain  uncovered  a  few 
days  after  the  cut  is  made,  in  order  to  become  dry.  The  neatest  application 
is  shellac  dissolved  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint  in  alcohol — the  handle 
of  the  brush  being  inserted  in  the  cork,  it  is  kept  air-tight  in  drying,  and 
always  ready,  (fig.  24) ;  but  fine  sand,  brick-dust  or  powdered  chalk,  mixed  ^^1^ 
with  warm  gas-tar,  is  a  good  application  and  much  cheaper.     Grafting  wax 
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does  well,  and   may   be  applied   with   a  brush   when 
melted,  or  in  the  form  of  thick  pUisters. 

Grafts  may  be  cut  and  packed  away  for  spring  use. 
They  should  all  be  accurately  and  distinctly  labelled, 
to  prevent  mistake ;  they  may  be  packed  in  finely- 
broken,  damp  moss,  or  buried  in  earth — or  if  in  small 
quantities,  so  as  to  prevent  heating,  in  damp  saw-dust. 
In  cutting,  the  name  may  be  kept  temporarily  by 
writing  with  a  common  lead  pencil  on  a  shaved  por- 
tion of  the   shoot,    (fig.   2) ;     but   for  packing   away 


Fig.    \.— Bottle  of  shel- 
lac and  Imim. 


permanently,  write  the 
name  on  both  sides  of 
a  strip  of  shingle,  say 
a  foot  long  and  half  an 
inch  wide,  (fig.  3,)  and  tie  this  up  with  the 
scions,  the  outside  writing  readily  showing 
the  name,  and  the  inner  to  refer  to  in  case 
the  outside  is  erased,  (fig.  4).  Scions  not 
fully  hardy,  as  of  most  sorts  of  plum,  should 
be  cut  early  in  winter,  or  before  they  have 
been  exposed  and  injured  by  severe  cold. 
The  new  posUige  law  allowing  scions  to  be 
sent  cheaply  by  mail,  they  are  best  put  up  by 
enclosing  them  air-tight  in  cases  of  oil-silk, 
(such  as  is  used  for  hat-lining,)  by  wrapping 
the  oil-silk  about  the  scions  and  over  the 
ends,  and  then  passing  a  fine  thread  repeated- 
ly round  from  end  to  end,  making  the  whole 
air-tight,    (fig.    28).     The    natural    moisture 


Fig.  28.- 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  2. 
Marking  and  packing  grafts. 
is  thus  preserved,  and  they 
cannot  shrivel.  The  names  should 
be  written  with  pencil  on  the  ends, 
and  no  paper  for  this  purpose  wrap- 
ped around  them,  as  it  absorbs  the 
moisture.     Grafts  have  been  s^plvel- 


■  Grafts  "packed  for  sending  by 
mall. 

led  and  spoiled  by  mistakenly  placing  dry  cotton  batting  among  them  before 
being  thus  encased.  To  send  grafts  in  larger  quantities  by  "express,"  pack 
them  in  alternating  layers  of  fine,  slightly-damp  moss.  It  is  always  impor- 
tant, whether  packing  grafts  for  keeping  or  for  distant  conveyance,  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  moisture  precisely,  and  no  more.  If  the  packing  is  too 
wet,  they  will  become  water  soaked  and  rot. 

Excluding  Cattle. — It  should   not  be   forgotten  that  where  cattle  run 
contiguously  to  orchards,  serious  damage  is  sometimes  done  by  their  break- 
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ing  in  at  this  season  of  the  year — hence  the  importance  of  seeing  that  gates 
are  kept  closed,  and  fences  in  good  repair. 

Buying  Trees. — Those  intending  to  purchase  trees  in  spring  should  now 
carefully  ascertain  where  they  can  be  procured  with  most  certainty  as  to 
quality  and  kind.  Never  purchase  of  travelling  venders,  unless  their  char- 
acter and  that  of  their  employers,  are  fully  established ;  and  above  all,  never 
take  a  tree  of  an  unknown  pedler,  who  has,  perhaps,  bought  them,  at  low 
prices,  of  unreliable  nurserymen,  and,  after  drying  them  a  week  in  the  air, 
offers  them  as  "  very  cheap."  Where  trees  are  to  be  obtained  from  a  dis- 
tance, send  the  order  soon  .and  avoid  the  false  economy  of  trying  to  save 
expense  by  meagre  packing.  It  is  better  to  pay  two  or  three  cents  per  tree 
to  have  them  well  put  up  and  to  have  them  arrive  in  perfect  condition,  than 
half  this  amount  and  lose  ten  times  the  value  in  shrivelled  trees. 

Packing  Trees. — Those  who  have  trees  themselves  to  pack  for  trans- 
portation in  spring,  should  now  see  that  the  following  materials  are  provid- 
ed : — Boxes,  with  iron  straps  or  hoops  for  the  corners — moss,  for  the  roots — 
straw,  for  the  tops — labels,  for  designating  the  sorts — flag,  oziers,  or  rye 
straw,  for  tying  bunches — large  labels  of  cloth,  parchment  or  wood,  for 
designating  bunches — lamp-black,  and  turpentine  or  rock-oil,  and  brush  for 
marking  boxes.  If  the  trees  are  to  be  packed  in  bales  or  bundles,  provide 
long,  straight  rye  or  other  straw — baling-cord — gunny-cloth  or  Russia 
mats — sewing-twine — large  packing-needles  —  directing-labels  —  white-lead 
paint  and  soft  pencil. 

Manuring. — Orchards  and  fruit-gardens  which  need  enriching  should  now 
receive  a  coat  of  manure,  evenly  spread  over  the  whole  surface,  to  be  plowed 
or  spaded  in,  in  spring,  if  practicable ;  or  if  not,  to  be  left  on  the  surface, 
the  soluble  portions  being  carried  into  the  soil  by  rains  and  melting  snows. 
But  caution  should  be  used  jn  placing  much  long  manure  against  the  stems 
of  small  trees,  which  might  invite  mice. 

Registeri^'g  Orchards. — Much  inconvenience  and  often  many  mistakes 
arise  from  not  preserving  the  names  of  varieties  in  young  orchards.  The 
trees  are  received,  correctly  labelled,  from  the  nursery;  these  are  left  on  the 
trees  till  the  wires  cut  the  limbs,  or  until  effaced  by  time,  and  the  sorts  are 
forg||fcen.  In  a  few  years  the  trees  begin  to  bear,  but  the  names  being  gone 
the  owner  consults  his  neighbors,  and  probably  receives  very  erroneous 
names,  and  thus  misnomers  are  multiplied. 

Forcing. — Full  directions  are  not  here  intended,  but  only  brief  memo- 
randa for  hints  in  season.  In  forcing  strawberries  begin  with  a  rather  low 
temperature,  or  about  55*^,  and,  as  growth  advances,  gradually  increase  to 
60*^  and  65".  Give  a  good  supply  of  water  uniformly  at  all  times,  and 
avoid  flooding.  It  is  important  to  preserve  the  moisture  and  temperature 
uniform,  without  s\idden  changes,  or  the  buds  will  drop.  Grapes  for  forcing 
now  coming  into  leaf,  should  be  kept  at  60°  or  65°.     Equalize  by  pinching  / 
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the  shoots  on  diflferent  parts  of  the  vine,  especially  on  grapes  in  pots,  retard- 
ing the  upper  shoots  and  encouraging  the  lower. 

Grape  Cuttings. — These  should  be  kept  rather  cool  at  first,  and  the  heat 
afterwards  gradually  increased.  Keep  the  air  moist  above  them  ;  if  too  dry, 
so  as  to  require  watering,  the  superabundance  of  moisture  below  will  rot 
them.     Similar  precautions  are  required  in  raising  grapes  from  eyes. 

Work   for   February, 

Read  carefully  the  directions  for  last  month,  many  of  which  are  applica- 
ble for  the  whole  winter,  and  preclude  the  necessity  of  saying  much  here. 

Root-grafting  the  apple  may  be  performed  during  the  whole  of  this 
month.  In  order  to  do  the  work  expeditiously,  the  tools  and  appliances 
should  all  be  in  perfect  order,  and  everything  placed  so  convenient  that  no 
unnecessary  movement  of  the  hand,  consuming  time,  may  be  made.  For 
full  directions  for  performing  the  work,  with  illustrations,  see  page  315,  Vol. 
II  of  Rural  Affairs.  The  apple  is  nearly  the  only  fruit  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully root-grafted.  Occasional  success  attends  the  root-grafting  of  the 
pear,  but  more  commonly  it  results  in  total  failure.  In  all  grafting,  it  is 
desirable  to  select  well-ripened,  vigorous  scions;  the  lower  buds  on  the 
shoot  are  too  nearly  dormant  to  push  readily,  and  the  upper  part  is  often  too 
immature  or  spongy  to  succeed  well.  The  middle  por- 
tions of  the  scion  are  therefore  always  the  best. 

Caterpillar's  Eggs. — Pass  through  orchards  and 
fruit-gardens  with  a  basket  on  the  left  arm,  and  a  knife 
or  pruning-shears  on  a  pole  in  the  right  hand,  and  clip 
off  every  shoot  that  contains  a  nest  of  caterpillar's  eggs 
and  carry  them  in  the  basket  and  burn  them.  Each  nest 
contains  several  hundred  eggs,  (fig.  6,)  and  trees  are 
now  more  easily  and  effectually  cleared  of  them  than 
after  they  have  hatched  and  formed  large  webby  nests. 
They  encircle  the  young  twigs  near  the  extremities,  and 
are  thus  easily  detected  by  the  practiced  eye,  and  readily 
clipped  off.  A  day  should  be  selected  for  this  work 
when  the  sky  is  rather  dark,  otherwise  the  eyes  will  be 
unpleasantly  affected  by  the  constant  looking  upward. 

Manuring  Orchards. — Top-dressing   orchards  which 

are  not  growing  with  sufiicient  vigor,  may  be  performed 

to  advantage  at  any  time  during  the  month.     Spread  the 

Fig.  6.  manure  evenly  over  the  whole  surface,  and   the   thaws 

iind  rains  of  spring  will  carry  the  soluble  parts  into  the  soil.  » 

Stakes  for  straightening  up  trees,  labels  for  marking  them,  and  ladders  for 

gathering  fruit,  may  be  made  on  stormy  days.     For  the  mode  of  constructing 

A  different  kinds  of  ladders,  see  pages  66  and  67,  Vol.  II  of  Rural  Affairs. 


A 
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Pruning. — All  hardy  trees  may  be  pruned  any  time  during  the  month, 
and  those  inclining  to  be  tender,  such  as  the  peach,  should  be  left  a  month 
later.  All  pruning  intended  to  promote  growth,  should  be  done  before  the 
buds  swell  in  spring.  If  done  after  the  leaves  expand,  or  while  growth  is 
in  progress,  the  tendency  is  to  check  the  tree,  although  the  wounds  heal 
more  readily  at  this  time. 

Grape-Houses. — We  cannot  do  better,  under  this  head,  than  to  copy  the 
following  brief  directions  from  an  experienced  manager : 

"  Grape-vines  in  the  houses,  started  in  December,  will  now  be  out  of 
bloom  and  swelling  their  fruit ;  commence  thinning  the  bunches  in  good 
season,  and  be  careful  in  doing  this  not  to  handle  the  berries,  as  they  are 
very  susceptible  of  injury  at  this  season ;  maintain  a  good  temperature  and 
keep  up  a  genial  atmosphere  by  liberal  damping  af  the  floors  in  good  wea- 
ther. Vines  in  graperies  and  green-houses  will  now  begin  to  swell  their 
buds,  and  a  good  syringing,  morning  and  night,  will  help  to  swell  them 
up,  and  assist  them  in  breaking  stronger  and  more  evenly ;  60"  to  55®  is 
sufficient  for  a  night  temperature  for  the  first  fortnight.  Vines  in  pots, 
brought  into  the  house  last  month,  will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  should 
be  carefully  watered." 

■^Vorlc   lor   Marcli, 

Read  the  directions  for  the  two  previous  months,  and  any  work  unfinished 
then  may  be  now  completed. 

Heading-down  Budded  Trees  should  be  done  during  the  present  month. 
All  prominent  buds  on  the  stock  should  be  rubbed  off  at  the  same  time,  as 
this  will  lessen  the  subsequent  labor  when  the  shoots  begin  to  start,  and 
prevent  that  check  in  the  tree  which  is  always  given  when  any  considerable 
amount  of  foliage  is  removed  after  growth  has  commenced. 

Hardy  Grapevines  may  be  pruned  if  the 
work  has  not  been  already  attended  to.  Grape 
eyes  may  be  now  started  in  the  hot-bed.  They 
are  placed  in  pots  about  half  an  inch  deep,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  cuts,  (figs.  7  and  8.) 
Grafting   the   Cherry,    in  order  that   full 
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success  may  be  attained,  should  be  done  at  least 

a  week  or  two  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 

K  left  much  later,  the  operation  becomes  quite 

uncertain,  and  if  the  buds  have  already  begun 

to  expand  it  will  be  labor  thrown  away.     Plums 

Fig.  8.  should   be  grafted   immediately   following,    or , 

nearly  as  early  as  the  cherry.     Finish  cutting  all  grafts  before  the  buds  swell. 

Cherry-stones,  intended  for  raising  stocks,  should  be  planted  as  early  as 

possible,  as  they  commence  sprouting  in  the  ground  where  they  have  been 
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buried,  the  very  moment  the  frost  disappears  from  the  soil.     Apple  and  pear 
seeds  should  be  left  but  little  later. 

Root-grafting  the  Grape  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  9.  A 
small  portion  of  root  is  inserted  in  the  graft,  and  the  parts  bound 
together  with  strips  of  waxed  paper,  leaving  a  portion  open  below 
for  the  emission  of  roots.  A  bottom  heat  under  glass  soon  starts 
them,  and  they  are  transferred  to  pots,  and  afterwards  to  open 
ground. 

An  objection  to  this  mode  of  propagation  is  that  the  grafts  some- 
times fail,  and   the  roots  grow,  causing   mixtures.     The   following 
excellent  feiethod  is  described  by  E.  W.  Herexdeen,  in  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman: — "  Good,  well-ripened  wood,  of  large  growth,  is 
made  up  into  lengths  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  having  the 
bud   at   the   upper  end,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  top, 
(fig.  10.)     Pure  clean  building  or  lake  sand  is  placed  about  three 
ijji|v    inches  deep  over 
the    tanks    in   a 
forcing       house» 
into    which     the 
pieces  of  grape- 
wood  are  placed 
at    an    angle   of 
about  45*^,  leav- 
bud   just   at   the 
surface  of  the  sand.    They 
are   placed   in  rows  about 
two  inches  apart,  and  about 
an  inch  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  the  sand  well  pressed 
to  the  wood.  ^'g-  ^0. 

The  sand  should  be  warmed  by  the  water  in  the  tanks  to  the  temperature 
of  65®,  for  a  day  or  two,  gradually  raising  it  in  a  few  days  to  90®  or  95®. 
The  air  in  the  house  should  be  kept  10®  lower,  if  possible,  than  the  sand,  at 
all  times.  Keep  the  sand  moderately  wet,  and  the  temperature  as  even  as 
possible,  avoiding  sudden  changes.  In  about  a  week  the  buds  will  begin  to 
swell,  and  iu  three  or  four  weeks  fine  roots  will  break  out  in  the  bark,  gene- 
rally towards  the  lower  end. 

When  the  roots  are  three  or  four  inches  long  they  should  be  potted  off  in 
mold,  made  either  by  rotten  sods  or  wood  earth  and  sand,  mixed  in  about 
equal  proportions,  and  given  plenty  of  water  for  some  time,  until  well  estab- 
lished in  their  new  home,  when  they  may  either  be  left  in  the  pots,  or  if  the 
]j^  house  is  too  full,  turned  into  open  ground. 

The  advantages  of  pure  sand  for  striking  the  cuttings,  seems  to  consist  in 
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its  being  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and  does  not  pack  hard  by  wetting.  Of 
course,  the  young  roots  grow  from  the  organized  matter  in  the  cutting,  the 
same  as  potato  sprouts  grow  from  a  potato. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  air  in  the  house  colder  than  the  sand,  for  the 
object  is  to  stimulate  the  cutting  at  the  root,  and  not  by  having  a  warm  air 
and  cold  sand,  stimulate  the  buds  to  throw  leaves  before  the  roots  are  formed, 
thereby  causing  the  exhaustion  of  the  cutting.  For  this  reason  it  is  best  to 
start  the  cuttings  in  the  house  in  the  early  part  of  April,  while  the  air  is 
cool,  so  the  temperature  of  the  house  can  be  regulated. 

It  is  very  important  to  use  none  but  good  buds,  as  no  process  can  give 
vitality  to  dead  ones,  or  any  success  to  imperfect  ones-=— scarcely  one  in  a 
hundred  failing  to  grow  when  good  buds  were  used." 

Bearing  Peach  Trees  may  be  now  shortened  back,  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  the  article  on  pruning.  Trees  are  often  allowed  to  bear 
too  many  peaches,  diminishing  tne  size  and  quality,  without  increasing  the 
number  of  bushels.  Cutting  back  the  shoots  is  an  easy  and  excellent  mode 
of  thinning  the  crop ;  and  the  severity  of  the  thinning  may  be  varied  with 
the  amount  of  the  wood  thus  removed. 

Grape-Houses. — "  Vines  in  the  earliest  houses,"  says  a  practical  writer, 
"are  now  swelling  up  their  fruit,  and  with  the  longer  days  and  warmer  sun 
■will  soon  show  a  rapid  improvement.  Continue  to  top  all  laterals ;  thin  out 
the  bunches  if  the  crop  is  too  large ;  give  liberal  quantities  of  air  in  good 
weather  and  maintain  a  humid  atmosphere.  Vines  in  the  green-house  will 
now  be  breaking:  syringe  every  morning  until  well  out  in  leaf." 

li^'ork   ibr    April, 

This  month  being  the  principal  one  for  transplanting,  comprises  a  large 
number  of  important  operations.  The  land  for  setting  out  young  trees 
should  be  prepared,  if  possible,  in  the  very  best  condition — deep,  mellow 
and  properly  drained.  This  should  be  particularly  the  case  with  small  fruits 
and  dwarf  trees,  which  are  planted  near  together,  and  the  roots  of  which 
soon  extend  and  fill  the  whole  surface.  Large  orchards  of  the  apple,  &c., 
may  be  planted  on  well-prepared  strips  of  land,  and  the  intermediate  spaces 
cultivated  with  other  crops  for  a  year  or  two.  It  is  also  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  a  good  selection  of  sorts  should  be  made.  Never  buy  trees 
because  they  are  "cheap."  The  man  who  expects  to  purchase  anything, 
without  paying  its  full  price,  will  commonly  find  himself  mistaken,  and  there 
will  always  be  some  drawback.  It  will  not  be  an  economical  expenditure  to 
buy  a  hundred  apple-trees  at  five  dollars  below  the  market  price,  and  lose 
half  of  them  because  they  have  been  badly  grown,  badly  dug,  and  are  poor, 
unsaleable  sorts;  nor  more  economical  to  get  spurious  or  cheap  sorts  and  lose 
fifty  times  their  cost  in  subsequent  years  by  raising  small  or  unsaleable  crops  ;  /A 
therefore  always  procure  trees  from  reliable  establishments.  'Ty 
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Full  directions  for  transplanting  are  given  on  page  50,  Yol.  I  of  Rural 
Affairs.  In  cutting  back  young  trees,  when  transplanted,  remenaber  that 
it  is  indispensable  to  do  the  cutting  before  the  buds  expand. 

Transplanting  Strawberries. — Early  in  the  spring  is  the  best  season 
for  setting  out  strawberries.  If  the  work  is  done__  well  they  will  bear  a 
moderate  crop  the  sarae  season,  and  a  heavy  one  the  next.  The  best  plants 
are  the  well-rooted  runners  from  last  autumn.  They  should  be  well  taken 
up,  so  as  to  secure  all  the  fibres,  lifting  the  roots  out  with  a  spade  and  shak- 
ing the  earth  carefully  from  them ;  if  pulled  severely  by  the  hand  the  roots 
will  be  torn  off.  The  older  and  dead  leaves  should  be  cut  off"  from  the 
plants,  and  the  roots  trimmed   to  about   two  and  a  half  inches  long.     For 

ordinary  field  culture  they  may  be  set  out  with  a 

dibble,    (fig.    11,)    care 

having  been  previously 

taken   to    immerse    the 

roots  in  mud  to  prevent 

drying.     But  for  garden 

culture   it   is   better   to 

spread  the  roots  out  like 

Pig.  ll.-Straicberry  plant,  ^^^   ^'^"^^  ^^     ^^    "^- 
setmttwiiha  dibble,  or  inhreWsi^  (fig.  12,)  and  set  Fig.  1%— Strawberry  plant, 

the  amimomvay.  them   in   a   hole   broad  *^^  ^"^  ^^  *^''^'^^*"^ ''^^ ''^'^• 

enough,  with  a  small  mound  in  the  centre  on  which   the   spread   roots  rest, 

and  form  a  cap,  as  shown  in 
13. 
Half-hardy     grapes      and 
raspberries,    laid    down   and 
covered    late    last    autumn, 
should  have  the  covering  re- 
moved as  early  as  possible,  if  not   already  done,  and   the   stems   placed   in 
position.     If  this  work   is  left  too  late,  the  moist  earth  in  contact  with  the 
swelling  buds,  injures  or  rots  them,  and  the  owner  is  satisfied,  therefore,  that 
"  covering  does  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good." 

Cuttings  of  currants,  quinces,  &c.,  taken  off*  last  autumn,  and  kept  through 
winter,  should  be  set  o«t  early,  or  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  mellow  and  dry 
enough.  The  earth  should  be  trodden  or  packed  against  them  from  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  compactly,  all  the  way  up,  and  about  an  inch  left 
above  the  surface,  which  should  be  mulched  with  one  inch  of  fine  manure. 

Root-grafted  apples  trees  should  be  set  out  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  pro- 
per condition,   and  the  fruitful  source  of  failure,   viz: — a  want  of  the  close 
packing  of  the  soil  about  them  below,  carefully  avoided.     Stock-grafting  of 
\  apples  and  peare  may  be  done  in  the  Xorth   the  first  half  of  the  month  ; 
and,  if  the  grafts  have  been  kept,  without  starting,  in  an  ice-house  or  other' 


Fig.  \Z.— Hole,  for  setting  the  spread  roots  of  a 
strawberry  plant. 
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Fig.  H.—Soot  grafts  set 
out  vjell,  with  earth 
compactly  pressed  a- 
gainst  its  roots. 


Fig.  15.  — Soot  graft, 
badly  set  out,  or  with 
a  cavity  beloio. 


cool  place,  the  work  may  be  performed  considerably 
later ;  but  the  eai'liest  generally  make  the  best 
growth  the  first  season.  Cherries  should  be  grafted 
the  latter  part  of  the  previous  mouth,  or  not  later 
than  the  first  of  the  present, 
and  plums  not  much  later. 

The  Seeds  of  Fruit  Trees 
for  raising  stocks,  should   be 
planted  as   speedily  as  possi- 
ble, or  as  soon  as  they  give 
the  first  indications  of  sprout- 
ing.    This   is   especially  the 
case  with  cherry  stones,  which, 
if  in  good  condition,  will  be 
found  ready  to  grow  the  very 
moment  the  frozen  soil   has 
thawed   in  which   they  have 
been  buried.     If  the  different 
kinds  of  seed  have  been  pre- 
vented  from  becoming   dry,  or  have  been  kept   moderately  moist  from  the 
day  that  the  pulp  or  flesh  was  removed  from  them,  they  will  nearly  always 
grow  well   the  first   year.     But  some  of  them,  and  especially  the  cherry,  if 
much  dried,  will  not  grow  until  the  second  year,  if  at  all.     It   is  most   pru- 
dent and  convenient,  therefore,  not   to   plant   the  seeds  of  trees  until   the 
moment  they  have  commenced  sprouting,  for  then  we  may  be  sure  they  will 
grow.     In  order  that  the  young  plants  may  easily  find  their  way  to  the  sur- 
face, they  should  be  covered,  or  partly  covered,  with  fine  old  manure,  fine 
compost   or   leaf-mould,  instead  of  strong,  heavy  soil   which   may  become 
compact   and   crusted.     Peach-stones   may  be  planted   last,  as  they  do  not 
start  so  soon  as  the  others. 

The  small  mounds  that  were  thrown  up  late  last  autumn  about  the  stems 
of  young   fruit-trees,  to  protect   them  from  mice  or   to  stiffen  them  against 
winds  and  shield  the  roots  from  cold,  may  now  be  levelled  down.     Autumn 
manuring  and  winter  mulching  should  be  turned  in  with  the  spade.     Straw- 
berries, which  were  covered  with  chopped  straw  oi*  other   litter,  are  to  be 
uncovered  by  raking  it  off  from  the  plants  to  the  spaces  between  the  rows. 
All  pruning  should   be  performed   before  the  buds  begin  to  start,  if  the 
object  is  to  promote  growth  or  to  give   a   proper   form  to  trees.     The  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  removal  of  an  occasional  distorted  limb,  rub- 
bing off  small  shoots   to   give   shape   to  the  heads  of  trees,  pinching  in  to 
promote  fruitfulness,  or  lopping  in  summer  to  retard  a  rampant  growth.     See 
A    article  on  pruning  in  this  number. 
j/k      Young  trees  which  were  budded  last  summer  should  have  the  stocks  cut 
Q  back. 
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Orchards  are  sometimes  seriously  injured  by  not  having  sufficient  drainage. 
Even  old  bearing  trees  have  been  much  improved  by  laying  tile  two  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  below  the  surface,  midway  between  the  rows,  (fig.  16.) 

The  young  for- 


ming  roots  be- 
ing the  most 
remote  from 
the  tree,  re- 
ceive the  great- 
est benefit  from 
drains  thus 
placed,  and  the 
tile  is  less  lia- 
ble to  be 
thrown  out  of 
Fig.  16.— Draining  Orchards.  position         by 

large  roots  or  filled   by  smaller  ones.     This  work  should   be  done  towards 
the  close  of  the  month  or  later. 

The  currant  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  certain  fruit-producing  bushes, 
and  for  this  reason  is  badly  neglected.  Good  cultivation  and  pruning  will 
more  than  triple  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Old  bushes  should  have  the  old  and 
stunted  wood  cut  out,  and  thrifty  shoots  left  at  regular  distances.  Old 
manure  should  be  spaded  in  about  the  roots,  and  the  soil  kept  clean,  culti- 
vated and  mellow.  As  the  currant  starts  and  expands  its  leaves  very  early, 
this  work  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the  soil. 

Hardy  grapes,  if  not  already  pruned,  may  still  be  cut  freely — the  "bleed- 
ing," as  it  is  termed,  having  been  found  not  to  injure  the  vines. 

Vines  in  cold  graperies  may  be  uncovered  and  placed  in  position.  Grape- 
vines in  green-houses  will  have  opened  their  leaves,  and  will  have  formed 
their  bunches  in  flower;  before  the  end  of  the  month  shoots  will  need 
pinching  in.  In  forcing-houses  the  grapes  will  have  already  attained  their 
size,  and  will  begin  to  color  before  the  month  closes ;  maintain  a  uniform 
warmth  and  give  air ;  continue  to  pinch  the  laterals. 

Well  arranged  plans  for  fruit-gardens  are  given  and  described  on  page 
271,  Vol.  I,  and  page  23,  Vol.  II  of  Rural  Affairs. 

Directions  for  packing  trees  for  distant  transportation  are  given  in  the  last 
article  of  the  same  volume. 

Work   for    May. 

Fruit  trees  may  be  still  set  out  with  success,  if  they  were  dug  early  in 
spring,  and,  especially,  if  kept  from  growing,  in  a  cool  place.  Early -dug 
trees,  however,  will  do  well  under  careful  management,  even  if  the  young 
shoots  have  commenced  growing.  If  the  heads  were  shortened-in  when 
they  were  taken  up,  they  will  be  much  the  better  for  it.     Serious  injury  is 
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sometimes  done  to  young  trees,  which  start  slowly,  by  watering.  The 
leaves  not  being  yet  expanded,  the  water  evaporates  from  them  very  slowly, 
and  hence  to  deluge  the  roots  at  this  time  may  water-soak  them  and  cause 
decay.  A  much  better  way  is  to  water  the  stems  only,  or  wet  them  two  or 
three  times  a  day  until  the  leaves  expand.  For  the  only  evaporation  is 
from  the  bark,  and,  if  the  tree  is  wilted  in  any  degree,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  tie  straw  loosely  around  it,  and  keep  this  moist  until  the  bark  becomes 
plump  and  the  buds  begin  to  open.  Trees  which  have  been  rejected  as 
withered  and  dead,  have  been  thus  soon  recovered,  and  have  subsequently 
made  a  fine  growth  the  same  season. 

The  earth  about  fruit  trees  which  were  set  out  last  autumn,  has  now  be- 
come settled  and  compact,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  successful 
growth  of  the  tree  that  it  be  now  made  mellow  and  loose  on  the  surface, 
and  kept  so  during  the  summer.  The  common  opinion  that  transplanting 
succeeds  best  in  spring  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  hard,  untouched 
crust  around  autumn-set  trees  is  more  unfavorable  to  their  growth  than  the 
mellower  surface  about  those  transplanted  in  spring. 

Strawberries. — A.  M.  Purdy,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  a  successful  culti- 
vator of  the  strawberry,  gives  the  following  practical  directions  for  managing 
strawberry  beds  for  the  present  month.  If  adopted,  they  must  be  carefully 
and  fully  carried  out,  and  no  portion  omitted  : 

"  We  usually  pass  through  our  beds  about  this  time  with  a  fork,  hoe  or 
potato  digger,  and  loosen  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  pick  out  all  weeds.  It 
is  then  a  good  plan  to  scatter  a  liberal  quantity  of  well  rotted  manure 
among  the  vines  or  '  hills."  After  which  mulch  well — say  one  inch  deep, 
with  sawdust  or  tan-bark,  or  clean  straw  or  hay.  If  any  of  the  readers  of 
this  article  should  have  an  old  bed  in  which  the  vines  have  run  together  so 
as  to  become  a  thick  mat  of  plants,  spade  under  strips  about  one  foot  wide, 
leaving  strips  of  plants  about  the  same  width.  Work  among  these  vines 
with  a  fork  hoe — pick  out  all  weeds  and  scatter  a  very  liberal  supply  of  well 
rotted  manure  among  them,  over  which  scatter  the  mulching. 

"  To  those  who  think  they  will  not  get  as  much  fruit  in  this  way  as  by 
leaving  the  whole  mass  of  plants,  I  would  advise  to  try  the  experiment  oh 
one  part  of  their  beds,  and  report  the  result,  especially  in  the  size  of  their 
fruit. 

"  After  the  beds  are  through  fruiting,  spade  over  the  ground,  leaving 
narrow  strips  of  plants — say  three  to  four  inches  wide.  Work  well  among 
these  with  the  fork  hoe — manure  higJily,  and  as  the  plants  throw  out  "run- 
ners,' train  them  along  the  edges  of  the  rows.  Before  fruiting  season  next 
year,  give  them  the  same  treatment  as  before  described." 

Weeds. — These  will  commence  growing  wherever  they  can  obtain  a  foot- 
hold. They  may  be  destroyed  when  only  an  inch  high,  with  only  one-tenth 
the  labor  required  when  they  have  reached   a  foot  in   height.     Commence 
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early,  therefore,  and  keep  the  surface  perfectly  clear  of  them,  throughout 
the  whole  season.  Among  strawberry  plants,  currant  and  raspberry  bushes, 
dwarf  apples  and  pears  and  other  trees  set  in  gardens,  the  work  must  be 
done  mainly  by  hand ;  but  where  they  have  been  set  out  extensively  for 
market,  it  is  performed  more  effectually  and  economically  by  horse  labor. 

Mulching  may  be  commenced  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  such  trees  as  connot  be  worked  by  horse-power.  It  consists  of  a 
few  inches  of  old  straw,  cut  grass,  long  manure,  tan  or  sawdust,  spread  seve- 
ral feet  about  the  tree,  and  serves  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  moist. 
It  is  especially  useful  to  newly  transplanted  cherry  trees,  preventing  their 
burning  and  withering  at  mid-summer,  after  they  have  started— a  common 
cause  of  death  to  these  trees.  The  mulching  should  be  either  thick  enough 
to  keep  the  weeds  from  growing  through,  or  else  it  should  be  frequently 
removed,  and  the  surface  hoed  mellow  and  clean.     It  should  be  spread  broadly 


■^ 


Fig.  17. — Badly  mulched  tree. 
or   as   far   as   the   roots   extend,  and   not  placed   in   a 
narrow  heap  at   the   foot  of  the  stem,  as  too  commonly  e^^^^J."^^^^^^^^^^"^ 
practiced,  and  as  shown  in  fig.  lY.  Fig.  18. 

Trees  in  the  Ncrsert,  which  were  budded  last  summer  and  headed 
down  early  in  spring,  should  be  kept  rubbed  clear  of  all  shoots,  except  the 
one  from  the  inserted  bud.  This  work  should  be  done  before  these  shoots 
make  much  or  any  growth,  as  the  removal  of  much  foliage  after  it  has  formed 
always  checks  the  tree.  This  remark  applies  with  the  greatest  force  to  the 
cherry,  next  to  the  pear,  afterwards  to  the  apple,  and  least  to  the  peach.  As 
soon  as  the  young  shoot  from  the  inserted  bud  grows  a  few  inches,  it  should 
be  tied  up  to  the  stump  of  the  stock,  (as  shown  in  fig.  18,)  which  has  been 
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left  for  this  purpose,  unless  already  quite  straight  and  upright.  Occasional 
crooked  trees  in  nursery  rows,  if  young  and  thrifty,  may  be  made  straight 
in  a  single  season,  if  tied  up  to  stakes  before  much  of  the  new  wood  has 
formed.  This  treatment  is  useful  for  pear  and  other  valuable  trees,  but 
does  not  "  pay"  for  apple  and  peach  trees. 

Mulching  is  much  better  than  watering,  to  keep  the  roots  moist — watering 
in  fact  generally  does  more  harm  than  good,  by  crusting  the  ground,  and 
never  gives  a  uniform  supply  of  moisture. 

Evergreens  may  be  set  out  durfng  the  early  part  of  the  month,  or  at  any 
time  before  much  growth  is  made.  The  great  secret  of  success  in  trans- 
planting all  evergreens  is  to  remove  a  portion  of  earth  on  the  roots.  The 
Scotch  Pine  may  be  removed  without  much  risk,  and  but  little  additional 
earth  is  needed,  especially  if  the  roots  have  been  shortened  by  the  spade  in 
previous  years,  as  they  are  straggling  growers.  Next  to  the  Scotch  Pine  are 
the  Balsam  and  Norway  Spruce ;  but  among  the  more  difficult  is  the  White 
Pine,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  evergreens.  But  failure  will  scarcely  ever 
occur  if  the  I'ule  is  observed  to  take  up  a  mass  of  eat- th  on  its  roots  large 
enough  to  sustain  the  tree  stiffly  in  an  upright  position,  when  resting  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  All  evergreens  succeed  best  when  taken  from 
nursery  rows  where  they  have  been  subjected  to  open-air  culture,  instead  of 
from  dense  forests. 

Thinning  the  Fruit  on  overbeai-ing  trees  may  be  commenced  during  the 
present  month.  On  young  dwarf  pears  it  should  not  be  omitted,  otherwise 
the  growth  will  be  seriously  checked.  On  older  trees,  and  even  in  large 
orchards,  it  has  been  found  of  great  consequence,  by  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  which  it  has  effected.  In  large  peach  orchards, 
thinning  has  been  found  to  improve  the  crop  so  much  in  quality  as  to  triple 
its  price  in  market,  while  the  increased  size  has  maintained  the  full  amount 
in  bushels.  The  shortening-back  of  the  shoots  described  in  a  previous 
month,  is  an  excellent  way  of  thinning  the  peach  crop. 

Vine  Houses. — The  earliest,  or  hot-houses,  will  gradually  ripen  their  fruit. 
Keep  the  house  dry  and  well  aired,  and  employ  fire  in  cool,  moist  weather. 
Vines  in  green-houses  will  begin  to  swell  their  fruit — these  should  be  kept 
sufficiently  warm,  with  plenty  of  moisture.  The  laterals  should  be  pinched 
back  as  soon  as  they  show  indications  of  crowding. 

Insects. — As  warm  weather  advances  these  will  increase  and  become 
numerous.  Destroy  them  early  before  they  commit  serious  damage,  and 
before  they  multiply  their  numbers.  Young  caterpillars  on  orchards  may  be 
easily  seen  before  the  foliage  has  become  dense,  and  are  more  easily  destroy- 
ed when  young.  A  swab  of  gas-tar  will  instantly  kill  every  one  it  touches. 
Thin  caustic  lime-wash  also  answers  a  good  purpose,  and  whale-oil  soap  is  . 
next  best.  Apply  soft  soap  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunks  of  apple  trees,  jj 
to  exclude  the  eggs  of  the  borer;  and  dig  out  or  punch  in  their  holes,  all  of    ' 
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these  insects  which  have  obtained  possession.  Aphides,  or  plant-lice,  which 
begin  to  cover  young  leaves,  may  be  destroyed  with  a  solution  of  whale-oil 
soap  or  with  strong  soap-suds.  It  may  be  thrown  on  with  a  coarse  syringe, 
but  is  more  effectual  where  the  shoots  can  be  bent  over  and  dipped  in  the 
liquid.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month  the  curculio  will  commence 
his  depredations.  There  are  two  modes  of  destroying  it.  The  first  is  to 
destroy  the  larvae  in  the  young  fruit  as  it  falls,  and  is  effected  by  sweeping 
it  up  daily  and  burning,  or  feeding  it  to  pigs ;  or  by  turning  .in  pigs  and 
poultry  to  devour  the  young  fruit.  The  second  mode  is  killing  the  perfect 
insect — which  is  commonly  effected  by  jarring  the  insects  from  the  trees,  on 
white,  spread  sheets,  as  described  in  former  volumes  of  Rural  Affairs. 
The  combination  of  these  two  modes  is  the  most  effectual,  and  if  applied 
unremittingly  will  save  any  crop.  It  is  only  in  careless  and  occasional  appli- 
cation that  it  results  in  failure. 

In  all  the  different  modes  recommended  for  destroying  insects,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  only  certain  and  reliable  ones  are  those  founded  in 
actual  killing.  All  attempts  to  repel,  merely,  by  odors  or  other  influences, 
are  uncertain  at  best,  and  generally  worthless. 

»  "^Vorlc   i*or   June, 

Continue  the  operations  recommended  for  last  month,  wherever  they  may 
be   useful   or   necessary.     The  growth  of  weeds  should   be  constantly  pre- 
vented.    Keep  the  soil   perfectly  clean  and   mellow  wherever   young   trees 
grow.     Mulch  the  surface  well   around   newly  transplanted   cherry  trees,  to 
prevent  the  common  disaster  of  their   dying   at   midsummer.     Mulch  other 
young  trees,  where  the  ground  cannot   be  cultivated   to  advantage  ;  but  re- 
member that  the  best  mulching,  in  most  cases,  is  the  coating  of 
fine  pulverized   earth   made   by  constant  cultivation — especially 
where  this  can  be  accomplished  by  horse  power. 

Continue  to  rub  off  the  starting  shoots  on  the  stocks  of  fruit 
trees  that  were  budded  last  summer  or  grafted  this  spring,  and 
tie  up  the  new  shoots  where  they  need  it.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  stake  young  trees  in  the  nursery  row,  to  render  them  straight, 
(fig.  19.) 

Insects,  &c. — Continue   the   destruction  of  the   curculio,  as 
described  last  month — a  common  reason  of  failure  is  to  discon- 
tinue this  attention  too  soon,  and   before  all  the  stragglers  have 
Fioj.  19.     have  been  killed.     Watch   for  the   borer   at   the   foot  of  apple 
staking  •jf^  trees,  and   kill  all   that  can  be  discovered,  whether  those  that 
young  trees.  YiSiXQ   already    entered  deeply   into    the  wood,    or   such  newly- 
hatched  ones  as  are  found  only  at  the  surface.     Examine  peach  trees  for  the 
A  peach-grub  ;  as   these   always  remain  in  the  bark  they  are  easily  followed   / 
'^  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  the  grub  will  always  be  found  at  the  extremity  / 
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of  their  burrow  in  the  bark.  Cut  off  the  twigs  from  plum  trees  as  soon  as 
they  show  the  first  indication  of  the  black  knot.  If  this  is  promptlj^  and 
unremittingly  attended  to,  trees  may  be  kept  quite  clear  of  them,  and  the 
operation  proves  unsuccessful  only  where  it  is  neglected  or  left  until  too 
late.  Aphides  should  be  destroyed  when  they  first  appear,  as  directed  last 
month.  Straggling  caterpillar  nests  that  have  escaped  attention  should  be 
thoroughly  destroyed.  The  gooseberry  and  currant  worm,  or  slug,  must  be 
very  closely  watched  at  its  first  appearance;  it  maybe  killed  by  a  daily 
application  of  well  powdered,  water-slaked,  fresh  or  caustic  lime — or  better 
by  dusting  the  leaves  with  white  hellebore — the  rain  washing  it  all  off  before 
the  fruit  becomes  fully  ripe,  and  thus  preventing  any  danger  in  using  it. 
Fire  blight  in  the  pear  is  an  uncertain  and  formidable  disease — the  best 
remedy  is  to  cut  the  affected  branches  far  back  on  its  very  first  appearance, 
burning  or  burying  the  limbs — and  to  plant  out  two  more  trees  for  every 
one  that  dies  of  this  disease. 

Strawberry  Beds  will  bear  larger  fruit  and  heavier  crops  if  kept  moist 
in  dry  weather.  This  may  be  effected  by  regular  and  moderate  irrigation, 
or  by  copious  watering  each  evening.  Oi-,  on  a  larger  scale,  nearly  the  same 
result  is  attained  by  mulching  well  betsveen  the  rows  with  fine  cut  grass  or 
soft  straw  chopped  about  two  inches  long. 

Shaping  the  Heads  of  Young  Trees. — It  is  now  an  excellent  time  to 
finish  a  permanent  form  to  the  heads  of  young  trees,  whether  in  the  nursery 
row  or  in  young  orcliards.  If  done  in  season,  this  work  may  be  mainly 
effected  by  rubbing  off  unnecessary  young  shoots  at  their  first  starting,  or  at 
most,  by  cutting  them  out  with  a  knife,  so  as  to  leave  them  eqaally  distribut- 
ed and  without  crossing,  as  directed  in  the  article  on  pruning  in  this  number. 
Thin  out  unnecessary  shoots  on  young  dwarf  pears,  and  pinch  off  long  shoots 
that  are  taking  an  undue  lead  of  the  rest.  Strong  growing  grapevines  should 
be  well  attended  to ;  and  unnecessary  shoots  which  cause  a  dense  mass  of 
foliage  should  be  taken  out,  so  as  to  leave  strong  ones  at  even  distances. 
Continue  to  thin  fruit  on  young  trees,  where  they  are  likely  to  overbear, 
removing  all  defective  specimens  and  leaving  the  smoothest.  Shorten  back 
the  new  shoots  on  the  blackberry,  to  give  them  a  handsome  form  and  to 
increase  fruitfulness. 

Grape-Houses. — Vines  in  green-houses  will  now  iswell  their  fruit  rapidly, 
and  require  the  completion  of  the  thinning  of  the  berries.  Pinch  back  the 
laterals  wherever  they  are  becoming  too  long.  Keep  a  mild  and  damp 
atmosphere,  and  use  fire  heat  on  cool  nights  or  cold  days.  Vines  in  cold 
houses  will  bloom — give  air  freely  and  keep  up  the  warmth  by  closing  them 
early  in  the  afternoon. 
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Work   for   July. 

Continue  the  operations  of  cultivating  the  soil  among  fruit  trees,  so  apt 
to  be  neglected  at  the  present  time —  mulching  where  needed — thinning  out 
fruit — rubbing  off  and  pinching  in  shoots,  to  give  shape  to  young  trees — and 
thinning  out  supernumerary  branches  on  grapevines,  pinching  back  canes  and 
bearing  shoots  that  are  becoming  too  long,  and  thinning  the  bunches  and 
taking  out  imperfect  berries;  Do  not  pinch  the  bearing  shoots  too  short,  as 
they  bear  larger  and  better  fruit  when  they  have  a  full  supply  of  well-deve- 
loped leaves  to  feed  them — it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  sun  must  shine 
on  the  fruit  in  order  to  ripen  it — the  leaves  alone  perform  this  office,  and 
quite  as  well  if  the  fruit  is  shaded — hence  the  great  point  is  to  furnish  the 
finest  growth  of  leaves  and  give  them  plenty  of  air  and  light. 

Those  who  wish  to  propagate  a  few  vines  of  any  particular  sort  of  the 
grape,  may  do  it  most  easily  by  layering.     This   is   easily   performed,    and 

will  succeed  with  scarce!}'  a  failure  by  bend- 
ing down  and  burying  with  a  few  inches  of 
moist  soil,  the  middle  portion  of  the  present 
year's  shoots,    (fig.    20.)     If  the  season  is 


very  dry,  the  ground  must  be  mulched  to 
keep  the  soil  moist,  and  favor  the  emission 
of  roots.  These  layers  will  be  furnished 
with  plenty  of  roots  from  the  joints  before 
winter,  when  they  may  be  cut  from  the 
parent  vine  and  taken  up,  each  layer  usually 
forming  two  plants. 

Continue  to  pinch  back  the  side  and  end 
shoots  of  blackberries,  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
a  handsome,  compact  shape,  as  well  as  to 
increase   their   fruitfulness,  and  also  to  pre- 

to  those  who 


growth  which  is 


so  annoying 


Fig.  ^.—Layering  Grapes. 
vent   the   sprawling,  straggling 
gather  the  fruit. 

Strawberry  Beds. — Next  to  early  spring  planting,  the  season  of  partial 
rest  to  the  plants  which  occurs  immediately  after  bearing  is  the  best  time 
for  transplanting.  Take  them  up  carefully,  so  as  not  to  tear  the  fibres,  cut 
off  all  the  leaves  except  those  just  expanding,  keep  the  roots  moist  by  im- 
mersion in  mud,  and  spread  them  out  when  setting  them.  Settle  the  ground 
about  them  by  pouring  on  water,  then  complete  the  surface  by  a  covering 
of  fine,  mellow  earth ;  next  apply  a  mulching,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness, of  fine  pulverized  manure.  All,  or  nearly  all,  will  grow  without  any 
further  watering ;  but  should  the  weather  become  unusually  dry,  water  may 
be  applied  without  detriment,  the  mulch  keeping  the  surface  moist  and  pre- 
venting  the   formation  of  a  crust.     These   plants   will    immediately  grow, 
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become  well  established  before  winter,  and,  if  well  cared  for,  will  bear  a 
good  crop  next  year. 

Raspberries. — The  old  canes  may  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  the  bearing 
season  is  over,  which  will  allow  new  ones  more  room  to  become  strong. 
Thin  out  the  new  ones,  leaving  three  or  four  canes  to  each  stool — unless 
more  are  desired  for  new  plantations. 

Watering  Trees. — It  very  rarely  happens  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
water  young  trees.  If  the  soil  has  been  kept  mellow,  it  will  have  retained 
sufficient  moisture;  but  if  neglected,  the  indications  of  drouth  will  be  small 
pale  leaves  and  feeble  growth.  To  impart  vigor  and  restore  a  healthy  deep 
green  to  the  leaves,  mellow  the  surface  thoroughly  and  apply  a  mulching  of 
several  inches  in  thickness.  In  extreme  cases,  water  may  be  given  in  addi- 
tion in  the  following  manner: — remove  the  earth  from  above  the  roots  and 
then  pour  on  tepid  water  copiou!«ly,  and  replace  the  soil  and  then  the  mulch- 
ing. But  watering,  as  commonly  applied,  does  more  harm  than  good.  It  is 
poured  on  the  bare  surface  of  the  earth,  and  rarely  descends  far  enough  to 
reach  the  roots — and  its  only  effect  is  to  crust  the  surface  and  make  it  harder 
than  before.  Or  if,  by  heavy  applications,  the  water  happens  to  descend  to 
the  roots,  the  earth  quickly  becomes  dry  again,  and  the  alternations  of  wet 
and  dry  are  of  little  use. 

Budding. — This  should  be  performed  soonest  on  such  stocks  as  first  form 
terminal  buds  and  cease  growing;  while  such  as  continue  to  grow  until 
autumn  may  be  budded  last.  Among  the  first  of  these  is  the  cherry  ;  and 
as  the  buds  adhere  best  as  the  cambium  under  the  bark  gradually  thickens, 
the  operation  should,  in  general,  be  deferred  until  the  terminal  buds  can  be 
detected  as  just  forming,  when  ^  further  time  should  be  lost.  Plums  and 
standard  pears  often  cease  growing  soon  sifter  midsummer,  especially  on  soils 
not  well  adapted  to  them ;  these  should  also  be  budded  early.  The  Mahaleb, 
the  French  Quince  for  dwarfing  pears,  and  the  peach  usually  continue  grow- 
ing till  after  the  close  of  summer,  and  consequently  may  be  budded  last. 
The  buds  of  the  peach,  however,  survive  the  winter  best,  when  inserted 
early  enough  to  cause  a  strong  adhesion.  Additional  directions  for  budding, 
with  illustrations,  may  be  found  on  page  60,  Vol.  I  of  Rural  Affairs. 

Insects  and  Diseases. — Continue  to  watch  for  the  peach-worm  and  apple- 
borer,  and  cut  out  black  knots,  and  cut  back  fire-blighted  branches,  as 
directed  last  month. 

Cherry  Stones,  for  planting  in  nursery  rows,  should  be  secured  when  the 
fruit  is  fully  ripe,  by  first  washing  oif  the  pulp  and  mixing  them  at  once 
with  moist  sand.  If  buried  a  few  inches  in  the  earth  and  covered  with  a 
flat  stone,  they  will  keep  uniformly  moist — better  than  in  any  other  way. 
If  they  are  to  be  sent  long  distances,  they  should  be  dried  in  the  shade  a 
few  days  to  remove  the  outside  moisture  only,  and  to  prevent  moulding.  If 
allowed  to  dry  several  weeks,  they  can  scarcely  ever  be  made  to  grow. 
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Grape-Hocses. — Fruit  which  is  now  ripening  should  have  a  good  supply 
of  air,  which  will  improve  both  the  color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Remove 
crowded  shoots  and  secure  a  perfect  ripening  of  the  wood  for  next  vear. 
Thin  the  forming  bunches  in  cold  houses  and  remove  defective  or  diseased 
berries.     Guard  against  cold  currents  of  air. 


*o^ 


Woi'Il   for   Augfust. 

There  is  little  additional  work  during  this  month  that  has  not  been  already 
noticed  in  previous  months.  Continue  the  destruction  of  weeds;  keep  the 
ground  mellow  about  young  trees;  pinch  back  shoots  that  are  becoming  too 
long  in  young  trees  and  blackberry  bushes ;  apply  mulching  to  trees  suffering 
from  drouth ;  and  transplant  strawberries  according  to  directions  given  last 
month,  remembering  that  the  sooner  the  work  is  done  the  more  firmly  will 
they  become  established  for  enduring  winter  and  the  better  they  will  bear 
next  season. 

Continue  to  watch  for  insects,  and  especially  for  aphicfcs  or  plant  lice,  which 
often  increase  rapidly  during  this  month.  "Whale-oil  soap,  strong  soap  suds, 
or  very  strong  tobacco  water  may  be  used  for  destroying  them,  according  to 
directions  already  given.  Keep  a  constant  eye  for  black-knot  on  the  plum, 
and  fire-blight  on  the  pear,  cutting  oif  instantly  the  affected  parts.  Excision 
will  prove  a  reliable  and  perfect  remedy  in  case  of  the  former;  and  fre- 
quently, but  not  always  so,  for  the  latter.  But  it  is  better  to  cut  away  half 
or  even  the  whole  of  a  tree  than  to  have  it  wholly  destroyed  by  disease  and 
to  allow  the  malady  to  spread. 

Budding  may  be  continued.  Finish  up  speedily  on  cherry,  plum  and 
standard  pear,  and  commence  early  with  apples.  Mahalebs,  peaches  and 
quinces  may  be  budded  towards  the  close  of  the  month.  Watch  the  stocks 
in  season  and  remove  the  ligatures  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  cut  into  the 
bark. 

Gather  early  pears  as  they  approach  maturity,  but  before  they  become 
ripe  on  the  tree,  and  ripen  them  in  drawers  or  boxes.  This  will  much  im- 
prove their  quality  and  prevent  rotting  at  the  core,  so  common  in  summer 
pears.  The  proper  degree  of  maturity  may  be  judged  in  most  cases  by 
bending  the  stem — if  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe  it  will  loosen  its  hold  of  the 
tree ;  but  if  it  adheres  firmly  the  pear  has  not  sufficiently  matured.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule — the  Bartlett,  for  instance,  may  be 
picked  even  before  it  has  attained  full  size,  and,  in  a  week  or  two,  will  ripen 
into  a  fine,  melting  texture  and  excellent  flavor.  Ripening  summer  pears 
in  the  dark  much  improves  their  appearance.  A  Bartlett,  for  instance,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  or  in  a  well-lighted 
apartment,  will  show  perhaps  only  a  light-brown  cheeV ;  but,  if  in  a  dark 
drawer,  the  light-brown  will  become  a  beautiful  carmine  or  crimson.     When 
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drawers  are  not  at  hand  the  maturing  process  may  be  accomplished  on 
shelves,  by  first  spreadidg  a  thick  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  laying  the  pears  on 
this,  and  covering  them  with  the  same.  Pear-growers  who  send  their  crops 
to  distant  markets,  should  pack  them  early  enough  to  reach  their  destination 
before  the  softening  process  has  commenced.  Large  losses  have  sometimes 
occurred  from  bruising  and  other  injury  when  sent  later. 

"^Vorlc    for    September. 

Complete  the  budding  of  peaches  and  quince  stocks,  and  timely  remove 
the  ligatures.  See  the  directions  for  last  month  in  relation  to  gathering 
pears,  and  pick  all  valuable  fruit  carefully  by  hand. 

See  that  newly  set  strawberry  beds  are  kept  entirely  clear  of  weeds;  and, 
unless  intended  for  new  beds,  hoe  off  the  runners. 

The  useless  wood  in  young  trees  may  be  pruned  out,  and  a  good  form 
given  to  the  heads  by  any  other  pruning  which  may  be  necessary;  as  the 
summer  growth  being  now  about  terminated,  no  check  will  be  given  to  the 
tree. 

Ground  for  setting  out  new  fruit  gardens  should  be  prepared  early  in 
autumn,  by  the  necessary  plowing,  pulverization  and  intermixture  of  com- 
post or  old  manure.  It  will  be  in  better  condition  for  remaining  a  few 
months,  and  the  manure  will  be  more  perfectly  diffused  through  the  soil 
than  if  prepared  just  before  planting  time.  If  the  ground  is  intended 
strictly  for  a  fruit  garden,  to  be  planted  either  with  dwarfs  or  with  small  or 
moderate-sized  trees,  the  roots  of  which  in  a  few  years  will  extend  through 
every  part,  the  whole  surface  should  be  thoroughly  plowed,  enriched  and 
prepared.  But  for  large  apple  orchards,  where  the  whole  ground  will  not 
be  occupied  for  several  years,  the  preparation  of  strips  by  plowing,  eight  or 
ten  feet  wide,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present.  Unless  the  land  has  a  steep 
slope  these  strips  should  be  plowed  so  as  to  extend  directly  down  hill,  and 
thus  assist  in  effecting  good  drainage. 

The  amount  of  manure  to  be  applied  to  orchard  ground  must  be  judged 
according  to  circumstances.  In  some  places  it  is  already  rich  enough ;  but, 
more  frequently,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  artificial  enriching  is  important. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  leading  shoots  of  young  orchards  should  grow  from 
two  to  three  feet  annually  ;  if  much  less  than  two  feet  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  soil  and  cultivation  are  not  good  enough ;  if  the  growth  is  more  than 
three  feet  the  wood  will  be  too  succulent  and  be  liable  to  winter-killing.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  heavy  manuring,  in  orchards,  should  never  be 
made  a  substitute  for  good,  constant,  clean  cultivation — the  latter  tending  to 
a  more  perfect  and  healthy  ripening  of  the  wood  than  can  be  effected  on  any 
land  by  manure  alone. 
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"Worlc   for   Octol>er. 

Transplanting. — All  young  trees  which  have  ceased  growing  may  be 
transplanted  any  time  during  this  month.  The  operation  may  be  performed 
first  with  those  which  drop  their  leaves  soonest ;  but  any  tree,  by  stripping 
its  leaves,  may  be  removed  safely.  If  left  on  they  will  invariably  cause  the 
shrivelling  of  the  trees  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  moisture 
they  are  always  throwing  off,  and  which  cannot  be  restored  through  the  roots 
while  they  are  out  of  the  ground.  Autumn  transplanting  possesses  some 
advantages — such  as  the  greater  length  of  time  allowed  for  performing  the 
work  well — the  good  condition  of  the  soil,  being  usually  dry  enough  and 
easily  managed — the  opportunity  of  making  the  first  selection  in  nurseries — 
and  the  more  perfect  settling  of  the  earth  among  the  roots,  through  winter — 
giving  the  trees  an  earlier  chance  to  start.  The  disadvantages  are — trees 
being  always  rendered  tenderer  by  removal,  those  which  are  not  perfectly 
hardy  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  cold  of  winter — or  by  sharp  cutting 
winds — or  by  the  stems  being  blown  about  and  the  roots  loosened  in  the 
soil.  These  difficulties  may  be  obviated  by  planting  the  trees  in  naturally 
dry  soil,  sheltering  them  from  winds,  or  planting  them  in  sheltered 
places,  and  by  staking  firmly,  or  by  making  small,  compact 
embankments  about  the  stems,  (fig.  21.)  Another  disad- 
vantage from  the  compact  settling  of  the  earth  about  fall- 
planted  trees  is  the  hard  crust  of  soil  which  encircles  them 
the  following  season,  retarding  their  growth.  This  difficulty 
is  very  easily  obviated  by  keeping  the  ground  mellow,  as  it 
always  should  be — a  practice  never  omitted,  except  by 
slovenly  managers.  For  more  complete  directions  for 
transplanting,  read  "Work  for  April." 

Gathering  Fruit. — Autumn  pears  which  are  approach- 
ing maturity  should  be  gathered  by  very  careful  hand  pick- 
ing. Winter  varieties  should  be  left  on  the  tree  as  long  as 
^^^^k'~a^aait^t^^^^  ^^^  remain  without  danger  of  freezing.  Unlike  sum- 
newly  set  trees,  mer  and  autumn  pears,  a  great  improvement  in  the  flavor 
will  be  found  to  result  from  hanging  late.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
such  sorts,  the  Winkfield  for  instance,  as  require  some  care  to  ripen  into 
good  quality.  Winter  pears  are  found  to  keep  best  when  placed  in  a  cool 
cellar.  It  should  be  dry  enough  to  prevent  moulding  and  decay,  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  to  have  moisture  to  prevent  shrivelling,  on  the  other.  Half- 
barrels  have  been  found  convenient  for  packing  and  keeping  winter  pears, 
and  for  sending  them  to  market.  The  former  practice  of  placing  them,  for 
a  few  days,  in  a  warm  room  with  nearly  summer  heat  to  finish  the  ripening 
process,  has  not  been  found  so  favorable  to  preserving  their  best  quality  as 
when  they  are  allowed  to  ripen  the  natural  way  in  the  cellar. 

For  a  convenient  mode  of  hand-picking  winter  apples,  see  the  directions 
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for  this  month  in  last  year's  Register.  Those  who  wish  to  derive  a  hand- 
some protit  from  the  sale  of  winter  apples,  should  not  only  see  that  the  trees 
are  kept  in  good  condition  by  proper  cultivation,  and  thinning  the  fruit  on 
the  tree  when  it  overbears,  but  also  by  carefully  picking,  assorting  and 
packing  in  the  best  manner.  A  reputation  for  furnishing  fruit  of  only  the 
best  quality,  will  ultimately  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  every  considera- 
ble orchardist.  He  should,  therefore,  seduously  endeavor  to  maintain  a  high 
reputation  for  character  with  the  city  dealer  to  whom  he  consigns  his  fruit 
and  with  the  purchasers  who  consume  it.  After  obtaining  such  a  reputation, 
his  brand,  which  he  should  place  on  every  barrel,  will  not  only  bring  him  in 
higher  prices,  but  will  enable  him  to  sell  readily  all  his  good  apples  in  those 
abundant  seasons  when  the  market  is  apt  to  be  overstocked.  Poor  speci- 
mens should  never  be  sent  to  market,  but  should  be  carefully  picked  out 
beforehand,  and  used  either  for  culinary  purposes  or  stored  for  feeding 
domestic  animals.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  crop  of  an  orchard 
will  sell  for  more  money,  after  the  imperfect  or  knotty  apples  are  all  picked 
from  it,  than  the  whole  would  bring  without  assorting. 

Gathering  and  Keeping  Grapes. — The  great  leading  requisite  for  keep- 
ing grapes  successfully  in  winter,  is  to  have  them  iccU  npened.  When 
grown  on  crowded,  unpruned,  uncultivated  vines,  they  will  be  small,  acid, 
watery,  and  will  quickly  shrivel  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  mould  and  decay 
in  a  moist  one ;  and  they  will  quickly  freeze  if  the  temperature  of  the  air 
goes  much  below  the  freezing  point.  But  well  grown  and  well-ripened  fruit, 
(resulting  from  good  cultivation  and  judicious  pruning,)  contains  a  rich  juice 
which  prevents  them  from  shrivelling,  decaying  or  freezing,  even  at  a  quite 
low  temperature.  Such  only,  therefore,  should  ever  be  chosen  for  winter 
keeping.  Various  modes  are  recommended  for  packing  away  grapes  for 
winter.  They  all  succeed  well,  if  good,  well-ripened  grapes  are  taken,  as 
already  mentioned,  and  are  placed  in  a  cool  and  rather  dry  apartment  where 
they  will  not  freeze.  They  may  be  placed  on  shelves,  packed  away  in  small 
boxes,  or  placed  in  larger  boxes  containing  a  bushel  each,  and  separating 
each  layer  by  cotton  batting,  soft  paper  or  dried  maple  leaves.  They 
should,  of  course,  be  entirely  free  from  moisture  when  packed  away.  As  a 
general  rule  they  are  not  ripe  enough  unless  the  stem  which  holds  them  has 
lost  its  naturally  green  color  and  has  assumed  something  of  the  color  of  the 
grapes, — which  will  be  somewhat  purple  in  all  dark-colored  varieties.  One 
of  the  best  of  all  keepers  among  American  sorts  is  the  Diana.  The  Clinton 
also  is  an  excellent  keeper.     The  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Rebecca  keep  well. 

Manure  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  about  young  trees  where  it  is 
desired  to  accelerate  their  growth  another  season.  It  may  lie  upon  the 
surface  till  next  spring. 

Grapevines  in  green-houses  should  have  their  growing  shoots  pinched  in  ; 
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and  vines  in  cold  houses,  as  soon   as   the  fruit  is  picked,  should   be  thrown 
open  and  exposed  to  the  air  to  finish  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

IVorlc   for   I\oveml>er. 

FcuiT  Trees  may  be  transplanted  any  time  during  the  present  month, 
when  the  weather  is  mild  and  not  freezing.  Carefully  register  in  a  book  the 
names  of  every  sort  in  the  orchard — this  register  may  be  referred  to  when 
the  trees  bear  in  future  years,  and  the  names  of  the  difterent  sorts  ascer- 
tained, where  time  has  destroyed  the  labels.  If  there  is  danger  of  young 
trees  being  loosened  by  the  wind,  stake  them  or  secure  them  by  embanking 
compactly  the  earth  about  them  for  a  foot  or  two,  as  figured  in  last  month. 
This  will  also  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  hard  freezing  at  the  roots. 
Where  danger  is  apprehended  from  mice,  throw  up  a  smooth  mound  of 
compact  earth  around  the  stems  of  trees — this  will  serve  as  a  perfect  pro- 
tection. This  precaution  is  especially  necessary  for  such  trees  as  were  mulch- 
ed last  summer  or  the  present  autumn  for  remaining  through  winter.  Such 
mulching  is  a  good  protection  in  severe  climates,  but  can  be  safely  adopted 
only  where  the  above  precaution  is  used,  as  it  affords  an  ambuscade  for  the 
mice. 

Trees  received  from  a  distance  may  be  safel}'  kept  through  winter  by  the 
process-of  heeling-in  described  in  last  year's  Register,  for  this  month.  If 
they  should  accidentally  arrive  late  and  in  a  frozen  condition,  bury  them 
immediately  in  mellow  earth  and  the  frost  will  be  gradually  abstracted  from 
them  without  injury.  If  the  roots  are  frozen  out  of  the  ground  or  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  they  will  be  ruined  beyond  recovery. 

Half-hardy  Raspberries  may  be  protected  for  winter  by  bending  them 
down  and  covering  them  with  an  inch  or  two  of  earth,  tan  or  sawdust,  (fig. 

22.)  A  small  mass  of  earth 
should  be  placed  against  the  foot 
of  the  stems,  over  which  they 
may  be  bent  without  breaking. 
Two  stools  may  be  bent  towards 
each  other,  and  covered  at  one 
operation.  A  similar  covering 
answers  for  half-hardy  grapes — 
the  wood  havinjr   been  well   Ijar- 


Fig.  22. 


-Betiding  down  Raspberries  for 
covering. 

dened  or  ripened,  the  moist  earth  will   not   cause    the   rotting  which  occurs 

with  immature  buds  and  wood. 

CovERixG  New  Rochelle  Blackberries. — These  are  often  killed  in  cold 
regions.  The  following  mode  of  covering  is  described  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  by  Amos  Fish,  of  Bethlehem,  N.  Y. : 

"  At  the  approach  of  winter  remove  the  stakes  and  lay  the  bushes  at  right 
angles  from  the  rows,  flat  on  the  ground,  and  cover  them  two  or  three  inches 
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deep  with  earth,  as  follows : — Cut  off  the  limbs  within  one  and  a  half  inches 
of  the  canes,  at  the  right  and  left  hand  sides  of  the  row,  making  flat  bushes. 
'Shorten-in'  the  remaining  limb§  by  cutting  off  the  slender  ends;  then, 
with  a  digging  or  dung  fork,  loosen  the  earth  about  the  roots,  and  remove 
some,  laj'ing  the  roots  loose  on  one  side,  so  that  in  laying  down  the  roots  shall 
be  bent  instead  of  the  canes  being  broken.  When  laid  down  use  bricks  to  hold 
them  down  while  covering,  and  remove  the  bricks  when  in  the  way.  The 
bushes  should  be  raised  up  and  the  stakes  replaced  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  which  can  be  easily  done  with  a  fork  if  the 
rows  are  laid  down  singly  instead  of  tapping  over  one  another." 

In  Xursekies.  plpw  between  the  rows,  turning  the  furrows  toward  the 
trees.  Stocks  for  root-grafting  should  be  taken  up  and  packed  in  boxes  in 
cellars  for  winter  use.  If  washed  clean  and  packed  in  fine,  damp  moss  they 
will  keep  well ;  come  out  fresh,  and  not  dull  the  grafting-knife  by  any  grit 
upon  the  roots.  Scions  for  spring-grafting  of  any  half-hardy  sorts,  such  as 
the  tenderer  varieties  of  the  pear  and  plum,  should  be  cut  before  cold 
weather  and  packed  as  just  directed  for  seedlings.  All  grafts  used  by  nur- 
serymen should  be  cut  late  in  fall  or  early  in  winter,  and  properly  secured 
in  the  same  way.  To  avoid  mistakes,  cut  carefully  from  bearing  or  proved 
trees,  and  let  every  bundle  or  package  be  distinctly  marked  on  at  least  two 
labels.  Cuttings  of  French  quinces,  currants,  gooseberries,  &c.,  should  be 
made,  and  either  planted  now  as  directed  last  spring,  protecting  with  a  good 
winter-mulching;  or  else  packed  away  in  boxes  with  interposed  layers  of 
moss,  as  already  directed  for  seedlings. 

GuAPE  Layers,  made  dui'ing  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  may  be 
now  separated  from  the  vine,  tiiken  up,  pruned  and  packed  away  in  moss  or 
heeled  in  the  earth  for  spring  planting. 

"^Vorlc    lor    l>eccml>er'. 

Examine  the  directions  for  last  month,  and  promptly  complete  all  jobs  not 
finished  in  season.  Finish  the  cutting  of  grafts — apply  winter  mulching  to 
young  trees — top-dress  with  manure  the  ground  about  such  trees  as  need 
enriching.  Collect  stakes,  sticks,  tallies,  labels,  &c.,  which  are  out  of  use, 
and  tie  up  and  pack  them  away.  Examine  the  directions  for  January,  and 
perform  any  operations  which  may  be  required. 

Gkape  Houses. — In  early  houses  the  vines  pruned  last  month  will  begin 
to  swell  their  buds.  Apply  during  the  present  month  a  regular  and  mode- 
rate temperature.  Prune  vines  in  green  houses  and  cold  houses,  and  protect 
the  latter  by  a  covering  of  leaves. 
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DPRHSrCIFT^ES    A.NTD   PRACTICE    OF    I>RTJI^ING!-. 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subsect,  and  a  great  deal 
of  bad  practice  still  prevails.  Orchards  are  seen  all  through  the  country 
which  have  either  been  never  pruned,  or,  if  the  work  has  been  performed, 
it  has  done  more  harm  than  good.  Trees  with  trunks  trimmed  up  to  three 
times  the  proper  height,  mutilated  by  the  needless  lopping  of  large  branches, 
one-sided  and  totally  destitute  of  symmetry,  or  filled  with  a  mass  of  brush, 
may  be  seen  all  through  the  country.  A  perfect  orchard  is  a  rarity.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  nurseries.  The  trees  have  been  grown  and 
trained  with  very  little  attention  to  a  perfect  shape,  the  chief  object  of  the 
owner  being  to  raise  large  trees  in  as  little  time  as  possible.  The  purchas- 
ers of  such  trees,  after  setting  them  out,  either  give  little  attention  of  any 
kind,  or,  if  they  cultivate  them  well,  allow  them  to  form  their  own  heads  as 
best  they  can.  They  may  be  too  tall  or  one-sided  or  distorted  and  irregu- 
lar, but  no  attention  is  given  to  shaping  the  heads  when  they  are  young  and 
easily  and  permanently  formed.  Some  of  the  European  nurserymen  are  more 
particular,  and  imported  trees,  and  especially  imported  currants  and  goose- 
berry bushes,  indicate  the  care  taken  to  give  a  fine  shape  to  the  future  tree. 

Pruning  Young  Trees  at  Transplanting. — When  voung  trees  are  dus: 
from  the  ground,  the  roots  from  necessity  are  more  or  less  bruised  or  muti- 
lated. All  these  bruised  or  torn  surfaces  should  be  pared  off  smoothly  with 
a  sharp  knife.  If  left  untouched  they  induce  decay,  and  are  unfavorable  to 
the  best  healthy  growth  of  the  tree — in  the  same  way  that  a  broken  or 
bruised  limb  above  ground  would  furnish  a  dead  stub  or  make  a  bad  scar, 
while  pruning  it  smootlily  will  cause  it  to  heal  over  readily.  In  pruning  the 
ends  of  the  roots  draw  the  knife  upwards,  leaving  the  sloping  surface  on  the 
under  side,  which  will  induce  the  young  roots  thrown  out  from  the  edges  of 
the  cut  to  strike  downward  in  a  natural  position. 

Pruning  the  Tops. — 
Thrifty  young  trees  usu- 
ally have  roots  extending 
as  far  each  way  from  the 
foot  of  the  stem  as  the 
height  of  the  tree.  A 
careful  examination  will 
discover  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  subsoil  occu- 
pied with  the  small 
fibres  of  full-grown 
nursery  trees,  (fig.  1.) 
It  is  obviously  impossi- 


Fig.  1. — Nursery  rows—root^  extending  under  the  whole 

surface. 
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ble,  therefore,  in  digging  up  to  avoid  cutting  and  leaving  most  of  the  roots 
behind ;  and  the  tree  when  reset  is  unable  to  sustain  or  feed  for  a  time  all 
its  leaves  and  branches.  A  part  must  therefore  be  cut  oflF  to  restore  the 
balance,  corresponding  in  some  degree  with  the  loss  of  the  roots.  This  may 
be  done  by  thinning  out  all  the  feeble  shoots,  so  as  to  leave  an  even,  well- 
shaped  head,  ^nd  then  cutting  back  a  part  of  each  remaining  one-year  shoot, 
(fig.  2.)  Judgment  must  be  exercised  as  to  the  amount  thug 
cut  away  from  the  tops.  The  growth  of  new  roots  depends  on 
the  assistance  afforded  by  the  leaves  at  the  top ;  if  the  leaves 
are  too  few,  the  roots  will  not  extend  freely ;  if  they  are  too 
many,  the  roots  cannot  furnish  proper  supply  for  them,  and 
they  will  be  feeble  and  sickly.  Planters  will  learn  a  great 
deal  on  this  point  by  cutting  away  more  or  less  on  different 
trees,  and  observing  the  result.  Different  kinds  of  trees  re- 
quire varying  management  in  this  respect, — the  peach,  for 
example,  readily  reproduces  new  shoots,  and  it  may,  conse- 
quently, be  cut  back  very  freely;  two-thirds  to  nine-tenths  of 
each  previous  season's  shoot  may  be  removed  without  detri- 
ment. This  peculiarity  of  the  peach  allows  the  removal  of 
larger  and  older  trees  than  otherwise — such  as  are  three  or 
Fie:.  2— Figure  fouv  years  of  age,  if  heavily  pruned,  bear  transplanting  well, 
shortened-back"^^^  g''''^P^j  ^^so,  may  be  very  heavily  pruned,  as  it  throws  out 
young  tree,  new  vines  with  great  vigor.  The  cherry,  on  the  contrary,  is 
very  sensitive,  and  young  trees  have  been  nearly  killed  by  a  severe  summer 
pruning.  The  young  cherry  shoots  should  never  be  cut  back  in  spring  more 
than  half  their  length.  The  pear  and  apple  are  intermediate,  and  their 
heads  should  be  moderately  and  not  very  severely  pruned. 

The  mutual  relation  between  the  roots  and  leaves  has  been  already  alluded 
to.  The  leaves  cannot  exist  without  the  moisture  received  through  the 
roots;  and  the  roots  cannot  grow  without  the  nourishment  afforded  by  the 
leaves.  The  only  exception  is  the  temporary  supply  furnished  by  the  cells 
in  the  body  of  the  tree.  New  roots  are  commenced  before  the  leaves 
expand,  as  may  be  seen  on  young  seedlings,  or  other  young  trees,  the  roots 
of  which  have  been  trimmed,  and  where  the  white  young  fibres  protrude 
just  as  the  buds  are  swelling.  The  same  occurs  on  the  roots  of  trees  trans- 
planted in  autimm,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen ;  but  this  effect  is  only  tem- 
porary, continued  growth  requiring  that  both  leaves  and  roots  should  work 
together.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nutriment  laid  up  in  the  cells  will  .some- 
times supply  the  leaves  for  a  short  period,  provided  care  is  taken  to 
furnish  the  requisite  moisture  at  their  surftices  by  means  of  a  bell-glass,  to 
retain  a  damp  atmosphere.  Cuttings  are  often  thus  started,  a  small  portion 
of  leaves  being  allowed  to  remain  upon  them  to  assist  in  the  emission  of  new 
roots.     But,  if  the  leaves  are  placed  in  a  dry  air,  they  soon  pump  out  and 
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carry  off  the  moisture,  and  the  shoot,  leaves  and  all,  within  a  short  time. 
If  hU  the  leaves  had  been  cut  off,  the  shoot  would  remain  plump  much 
longer — a  fact  well  known  to  nurserymen  and  and  others  who  preserve  scions 
for  budding  plump  by  the  prompt  removal  of  the  leaves. 

Propkr  Time  for  Prusixg. — Many  cultivators  have  been  misled  into  the 
opinion  that  early  summer  is  the  best  time  to  prune,  from  the*fact  that  the 
wounds  heal  more  readily.     Pruning  after  the  tree  has  commenced  growth 

has  a  tendency  in  nearly  every  instance  to  check 
the  vigor  of  the  tree.  For  this  reason,  where  the 
rapid  formation  of  young  wood  is  desired,  the 
work  must  be  performed  before  the  buds  begin 
to  swell.  Some  planters  have 
objected  to  shortening-in  the 
shoots  of  newly-set  trees,  be- 
cause by  doing  the  work  too 
late,  or  after  the  leaves  were 
partially  or  wholly  expanded, 
they  have  injured  and  not 
benefitted  them.  Any  one 
may  easily  satisfy  himself  oa 
this  point  by  pruning  back 
the  heads  of  a  dozen  trees 
early  in  the  season,  and  leav- 
ing  those  of  another   dozen  pig.    4.  _  Head     of 

Fi-.  Z.-Head  of  ymng  tree  until  the  leaves  have  opened.     ^Sr^./T.?i?Tw 
pruned  before  the  leaves  had"",  .^,  ,       ^  after  the  kaves  had 

expanded.  They  will  present  the  appear-     expanded. 

ance  represented   in  the  annexed    figures,  before  the  close  of  summer — the 

first,  (fig.   3,)   with  strong,   thrifty  shoots ;  the  latter,   (fig.  4,)  with  short, 

stunted  growth. 

There  may  be  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  where  a  slight  amount  of 
pruning  in  summer,  not  sufficient  to  produce  any  material  check  in  growth, 
may  be  useful  in  improving  the  shape  of  the  tree;  such,  for  example,  as  the' 
removal  of  an  occasional,  unnecessary  shoot  or  one-sided  branch. 

As  fresh  wounds  always  render  trees  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  intense 
cold,  quite  hardy  trees  only  may  be  pruned  any  time  during  winter.  On 
those  inclining  to  be  tender  the  operation  should  be  deferred  till  towards 
spring. 

Pruning,  as  Affecting  Fruitfclness. — As  a  general  rule,  the  rapid  for- 
mation of  leaves  and  wood  is  adverse  to  the  production  of  much  fruit.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  slow  growth  of  the  wood  favors  the  formation  of  fruit- 
buds  and  the  production  of  heavy  crops.  These  two  adverse  tendencies 
may  be  more  or  less  controlled  by  pruning. 

When  the  too  numerous  branches  of  a  tree  produce  more  leaves  than  can 
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be  properly  supplied  with  nourishment,  resulting  in  a  feeble  or  diminished 
growth,  new  vigor  may  be  often  imparted  by  judicious  pruning,  directing 
the  sap  into  a  smaller  number  of  channels,  and  thus  increasing  its  force ;  for 
example — peach  trees,  after  bearing  some  years  and  yielding  smaller  fruit 
than  on  fresh  young  trees,  will  assume  all  their  former  thriftiness  by  partly 
cutting  back,  and  thinning  out  the  heads.  Dwarf  pear  trees,  which  have 
not  been  sufficiently  manured  and  cultivated,  whose  pruning  has  beeen 
neglected,  and  heavy  bearing  allowed  for  a  number  of  years,  have  been 
restored  by  severely  pruning  back  the  branches  and  thinning  out  the  fruit 
spurs.  In  all  such  operations  as  these,  it  is  indispensable  to  observe  the  rule 
already  given  to  do  the  cutting-back  in  winter  or  early  in  spring,  before  the 
buds  have  swollen.  If  trees  are  too  thrifty  and  do  not  bear,  a  check  may 
be  given,  and  many  of  the  leaf-buds  thus  changed  to  fruit-buds  by  a  con- 
tinued pinching-back  during  summer. 

Giving  Desired  Form  to  Trees  by  Pruning. — A  tree  may  be  moulded 
into  almost  any  desired  form  by  a  proper  use  of  the  knife,  or  even  by  the 
rubbing   and   pinching  process.     If  a  young  tree  from  the 
nursery  is  too  tall   and  slender,  or  has   too   high   a  top,  it 
should  not  be  altered  much  the  lirst  year  after  removal,  but 
allowed  to  become  toberably  established  with  its  new  set  of 
roots.     The  second   year   it  may  be  cut  back  jfreely,  (figs.  5 
and  6,)  taking   care  to  leave  buds  for  the  formation  of  an 
evenly  distributed  head.     Some  kinds  of  trees  will  bear  cut- 
ting back  freely  the  same  year  they  are  remov- 
ed,   as,    for    example,    the    peach,    which,    as 
already  observed,  readily  produces  new  shoots. 
The   same   characteristic  is   possessed   by  the 
sugar-maple   and   some   other   trees,  which,  as 
many  have  observed,  when   planted   along  the 
borders  of  streets,  and  cut  back  to  single  poles, 
form  heads  at  once  of  new  braaches. 

When  the  tops  are  too  low  (which  is  rarely 
the  case,)  the  lower  branches  may  be  pruned 
off  and  the  top  carried  up  to  any  desired 
height.     This  should  not  be  done  until  the  stem 

Fig.  5.— ^06?e  0/"  jjag  thickened  sufficiently  to  sustain  the  top — 
reducing      the  ,  ,  ,.  .  , 

height  of  a  tall  the  side-shoots  always   tending   to  mcrease  the  Fig.  6.  —  The 

young   tree   by  fi;.,„iptpr  of  the  stem   which    bears    them      If     ??'"*'    ^f^^^ 
cutting   at   !!Ae  "''*  ^  '*>nicn    oeart)    lueiu.     xi      the  operation 

dotted  line.  the  young  tree  possesses  great  luxuriance  it  is  completed. 
may  be  desirable  to  throw  more  of  the  growth  upward  than  these  side  shoots 
would  allow,  if  remaining  till  the  following  spring,  the  usual  time  for  prun- 

Aing.     In  such  a  case  the  ends  of  the    side   limbs  may  be  clipped  or  pinched 
,  ^  off,  and  a  portion  of  the  lower  ones  removed  with  the  knife.  , . 
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Prunins  Nursery  and  Young  Trees. — Brief  suggestions  have  been 
already  furnished  on  this  subject  in  connection  with  the  explanation  of  general 
principles.  Directions  of  a  more  minute  and  practical  character,  and  appli- 
cable to  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  will  doubtless  be  useful  and  acceptable. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  a  tree  be  pruned  right,  on  the  start ;  for  the 
misplaced  shoot,  which  might  be  easily  rubbed  oflf  with  the  finger,  when  just 

beginning  to  grow,  may  ultimate- 
ly become  the  heavy  limb  and  the 
misshapen  top. 

Pruning  Single  Shoots. — 
Young  shoots  are  cut  back  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  cutting 
down  to  an  inserted  bud,  shorten- 
ing-in  those  that  are  too  long,  or 
cutting  out  supernumeraries.  It 
is  important  that  even  these  sim- 
ple operations  be  rightly  perform- 
ed. 1.  The  cut  should  always 
be  made  with  a  sharp  knife, 
Fig.  7.  Pig.  8.    which   does   the  work  smoother.    Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 

better  and  more  completely  at  the  control  of 
the  operator.  2.  The  cut  surface  should  be  as 
small  as  practicable,  in  order  that  it  may  heal 

>over  readily.  The  two  annexed  figures  show 
the  right  and  the  wrong  way  of  doing  this  w^ork, 
fig.  7  being  a  well-made  cut,  and  fig.  8  being 
<^  one  performed  by  a  careless  workman,  exposing 
a  large  cut  surface  and  leaving  an  inconvenient 
and  sharp  stub  above  the  bud  intended  to  grow. 
3.  The  cut  should  not  be  made  too  far  above 
the  bud,  nor  too  near  it.  If  too  fur  above,  (fig. 
9,)  in  the  space  between  the  buds  or  joints,  this 
portion,  not  being  fed  by  leaves,  dies,  and  the 
wood  must  be  afterwards  pruned  again  in  order 
to  make  a  smooth  stem.  If  the  cut  is  made  too 
near  the  bud,  as  in  fig.  10,  the  drying  surface 
abstracts  moisture  and  enfeebles  the  bud,  which 
Fig.  11.  Fig.  12.        either  fails  to  grow  or  fjiows  feebly.     Trees  that 

Fig.  11— Pruning  down  to  in-  are  soft  and   porous,  as    the   peach  and   grape, 
se.rted  bud— the  dotted  line  a,    ,       ,  ,    ,  ^    ^  c.     \  .111. 

shoics  the  jyroper  place  to  make^^^^^^^'^   "a^'e  more  wood   left  above  the  bud,  to 

thecut— his  tcK)  near  the  bud.  ■ovQWQnt    drving:   and    in    pruning    down   to  all 

Fig.l2— The  bud  after  start- \.  ,,     %    ^     •  f,        ,- 

ingand  tying  up.  inserted  buds,  it   is  generally  safest   to  leave  an 

inch  or  two  until  the  young  shoot  has  fairly  commenced  growing,  when 
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stump  may  be  pared  down  close  to  it  by  a  single  draw-cut  of  a  sharp  knife, 
made  side-wise,  so  that  the  point  of  the  knife  may  not  strike  the  shoot,  (figs. 
11  and  12,  p.  169.  4.  In  shaping  the  heads  of  young  trees,  prune  down  to 
an  inside  bud,  where  an  upright  shoot  is  required ;  but  prune  down  to  an 
outside  bud  where  a  more  horizontal  or  spreading  growth  is  sought,  as,  for 
instance,  in  such  vertical  growers  as  the  Northern  Spy  and  Early  Strawberry 
apple  trees. 

Pruning  Young  Apple  Trees. — Directions  have  been  already  given  in 
relation  to  forming  a  high  or  low  top.  In  consequence  of  the  crowded 
growth  of  nursery-trees,  they  are  apt  to  push  upward  to  reach  the  light,  at 
the  expense  of  the  side-branches.  In  addition  to  this  influence,  being  closely 
trimmed  on  the  sides  to  make  them  tall,  such  mismanaged  trees  assume  the 
appearance  of  the  annexed  cut,  (fig.  13,)  and  have  been  compared  to  a  low- 
bowing  French  dancing- 
master.  A  better-shaped 
tree  is  shown  in  fig.  14. 
As  all  nursery  trees  suc- 
ceed better,  are  more  sure 
to  live,  and  are  more 
vigorous  and  make  hand- 
somer trees  when  set  out 
quite  young,  or  at  not 
more  than  two  years  from 
the  bud  or  graft,  the  fol- 
lowing directions  apply  to 
such  trees  at  the  time  of 
planting  and  immediately 
afterwards.  Three  or  four 
side-shoots  on  the  unform- 
YigAZ— Nursery  treeprun-Q^  tree,  (figs.  15  and    16,  pigj[4 

ed  too  high.  ^   lYl,)  should  be  at  firet 

selected,  to  form  the  main  branches  and  to  constitute  the  foundation  or 
frame-work  of  the  future  top,  (see  fig.  2  of  this  article.)  In  order  to  secure 
a  well  formed  and  nicely  balanced  head,  these  shoots  must  be  frequently 
watched  through  the  first  summer  of  growth,  and  if  any  of  them  are  dispos- 
ed to  take  the  lead  of  the  others  they  should  be  pinched  and  checked  to 
maintain  an  equality.  Two  buds  will  be  enough  to  grow  on  each  of  these 
shoots,  making  eight  at  the  end  of  the  season,  taking  care  that  all  are  dis- 
tributed at  equal  distances,  (fig.  lY,  p.  171.)  All  the  other  shoots  should  be 
rubbed  off  with  the  thumb  and  finger  a.s  soon  as  they  form.  The  second 
year  the  same  process  is  repeated  on  the  new  shoots,  and  continued  until  a 
handsome,  even,  symmetrical  frame-work  for  the  future  head  is  obtained, 
after  which  comparatively  little  attention  will  be  necessary.     A  large  orchard 


— '•'vr;, 


Well  formed  young 
tree. 
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of  young  trees  may  be  managed  in  this 

way  with   a   very  few  days'  labor — far 

less   than  that  afterwards   required   in 

cutting  out  large  limbs  and  giving  shape 

to   the   distorted    tops   of    full-grown, 

neglected   orchards.     These  rules  will 

apply,  substantially,  to  the  pruning  of 

standard  pears,  except   that  they  gene- 
rally require  less  thinning  out. 

Nearly  the  same  course  is  to  be  pur- 
sued  in  forming   the  heads  of  dwarf 

apple  trees,  with  the  exception  that  the 

base  of  the  head  should  be  only  about 

ten  inches  from  the  ground,  (fig.  18;) 

or  if  they  be  half-standards  on  Doucain 

stock,  the  heads  should  be  about  twenty 

inches  or  two  feet  high.* 

Full  directions  for  pruning  the  dwarf 

pear  may  be  found  on  page  56  of  Rural 
Fig.  15.— J7n/orm- Affairs,  Yol,  I,  and  on  page  43,  Vol. 
ed  tree.         m  of  the  same  work. 
Pruning   the   Peach. — Xo  tree  requires  continued 
pruning  so  much  as  the  peach.     There  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  the  terminal  buds  to  push  upward  and  outward, 

at   the   expense  of  the   side-  ^.      ^„       „  ^ 
,      ,        ,.,  ,   .        ,,     FiJ?.    ^^.— Unformed 

shoots,  which  soon  dying,  the     tree,  left  unpruned 

tree     ultimately     is 

composed    of    long, 

bare  poles  with  only 

tufts    of    leaves    at 

their        extremities, 

(fig.  19,  p.  172.)     It 

is  well   known   that 

young     trees     bear 

large,  handsome  and 

excellent  fruit,  while 

the    old,    enfeebled 

trees   yield    nothing 

but  small  specimens 

of    inferior    quality. 

Continued     pruning 

^^       will  prevent  this  bad 

Mr »  J       ^  X  ^^  result,  and  preserve 
-  Well  formed  head.  '  ^ 


till  older. 


Fijr.  17 


Fig.  18.~Divarf  Apple 


^c^^ 
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No.  19.— Neglected  Peach  Tree. 

the  heads  of  old  trees  in  a  state  of  thrifty  growth,  and  they  will  continue  to 
yield  as  large  and  fine  fruit  as  on  the  first  years  of  bearing.  As  the  peach 
always  bears  its  fruit  on  the  previous  year's  growth,  and  buds  never  start 
from  old  wood,  it  is  important  to  keep  a  continued  supply  of  young  wood, 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  head.  Thi.s  can  only  be  done  by  continued 
cutting  back.  The  best  way  to  perform  this  operation  is  to  commence  at  the 
close  of  winter  or  early  in  spring,  and  cut  off  the  upper  half  or  two-thirds 
of  every  one-year  shoot.  If  this'  process  is  continued  from  year  to  year,  in 
connection  with  cutting  entirely  out  all  the  feeble  shoots  where  they  grow 
too  thickly,  the  desired  object  will  be  fully  attained,  and  the  trees,  as  they 
grow  older,  instead  of  presenting   the  appearance  of  fig.  19,  will   form  the 

round,  symmetrical,  evenly  distributed 
heads  shown  in  fig.  20.  An  important 
advantage  of  thus  pruning  the  peacli 
will  be  the  thinning  out  of  the  fruit-buds; 
'jand  while  the  tree  will  bear  perhaps  only 
'one-third  or  one-quarter  the  number  of 
specimens,  they  Mill  be  so  much  larger  as 
to  give  as  many  bushels,  while  the  quality 
will  be  incomparably  superior. 

An   objection   is   made  that   too   much 
labor  is  required  for  this  operation.     By  the 
use  of  a  good  pair  of  pruning-shears,  how- 
Fig-  20.  ever,  it  may  be  done  with  great  expedition, 
and  a  half  a  dozen  trees  finished  in  the  same  time  that  would  be  required 
for  a  single  tree  in  using  the  knife. 

Another  mode,  more  rapidly  performed,  and  answering  nearly  the  same 
purpose,  is  to  cut  off  two  or  three  years'  growth  at  a  time,  from  all  the  longer 
branches,  taking  care  to  leave  a  sufficiency  of  young  wood,  and  always  cut- 
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ting  back  to  a  fork,  so  as  not  to 
make  a  dead  stub. 

In  cases  where  the  pruning  has 
been  neglected  on  young  trees, 
until  they  have  attained  several 
years  of  age,  and  the  shoots  have 
just  begun  to  die  out  in  the  cen- 
tre, a  still  more  wholesale  kind  of 
pruning  may  be  adopted.     Three 
or  four  feet  may  be  taken  ofiF,  in 
cases   of  necessity,   at   a   single 
stroke,    and   if  judiciously  per- 
formed, will  convert   the   broad 
head  which   is   beginning  to  be- 
come enfeebled,  into  a  smaller, 
neat,  round  and  open  head,  pos- 
sessing  all   the   thriftness   of  a 
young  tree,  and  bearing  as  large 
and    excellent    fruit.      Fig.   21 
shows  the  tree  before  being  thus 
cut   back,  and   fig.   22  the 
same,  with  all  the  ends  of 
the    branches,    shown    by 
dotted  lines,  removed.     It 
must  be  remembered  here, 
as   in   all  other   instances, 
^y  that  the  outer  shoots  must 
•'y^  be  sufficiently  ihinned-hack 
to  admit    light   to  the    in- 
terior.   The  shearing,  which 
is  sometimes  adopted,  like 
that  of  a  common  hedge, 
only  thickens  the  foliage  on 
the  outside,  and   increases 
instead  of  diminishing  .the 
evil. 

Pruning  the  Cherry. — 
The  cherry,  usually,  needs  but  little  pruning,  after  the  young  tree  has  been 
properly  formed.  As  wounds  made  in  winter  are  apt  to  form  gum,  and  the 
the  removal  of  much  foliage  in  summer  injures  the  tree  by  checking  its 
growth,  the  rubbing  and  pinching  process  should  be  exclusively  resorted  to, 
in  forming  an  even  and  well-distributed  head,  nearly  after  the  same  manner 


■  ^4- 


0 


1/^ 


Fis.  22. 
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as  already  described  for  the  apple.     The  only  care,  as  the  trees  become  older, 
is  to  see  that  no  shoots,  by  outgrowing  the  others,  form  a  distorted  top. 

Nearly  the  same  rules  apply  to  the  plum ;  but  as  single  shoots  sometimes 
make  a  long  growth  in  a  single  season,  an  eye  must  be  kept  to  them,  and  the 
necessary  rubbing  and  pinching  performed,  that  they  do  not  outgrow  the  others. 
Pruning  th'k  Quince. — Brief  directions  are  given  on  page  290,  Vol.  Ill 
of  Rural  Affairs.  In  addition  to  these  hints,  we  may  here  remark  that 
youu"-  quince  trees,  as  sold  by  nurserymen  in  this  country,  have,  in  most 
instances,  received  no  pruning  or  training,  and  resemble  fig.  23.  To  give  them 
a  single  straight  stem  and  to  impart  sufficient 
vigor  to  form  a  good  well-balanced  head,  such 
trees  should  be  cut  down  near  the  ground  as 
soon  as  they  become  well  established,  and  a 
single  upright  shoot  allowed  to  grow  for  the 
future  tree,  (fig.  24.)  The  second  year  a 
good  head  may  be  commenced,  according 
to  the  directions  given  for  the  dwarf  apple. 
Pruning  thk  Raspberry  and  Black- 
berry.— Full  directions  for  the  raspberry, 
with  illustrations,  are  given  on  page  285, 
fi  Vol.  I  of  Rural  Affairs.  Fig.  24.  —  The 

^Z.-rnpmned     ^^"""'S  ^^^  blackberry  is  commonly  but  'Snfwlum 
Quince.  little  understood.     "\\  e  hear  frequent  com-  formed. 

plaints  of  the  rambling  and  straggling  growth  of  this  bush,  &c.,  extending  across 
alleys,  tearing  dresses,  at  the  same  time  proving  unproductive.  This  is  all 
owing  to  a  neglect  of  summer  pruning.  As  soon  as  the  new  shoots  have 
reached  three  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  the  ends  should  be  pinched  oflf  with 
the  thumb  and  finger,  which  will  cause  the  protrusion  of  laterals.  These  in 
turn  are  to  be  pinched  off  when  they  have  grown  eighteen  inches.  It  will 
be   necessary   to   pass   along    the 

rows       every 

two  weeks  in 

doing        this 

work,  as  new 

shoots       will 

be  constantly 

thrown      out 

during       the 

entire     sum- 
mer.        The 


Fig. 


Fig.  25. 


Fig.  26. 


plants  being   thus  kept  within  bounds,  will   present   the  neat,  compact  and 
productive  bushes  shown  in  fig.  25,  instead  of  the  unproductive  stragglers,    A 
if  left  untouched,  represented  by  fig.  26.  ^y 
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Pruning  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant. — In  the  culture  of  the  goose- 
berry and  currant  three  distinct  modes  are  adopted.  The  first,  which  is 
quite  common  hi  this  country,  is  to  plant  the  bushes  along  garden  fences, 
where  they  often  grow  up  with  grass,  and,  being  neither  cultivated  nor  cared 
for,  the  fruit  becomes  small  and  of  little  value.     This  is  the  worst  mode. 

The  next  is  to  cultivate,  but  not  prune  them.  The  fruit  on  such  bushes 
is  fine  while  they  are  young,  but  as  they  become  filled  with  a  profusion  of  old 
bearing  wood  it  becomes  diminislied  in  size. 

The  third  and  best  mode  is  to  give  them  good,  clean  cultivation  and  to 
keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  young  bearing  wood,  yielding  large  and  excel- 
lent crops. 

The  currant  and  gooseberry,  like  the  cherry,  bear  their  fruit  on  shoots  two 
or  more  years  old ;  and  it  is  important  that  a  succession  of  strong  young 
shoots  be  maintained  for  this  purpose.  The  branches  of  the  heads  should 
therefore  be  distributed  at  equal  distances,  and  the  old  bearing  spurs  cut  out 
when  they  become  too  thick  or  enfeebled,  and  new  shoots  allowed  succes- 
sively to  take  their  place. 

When  the  young  gooseberry  or  currant  bush  is  set  out,  all  the  buds  or 
suckers  below  the  surfiice  of  the  ground  should  be  previously  cut  off  clean, 
so  as  to  form  a  clear  srem.  It  is  often  recommended  that  this  stem  be  a 
foot  high  before  branching, — which  does  well  for  the  moist  climate  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  under  our  hot  suns  it  is  better  that  the  branches  begin  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Old  currant  bushes,  such  as  have  grown  up  to  a  thick  mass,  may  be  greatly 
improved,  and  will  increase  the  fruit  several  times  the  size,  by  thinning  out 
clean  all  the  old  crooked  wood,  and  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  young 
stems  at  equal  distances,  to  bear  the  future  crop. 

The  English  gooseberry,  in  this  country,  will  remain  free  from  mildew 
only  so  long  as  it  is  kept  in  a  vigorous  growing  condition  by  frequent  and 
judicious  pruning,  so  as  to  give  a  constant  succession  of  strong  shoots. 

Pruning  Old  Trees. — As  already  shown,  trees  well  managed  when  they 
are  young  need  very  little  pruning  after  they  become  old.  But  there  are 
many  orchards  which  have  been  neglected ;  and  these  may  be  much  improv- 
ed by  judicious  management.  In  the  first  place,  it  Avill  be  best  to  say  how 
they  ought  not  to  be  pruned.  The  accompanying  figures  represent  speci- 
mens of  badly  mutilated  trees,  spoiled  by  a  process  called  trimming — and 
done  with  the  axe  or  saw,  as  was  found  most  convenient.  This  mode  has 
formerly  been  very  common  throughout  the  country ;  and  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  operation,  so  far  as  there  is  any  principle  connected  with  it,  was 
to  cut  off  all  the  limbs  within  the  reach  of  the  operator,  and  which  should 
have  been  left  to  form  a  round,  handsome  head, — and  leaving  the  tallest  or 
most  remote  portions  which  were  beyond  his  reach,  and  which  perhaps  should 
have  been  shorteued-in  or  brought  down.     Fig.    27,    (p.  176,)   is   termed  a 
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Fig.  27.  Fig,  28. 

Sprawling  and  two-story  trees. 


spravrler;  fig.  28,  a  two- 
story  tree ;  and  fig.  29,  a 
three-story  one.  This  ruin- 
ous mode  of  pruning  has 
been  frequently  adopted  in 
re-grafting  large  trees,  the 
grafts  being  set  far  enough 
up  towards  the  clouds  to 
secure  small  limbs  for  their 
insertion ;  a  better  mode  is 
to  graft  the  uppermost  and 
central  portion  the  first 
year,  after  having  been 
properly  cut  back;  the 
middle,  the  second  year; 
and  the  lower  and  exterior 
part  of  the  top,  the  third 
there   are    not    enough    small 


year.      If 

branches  for  the  insertion  of  the  grafts,  cut 
back  in  winter  or  early  in  spring,  and  new 
shoots  will  be  emitted,  which  may  be  easily 
budded  or  grafted.  In  cutting  back,  avoid, 
if  possible,  the  removal  of  very  large  limbs, 
that  the  wounds  may  not  be  too  long  in 
healing  over.  To  prevent  the  parts  from 
decaying,  apply  to  the  cut  surface,  after  it 
has  dried  a  few  days,  a  coating  of  thick 
ochre  paint,  a  thick  solution  of  shellac  in 
alcohol,  or  a  warm  mixture  of  fine  sand  or 
brick-dust  with  gas-tar.  These  wounds 
heal  much  more  readily  if  the  pruning  is 
done  after  the  tree  is  in  leaf;  but,  as  has 
been  already  explained,  trimming  at  this 
season  seriously  checks  the  growth.  It 
should  be  resorted  to,  therefore,  only  where 
the  trees  are  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and 
where  but  a  moderate  amount  of  pruning 
is  required — and  never,  in  any  case,  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  top  in  old  trees. 

Fig.  ^.—Orchard  treebadly  pruned     Root  Pruning.— This  is  sometimes  done 
and  made  into  a  three-story  tree,     to  check  the  growth  of  trees  and  produce 
fruitfulness— in  the  same  way,  but  in   less  degree,  that   transplanting  pro- 
duces a  like  result.     It  should   usually  be  done  early  in  spring,  and  with  a 
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spade  ground  sharp  and  kept  solely  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the  roots  may 
be  cut  off  smoothly,  and  not  torn  or  bruised,  as  with  a  dull  spade.  Any 
required  degree  of  check  may  given  to  the  tree  by  cutting  the  roots  short  or 
near  the  foot'of  the  stem — a  less  check  by  allowing  greater  length. 

Pruning  the  Grape. — The  previous  volumes  of  Rural  Affairs  have 
furnished  articles  on  priming  and  training  the  grape,  as  on  pages  194  and 
280  of  Vol.  I,  page  313  of  Vol.  II,  and  pages  120  and  212  of  Vol.  III. 

Strong-growing  American  sorts  require  more  room  than  cultivators  gene- 
rally have  given  them,  although  the  limited  space  has  succeeded  well  for  a 
few  years  while  the  vine  is  young.  The  dwarfing  system  of  Bright,  which 
attempted  to  keep  the  vines  within  a  very  narrow  space,  has  proved  a  failure, 
after  a  few  years  growth  of  the  vines.  The  Cincinnati  vineyards,  where  the 
Catawba  is  trained  to  single  stakes  and  allowed  a  space  of  only  four  feet,  do 
not  furnish  such  large  bunches,  nor  such  heavy  products,  as  where  the  vines 
in  the  same  neighborhood  are  allowed  to  extend  more  freely  on  a  trellis. 
The  remark  has  been  often  made  that  where  the  Isabella  is  allowed  to  ramble 
extensively  on  trees,  it  yields  better  fruit  than  if  cramped  on  a  small  arti- 
ficial structure,  without  being  properly  cultivated  and  pruned.  As  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  articles  already  alluded  to,  the  following  description  of  the 
management  of  Dr.  Underhill  and  his  brother,  W.  A.  Underhill,  at  Cro- 
ton  Point,  may  afibrd  some  interesting  suggestions  to  grape  culturists: 

The  vines  are  trained  on  wire  trellis,  about  eight  feet  high,  supported  mostly 
by  chestnut  posts,  but  some  by  loo^t.  Since  timber  ha.s  become  costly,  the 
posts  are  placed  about  twenty  feet  apart;  and  the  vines  being  about  ten  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  two  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  posts.  Three  wires  are 
used,  the  upper  being  eight  feet  high,  and  the  other  two  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  leaving  a  space  of  three  feet  next  the  ground. 

This  space  is  considered  essential  to  the  proper  circulation  of  the  air.  A 
less  height  for  the  trellis  was  found  to  cramp  unnaturally  the  growth  of  the 
Isabella  vine ;  and  by  raising  the  trellis  from  six  to  nine  feet,  the  product  of 
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Fig.  30.— Isabella  grape,  as  trained  at  Croton  Point,  as 
seen  early  in  svmmer,  after  the  second  thinning,  and 
before  the  shoots  have  made  much  growth. 

remain  as  long  as  the  vine  lasts,  unless  accident  or  injury  should  require  the 
removal   and   renewal  of  one  of  them.     A  horizontal  cane  is  trained  along 


the  vine  was  doubled.  A 
light  stool  ladder  is  used 
for  gathering  the  upper 
branches. 

The  mode  of  training — 
the  result  of  many  years 
experience — is  exhibited 
in  the  annexed  sketch, 
(fig.  30.)  The  two  up- 
right branches  of  the 
vine  are  permanent,  and 
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each  wire,  and  is  commonly  renewed,  every  year,  bearing  shoots  growing  on 
last  year's  wood.  These  canes  furnish  the  fruit-bearing  shoots,  which  are 
commonly  thinned  out  so  as  to  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  apart.  They 
are  allowed  to  grow  their  full  length,  without  being  stopped,  unless  it  be  the 
first  of  autumn,  and  commonly  attain  a  length  of  some  three  or  four  feet. 
The  weight  of  the  fruit  ultimately  gives  them  a  drooping  position.  The 
space  between  the  rows  or  trellises  is  commonly  eight  feet;  on  rich  laud  a 
greater  width  is  required,  and'^n  a  poor  soil  less  will  answer.  W.  A.  Under- 
HiLL  informed  me  that  a  fertile  soil  is  by  no  means  desirable,  causing  too 
great  a  growth  of  the  vine,  less  productiveness,  fruit  inferior  in  flavor,  and  a 
greater  liability  to  winter-killing;  while  more  room  than  is  profitable  must 
be  given  to  the  vines.  He  would  never  plant  a  vineyard  on  land  that  would 
produce  more  than  fifty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  less  would  be  better. 
He  has  some  good  vineyards  on  soil  that  would  produce  only  about  twenty 
bushels  per  acre.  Nearly  all  the  soil  here  is  quite  light,  being  primitive  sand 
and  gravel — he  thinks  on  the  strong  rich  soil  of  Western  New-York  the 
trellises  should  be  at  least  twelve  feet  apart.  The  warmth  of  his  soil  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  last  year  he  raised  seventy  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  that  some  years  ago  he  loaded  twenty  sloops  with  water-uiclons  from 
thirty  acres.  Both  he  and  the  Dr.  have  found  little  or  no  advantage  in  deep 
sub-soiling,  the  increased  growth  being  rather  a  detriment.  The  great  requi- 
site appears  to  be  to  keep  the  soil  constantly  stirred  and  mellow,  by  passing 
the  harrow  or  cultivator  through,  after  every  considerable  rain. 

Di-.  Underhill  informed  me  that  his  routine  of  work  had  been  about  as 
follows: — His  men  commenced  trimming  soon  after  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  continued,  as  the  weather  admitted,  until  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  spring.  The  spaces  between  the  trellises  can  then  be  plowed,  throw- 
ing the  earth  towards  the  centre  and  away  from  the  vines,  and  running  the 
plow  rather  shallower  as  it  approaches  them — although  tearing  the  roots 
slightly  is  considered  no  disadvantage.  Plowing  the  earth  away  from  the 
vines  is  regarded  as  favorable  to  the  admission  of  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun. 
He  showed  me  a  vineyard,  planted  on  sloping  wet  ground,  which  did  not 
succeed  welb,  but  placing  a  tile  drain  three  feet  deep,  midway  between  the 
trellises,  has  made  it  an  excellent  vineyard. 

Some  of  the  vines  in  these  vineyards  are  thirty  years  old,  and  are  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter.  They  improve  in  value  with  age,  or  at  least  they 
haye  done  so  up  to  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Undeuhill  has  a  fine  grape  avenue  over  one  of  his  carriage  roads, 
made  by  erecting  posts  sixteen  feet  long,  or  twelve  feet  above  ground,  and 
sixteen  feet  apart.  Wires  are  stretched  across  from  the  tips  of  these  posts, 
and  support  horizontal  vines.  On  one  side  a  vine  is  planted  at  the  foot  of 
each  post ;  on  the  other,  a  branch  at  each  post  is  Drought  from  the  adjacent 
common  trellis.     The  annexed  cut,  exhibiting  a   single   pair  of  these  posts. 
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(fig.  31,)  serves  im- 
perfectly to  represent 
the  appearance  of 
this  avenue.  Where 
the  ground  is  rather 
rich  it  is  found  useful 
thus  to  give  the  adja- 
cent vines  a  chance 
to  extend  them- 
selves; and  W.  A, 
UuDKRHiLL  showed 
me  where  he  had  in 
a  similar  way  extend- 
ed the  vines  over  the 
strip  of  land  on  which  the  horses  turned  in  cultivating  it.  The  grapes  thus 
obtained  over  this  otherwise  vacant  piece  of  land,  amounted  to  sixty  dollars 
in  a  season. 

I  should  have  remarked,  wlien  speaking  of  the  mode  of  training  adopted 
here,  that  the  horizontal  mode  is  believed  to  be  by  far  the  best,  and  favoring 
great  productiveness  in  connection  with  moderate  growth.  As  the  soil  is 
never  uniform  over  a  whole  field,  and  plants  differ  in  vigor,  some  discretion 
must  always  be  exercised  in  training  and  thinning.  If  the  shoots  are  rather 
feeble,  more  thinning  is  required ;  and  where  last  season's  canes  are  unusu- 
ally luxuriant,  they  are  twisted  around  the  wires  early  in  spring — the  appa- 
rent cracking  or  breaking  in  performing  this  work  never  injuring  them.  lu 
cases  where  the  horizontal  canes  have  not  made  sufficient  growth,  the  older 
wood  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time. 


Fig.  31. —  Grapes  trained  in  an  avenue  over  a  carriage-toay 
apjyroaching  the  residence  of  Dr.  Underhill,  at  Croton 
l\n7it. 
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[Written  for  the  Annual  Register,  by  C.  N,  Bement.] 

The  turkey  is  the  most  recent,  and,  except  the  hen,  the  most  valuable  of 
domestic  birds.  It  was  unknown  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Fer- 
nandez. It  is  indigenous  to  this  country — a  real  Xative  American.  It  is  one 
of  those  fowls  that  as  yet  are  found  in  a  wild  as  well  as  in  tlie  domestic 
state.  How  long  this  may  be  is  a  mystery;  probably  not  long,  for  as  civili- 
zation and  improvements  advance  they  will  doubtless  share  the  same  fate  as 
the  Indian  and  Bufflilo. 

BuFFON  remarks,  "as  the  turkey  was  unknown  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  it  has  no  name  in  the  ancient  language."     The  Spaniards  called  it 
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pavon  de  las  Indias — 
the  peacock  of  the  In- 
dias— because  its  tail  is 
like  a  peacock. 

The  natural  habitat 
of  the  wild  turkey  ex- 
tends from  the  north- 
western territory  of  the 
United  States  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama, 
south  of  which  it  is 
rarely  found.  In  the 
states  of  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Kentuck}',  Illi- 
_,     _       .   _^  nois  and  Indiana,  thev 

■=^  Nv.^"?^-'^'^"  were     more    abundant 

Fig.  l.—The  mid  Turkey.  than    at    present,    but 

like  the  Indian  and  buffalo,  they  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  tlie  de- 
structive ingenuity  of  the  white  settlers,  often  wantonly  exercised,  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  interior. 

Audubon  observes; — "  The  great  size  and  beauty  of  the  wild  turkey,  its 
value  as  a  delicate  and  highly  prized  article  of  food ;  and  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  the  origin  of  the  domestic  race,  render  it  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting birds  indigenous  to  the  United  States  of  America.  The  flesh  has  an 
excellent  flavor,  being  more  delicate,  juicy  and  highly-prized  than  that  of  the 
domestic  turkey.  The  Indians  value  it  so  highly  that  they  term  it  the  white 
man's  disl)." 

The  plumage  of  the  wild  turkey  is  generally  described  as  being  compact, 
glossy,  with  metalic  reflections ;  feathers  double,  as  in  other  gallinaceous 
birds,  generally  oblong  and  truncated ;  tips  of  the  feathers  almost  conceal 
the  bronze  color.  The  large  quill  coverts  are  of  the  same  color  as  the  back, 
but  more  bronzed  with  purple  reflections.  The  lower  part  of  the  back  and 
tail  feathers  are  of  the  same  color,  undulating,  barred,  and  minutely  sprinkled 
with  black,  and  having  a  broad  blackish  bar  towards  the  tip,  which  is  pale- 
brown  and  minutely  mottled ;  the  under  parts  duller;  breast  of  the  same 
color  as  the  back,  the  terminating  black  band  not  so  broad;  sides  dark 
colored ;  abdomen  and  thighs  brownish-gray ;  under  tail  coverts  blackish, 
glossed  with  brown,  and  at  the  tips  bright  reddish-brown. 

The  plumage  of  the  male  is  very  brilliant;  that  of  the  female  is  not  so 
brilliant  or  so  beautiful.  When  strutting  about  with  tail  spread,  displaying 
itself,  this  bird  has  a  very  stately  and  handsome  appearance,  and  seems  to  be 
quite  sensible  of  the  admiration  he  excites. 

Dr.    Bachman   says   that  "  in  a  state  of  domestication,  the  wild  turkeys, 
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■The  Domestic  Turkey. 


though  kept  separate  from 
tame  individuals,  lose  the 
brilliancy  of  their  plumage 
in  the  thii-d  generation,  be- 
coming plain  brown,  and 
having  here  and  there  white 
feathers." 

TuF.  Domestic  Turkey. — 
We  have  spoken  of  the  tur- 
key of  nature ;  we  will  now 
treat  of  the  turkey  of  art — 
v'^^^-l^^^  that  is  the  domestic  turkey, 
'     ^  ^  *  '    '   ''  that  makes  so  interesting  a 
part  of  our   rural  economy. 
They  are,  next   to  the  com- 
mon fowl,  the   most   impor- 
tant, useful  and  valuable  of 
domestic   birds,  and   at   the 
same   time   that   which    re- 
When  once 


Fig.  2.- 

quires   the   greatest   care  in  the  first  months  of  its  existence, 
reared,  however,  every  temperature  seems  to  agree  with  it. 

To  describe  the  domestic  turkej  is  superfluous;  the  voice  of  the  male, 
the  changeable  colors  of  the  skin  of  the  head  and  the  neck,  his  proud  strut, 
with  expanded  tail  and  lowered  wings,  jarring  on  the  ground;  his  irascibility, 
which  is  readily  excited  by  a  red  or  scarlet  color,  are  points  with  which  all 
are  conversant.  Turkey-cocks  are  pugnacious  and  vindictive,  and  ill-treat 
the  hens.  Tliey  have  been  known  to  attack  children ;  and  combats  between 
them  and  the  game-cock  have  taken  place,  in  which  the  latter  was  more 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  his  antagonist  than  by  his  gladiatorial  skill;  in 
fact  the  bulkey  hero  has  been  worsted,  as  he  cannot  use  his  spurs  with  the 
address  exhibited  by  the  game-cock,  which,  moreover,  fights  with  method. 

The  antipathy  which  the  turkey-cock  entertains  for  anything  of  a  red 
color  is  well  known ;  and,  indeed,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  writer,  who 
at  about  the  age  of  eight  years,  having  on  a  red  flannel  garment,  was  chased 
by  two  of  them  around  a  very  extensive  yard  to  our  most  terrible  affright 
and  discomfiture. 

The  adult  turkey,  it  is  well  known,  is  extremely  hardy,  and  bears  the 
rigors  of  our  coldest  winters  with  impunity,  even  in  the  open  air;  for, 
during  the  severest  weather,  flocks  will  frequently  roost  at  night  upon 
the  roof  of  a  barn  or  the  branches  of  tall  trees,  preferring  such  accom- 
modations to  in-door  roosts.  The  impatience  of  restraint  and  restlessness  of 
the  turkey  render  it  unfit  company  for  fowls  in  their  dormitory ;  in  fact,  the 
fowl-house  is  altogether  an  improper  place  for  these  large  birds,  which  require 
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open  sheds  and  high  porches,  and  altogether  as  much  freedom  as  is  consist- 
ent with  their  safety. 

Although  turkeys  will  roost,  even  dui-ing  the  winter  months,  on  trees,  it 
is  by  no  means  recommended  that  this  should  be  allowed,  as  the  feet  of  those 
birds  are  apt  to  become  frost-bitten  from  such  exposure  to  the  air,  on  the 
sudden  decline  of  the  temperature  far  below  the  freezing  point.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  domestic  turkey,  hardy  as  it  is  when  adult,  is  not  equal, 
in  point  of  endurance,  to  its  wild  relative,  bred  in  the  woods  and  inured  to 
the  elements. 

Turkeys  are  fond  of  roaming  about  pastures,  fences  and  the  borders  of 
fields ;  they  love  to  visit  turnip  patches,  where,  besides  the  leaves  of  the 
turnips,  which  they  relish,  they  find  insects,  snails,  slugs,  etc.,  which  they 
greedily  devour.  They  feast  on  grasshoppers.  In  the  morning  they  should 
have  a  good  supply  of  grain,  and  after  their  return  from  their  wanderings 
another  feed.  By  this  plan  not  only  will  the  due  return  home  of  the  flock 
be  insured,  but  the  birds  will  be  kept  in  good  store  condition  and  ready  at 
any  time  to  be  put  upon  fattening  diet.  Never  let  them  be  in  poor  condi- 
tion— this  is  an  axiom  in  the  treatment  of  all  poultry — it  is  difficult,  and 
takes  a  long  time  to  bring  a  bird  into  proper  condition  which  has  been  peuu- 
riously  fed  or  half-starved. 

To  the  careful  observer  its  habits  are  interesting,  although  somewhat  ec- 
centric ;  and  what  is  greatly  in  their  favor,  the  more  we  study  these  habits 
the  more  we  are  pleased  with  them.  There  is  one  trait  in  the  male  that  is  never 
unobserved.  His  shouts  of  exultation  when  surrounded  by  female  com- 
panions, and  when  calling  together  their  broods  of  young,  may  sometimes  be 
heard  half  a  mile.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  the  little  progeny  will 
respond  to  his  voice,  if  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  rods  in  the  rear,  as 
led  by  him  in  their  daily  explorations  for  food,  and  especially  at  the  close  of 
day,  when  returning  for  repose  at  their  usual  place  of  rendezvous  and  spend- 
ing the  night.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  in  this  latter  respect 
turkeys  are  deficient  in  punctuality,  and  are  sometimes  overtaken  by  night 
before  reaching  home.  If  so,  they  make  an  encampment  wherever  they 
happen  to  be.  But  this  is  not  the  result  of  indifference  to  home,  but  a 
defect  in  the  science  of  geometry,  not  remembering  how  far  they  have  wan- 
dered from  it,  or  to  a  deficiency  of  astronomical  observation,  not  having' 
observed  how  rapidly  time  had  sped. 

The  well-fed  male  turkey,  especially  if  rendered  sociable  by  a  numerous 
family  of  female  attendants,  is  a  very  important  character  about  the  home- 
stead. No  one  is  more  tenacious  of  his  rights  or  more  complacent  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them.  He  is  an  original  character,  truly;  but  he  has  numerous 
imitators.  The  incessant  pompous  display  of  his  plumage  has  ever  been 
deemed  an  appropriate  counterpart  of  the  human  exterior  embellishment  to 
attract  attention  beyond  any  claims  founded  on  intrinsic  merit.     "We  cannot 
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fail  to  be  amused 
on  seeing  either 
of  these  animals 
of  the  masculine 
gender  thus  strug- 
gling for  the  as- 
cendancy; but  we 
cherish  less  respect 
for  the  one  in 
broad-cloth  than 
his  prototype  in 
feathers.  Indeed, 
the  latter,  although 
not  celebrated  for 
his  endowments, 
presents  more  in- 
telligence than  is 
usually  attributed 
to  him;  and,  more- 
Fig.  Z.—The  Bronze  Turkey.  over,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  family,  occupies  no  inferior  rank  in  respectability  or  elements 
of  being  useful.  He  is  led  by  instinct,  if  not  by  reason,  to  be  a  pattern  of 
devotion  to  the  safety  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  the  legitimate  head. 
He  watches  over  the  turkey  chicks  with  the  assiduity  of  the  most  faithful 
shepherd  when  guarding  his  flocks.  He  will  nev^er  leave  them ;  and  is  ap- 
parently unmindful  of  his  own  wants,  so  long  as  they  require  his  watchful 
care. 

The  Bronze  Turkey. — The  domestic  turkey  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
divided,  like  the  common  fowl,  into  distinct  breeds,  although  there  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  color  as  well  as  in  size ;  but  no  dwarf  race  exists, 
unless  we  except  the  small,  delicate-fleshed  turkej'S  of  Hempstead  Plains, 
Long  Island,  which  are  said  to  weigh,  when  dressed,  not  more  than  four  or 
five  pounds. 

Richardson  says  "there  is  a  question  whether  the  domestic  turkey  is 
actually  a  second  and  distinct  species,  or  merely  a  variety  of  the  wild  bird, 
owing  to  the  diversity  of  its  aspect  to  circumstances  dependent  on  locality  and 
consequent  change  of  habits,  combined  with  differences  of  climate  and  other 
important  crosses,  which  we  know  in  the  case  of  other  animals  produce  such 
remarkable  effects." 

BuFFON  and  others  assert  that  "there  is  but  one  species  of  the  turkey;" 
in  this  country  we  have  several  varieties,  known  by  their  color,  viz : — the 
black,  the  bronze,  the  pied,  the  slate,  the  ashy-gray,  the  white  and  the  copper- 
color. 
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The  ashy-gray  and  copper-color  are  not  particularly  remarkable,  but  the 
black  and  bronze  are  decidedly  superior  in  every  respect,  not  only  as  regards 
greater  hardiness  and  consequent  greater  fiicihty  of  rearing,  but  as  acquiring 
flesh  more  rapidly,  and  that  being  of  the  very  best  and  primest  quality.  Those 
of  this  color,  particularly  the  bronze,  appear  to  be  less  far  removed  than  the 
others  from  the  original  wild  stock.*  Fortunately,  too,  the  black  and  bronze 
seem  to  be  the  favorite  color  of  nature,  and  they  are  produced  far  more 
abundantly  than  those  of  any  other  hue. 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  the  ordinary  varieties,  it  would  be  almost  diffi- 
cult to  offer  an  opinion  ;  but  those  who  suppose  the  white  turkey  to  be  the 
most  robust  and  most  easily  fattened  are  decidedly  mistaken,  both  in  theory, 
as  far  as  analogy  may  guide  us,  and  in  practice,  where  the  certain  test  of  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  the  contrary.  The  pied  and  copper-colored  varieties 
are  generally  undereized,  and  are  among  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  rear;  but 
their  flesh  is  certainly  very  delicate,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  that  of  any 
other  kind — a  circumstance,  however,  that  may  partly  result  from  their  far 
greater  delicacy  of  constitution,  and  the  consequent  extra  trouble  devoted 
to  their  manaoement.  The  finest  and  strongest  birds  are  those  of  a  bronze- 
black,  resembling,  as  closely  as  possible,  tlie  original  wild  stock.  These  are 
not  only  reared  the  most  easily,  but  are  generally  the  largest  and  fatten  the 
most  rapidly.  Some  turkeys  are  of  a  coppery-tint,  some  are  of  a  delicate 
fawn-color,  others  are  pied  or  parti-colored,  gray  and  white,  and  some  few  of 
a  pure  snow-white.  All  the  latter  are  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  black  and 
bronze,  their  color  indicating  something  like  degeneracy  of  constitution,  if 
not  actual  disease. 

The  White  Turkey. — The  varieties  of  the  domesticated  turkey  are  not 
very  distinct;  the  most  so  is  the  white,  which  are  very  elegant  creatures,  and 
though  the  most  tender  of  all  to  rear,  are  not  so  in  anything  like  the  same 
degree  as  the  white  pea-fowl.  It  is  well  known  that  most  birds,  wild  as  well 
as  tame,  occasionally  produce  perfectly  white  individuals  of  more  delicate 
constitution  than  their  parents.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  selection  and 
pairing  of  such  is  the  way  in  which  the  breed  of  white  turkeys  has  been 
established  and  kept  up.  However,  with  all  care  they  will  now  and  then 
"cry  back,"  and  produce  speckled  or  pied  birds;  and  so  show  a  tendency  to 
return  to  their  normal  plumage.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  specimens  which 
are  snow-white  the  tuft  on  the  breast  remains  coal-black,  looking  in  the  hens 
like  the  tail  of  a  mink,  and  so  showing  as  a  great  ornament.  The  head  and 
caruncles  on  the  neck  of  the  male  are,  when  excited,  of  the  same  blue-white 

*  A  few  years  ago,  Rev.  R.  H.  Avery,  of  Wampsville,  N.  .Y.,  exhibited  a  cross 
of  the  wild  and  tame  turkey,  beyond  competition  ;  the  larj^eet  weighed  33  pounds, 
and  several  others  30  pounds  each.  Their  pUnna<re  almost  vied  with  the  peacock  in 
brilliancy.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  now  famous  bronze  turkeys  ; 
and  such  turkeys  would  ornament  the  palace  of  Queen  Victoria. 
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and  red  hues.  Thus  the 
creature,  with  small  por- 
tions of  black,  blue  and 
scarlet  relieving  his  snowy 
and  trembling  flakes  of 
plumage,  is  truly  beau- 
ful;  and  some  few  keep 
them  in  spite  of  the  dis- 


advantages 


attending 


them.  A  merit  is  they 
are  most  temptingly  white 
for  market. 

Iffa^nag-cnieiit. 

A  knowledge  of  the 
natural  habits  of  the  tur- 
key is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  guiding  us 
as  to  its  treatment,  in  a 
"Fig.  i.— The  White  Turkey.  -state    of    domestication; 

and  we,  accordingly,  should  avoid  condemning  to  the  confinement  of  close, 
and  often  filthy  fowl-houses,  a  bird  which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  always  perches 
in  open  air.  Open  sheds  and  high  perches  are  what  they  require ;  and  this 
dislike  to  the  mode  of  housing  we  speak  of,  may  be  recognized  in  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  rush  out  the  instant  the  door  is  opened  in  the  morning. 

Choice  of  a  Cock. — He  should  be  vigorous,  broad  in  the  breast,  clean  in 
the  legs,  with  ample  wings,  and  a  well  developed  tail  plumage ;  his  eyes 
should  be  bright,  and  the  caruncled  skin  of  the  neck  full,  and  rapid  in  its 
changes  of  color.  Though  capable  of  assuming  his  legitimate  rank  among 
the  hens  when  a  year  old,  he  is  not  in  perfection  until  he  has  attained  his 
third  year  and  is  entering  upon  his  fourth,  and  he  continues  in  his  prime  for 
three  or  four  years.  Thus  for  two,  three  or  four  years,  or  longer,  may  all 
the  young  cocks  be  devoted  to  the  spit,  one,  perhaps,  of  particular  beauty 
being  preserved  within  that  space  of  time  for  the  adornment  of  the  farm- 
yard. 

Choice  of  the  Hen. — The  hen  should  be  like  the  cock  in  plumage — those 
with  white  feathers  appearing  amidst  the  black  should  be  rejected;  her  figure 
should  be  plump,  and  her  actions  lively  and  animated.  The  hen  breeds  when 
a  year  old,  or  rather  in  the  spring  succeeding  that  in  which  she  herself  left 
the  egg;  but  she  is  not  in  her  prime  until  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  and 
will  continu#for  two  or  three  years  more  in  full  constitutional  vigor.  "Whe- 
ther the  breeder  prefers  to  keep  a  store  flock  for  several  years,  or  prefers  a 
yearly  or  biennial  change,  will  depend  on  his  views  and  the  general  practice 
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of  the  neighborhood  around  him';  most  persons  would  keep  a  first  rate  cock 
for  three  or  four  years,  or  even  longer,  however  they  might  change  the  store- 
flock  of  hens ;  and,  indeed,  if  these  produced  first  rate  chickens  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  substitute  younger  birds  in  their  place.  Of  course  the  stock,  what- 
ever its  prescribed  number  may  be,  should  be  kept  up,  deficiencies  by  death 
and  accidents  being  duly  supplied. 

Number  of  Hens  to  One  Cock. — The  number  of  hens  to  a  cock  is  dis- 
puted by  many.  Some  seem  to  think  that  when  one  has  a  certain  number 
of  turkeys  it  is  indispensable  to  have  a  proportional  number  of  cocks;  and 
is  of  opinion  that  one  cock  will  be  sufiicient  for  ten  or  twelve  females,  and 
in  this  number  he  cannot  be  far  out  of  the  way,  if  one  treading  is,  as  some 
seem  to  think,  proved  by  experiment,  sufficient  to  fecundate  all  the  eggs  of 
one  laying.  So  satisfied  are  they  of  this  fact  that  they  think  one  cock  may 
be  disposed  of,  and  sold  after  the  hens  begin  to  lay.  Others  advise  that  six 
hens  to  one  cock  may  do  no  harm ;  and  mention  it  as  a  common  practice 
with  some  to  keep  a  cock  for  the  use  of  their  neighbors  who  may  have  a  few 
hens,  rendering  it  too  expensive  to  keep  one. 

Laying  and  Hatching. — Early  in  April  the  turkey-hen  may  be  seen  pry- 
ing about  into  quiet,  secret  places  to  lay  in,  often  stealing  far  from  home. 
She  indicates  this  coming  event  by  a  peculiar  cry,  by  strutting  about  with  an 
air  of  self-satisfaction,  and  often  by  peering  into  out-of-the-way  places,  evi- 
dently in  quest  of  a  secure  spot  for  incubation  ;  for  her  instinctive  dread  of 
the  male  is  not  removed  by  domestication,  nor  has  the  male  lost  that  antipa- 
thy to  the  eggs  which  is  his  characteristic  in  a  state  of  nature.  She  should 
noAv  be  carefully  watched,  and  some  management  is  required  in  order  to  find 
her  nest,  which  generally  may  be  found  in  a  cluster  of  brambles,  thickets  or 
shrubs,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  or  stump.  It  is  generally  in  the  morning 
that  the  turkey-hen  lays,  and  mostly  every  other  day,  though  some  lay  daily 
until  the  number  of  eggs  amount  to  from  fifteen  to  eighteen.  As  tLe  eggs 
are  laid  it  is  Avell  to  remove  them,  leaving  a  porcelain  egg  as  a  decoy  until 
the  number  is  complete,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  broken,  chilled  by  late  frosts, 
or  to  be  sucked  by  rats,  weasels  or  skunks.  On  leaving  her  nest  she  is  care- 
ful to  cover  the  whole  with  dry  leaves,  so  artfully  disposed  as  to  render  it 
difficult  even  for  one  who  has  watched  her  movements  to  find  the  nest,  and 
on  returning  to  it  she  varies  her  route,  scarcely  ever  returning  to  it  twice  by 
the  same  course.  Hence  it  is  mostly  by  accident  that  the  nest  of  the  hen  is 
discovered. 

Incubation. — The  determination  of  the  turkey-hen  to  sit  will  be  known 
by  her  constantly  remaining  on  the  nest,  though  empty ;  and  it  is  seldom  in 
a  position  sufficiently  secure  against  the  weather,  or  depredations  of  foxes  or 
skunks,  and  pilferers.  A  nest  should  be  prepared  for  her  b|lplacing  some 
straw  with  her  in  a  box  or  half-barrel,  in  a  convenient  out-building.  She 
should  then  be  brought  home  and  gently  and  kindly  placed  upon  it.     It  is  a 
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most  pleasing  sight  to  witness  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  hen  takes  to 
her  nest  and  long-lost  eggs,  turning  them  about,  placing  them  with  her  bill 
in  the  most  suitable  positions,  packing  the  straw  tightly  about  and  under 
them,  and  finally  sinking  upon  them  with  the  quiet  joy  of  anticipated  ma- 
ternity. 

In  about  four  weeks  the  little  birds  will  be  hatched ;  and  now  as  they  have 
fairly  entered  on  life,  what  must  be  done  with  them,  and  how  are  they  to  be 
reared?  This  demands  consideration.  Were  she  in  the  woods,  wild  and 
undo mestica ted,  leave  them  to  the  care  of  the  mother,  for  nature  is  the  best 
guardian  and  provider.  But  she  is  under  our  protection,  and  in  our  hands 
is  the  destiny  of  her  offspring.  Give  them  nothing  ;  do  nothing  for  them ; 
let  them  be  in  the  nt^t,  under  the  shelter  of  their  mother's  wings,  at  least 
eight  or  ten  hours — if  hatched  in  the  afternoon,  till  the  following  morning. 
We  must,  however,  do  something  for  them  at  least  after  they  are  one  or  two 
da^-s  old,  or  they  will  perish  by  starvation.  In  doing  this,  however,  avoid 
the  too  frequent  and  mischievous  practice  of  stuffing  them  with  Indian  meal, 
moistened  with  water.  They  are  but  tiny  birds,  with  delicate  constitutions. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  ants'  eggs  are  eagerly  devoured  by  them ;  hard-boiled 
eggs,  chopped  fine,  with  curd  or  thickened  milk,  we  have  found  a  good  sub- 
stitute. Crumbs  of  bread,  moistened  in  milk  and  water,  is  excellent  food 
for  them. 

When  first  hat<;hed,  some  say  plunge  them  in  cold  water  to  strengthen 
them;  those  that  survive  will  most  assuredly  be  hardy  birds.  Others  say, 
make  them  swallow  a  whole  pepper-corn;  which  is  as  if  we  should  cram  a 
Spitzenburgh  apple  down  the  throat  of  a  new-born  babe.  A  few  advise  that 
they  be  taken  awa\',  and  be  kept  in  a  basket  by  the  fire-side,  wrapped  in 
flannel  or  wool,  for  eigkt  or  ten  hours.  Why  take  them  away  from  her  ?  She 
has  undergone  no  loss  nor  labor;  she  wants  no  rest,  having  had  too  much  of 
that  already.  All  she  requii-es  is  the  permission  to  indulge,  undisturbed,  the 
natural  exercise  of  her  affectionate  instinct. 

The  time  the  turkej^-hen  may  be  allowed  full  liberty  with  her  brood,  de- 
pends so  much  on  season,  situation,  etc.,  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  exercise 
of  the  keeper's  j  udgment.  Some,  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of  attention,  think 
that,  if  the  young  are  thriving,  the  sooner  the  old  ones  are  out  with  them  the 
better,  after  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  days.  A  safe  rule  ma}'  be  fixed  at 
the  season  called  "shooting  the  red,"  a  "disease,"  as  some  are  pleased  to 
call  it;  being  about  as  much  of  a  disease  as  when  the  eldest  son  of  the  tur- 
key's master  and  mistress  shoots  his  beard.  If  let  loose  at  this  time  they  will 
obtain  much  by  foraging,  and  they  will  be  thankful  for  all  you  choose  to  give 
them.  They  are  entomologists,  and  devourers  of  insects.  Did  you  ever  ob- 
serve them  when  they  espied  a  bug  or  fly,  and  notice  with  what  precision 
and  unerring  aim  they  pounce  upon  and  seize  it  ?  They  should,  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  be   kept   in  a  dry  place,  under   cover,   and   they  may  then   be 
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placed  out  of  doors,  in  some  enclosure,  to  keep  them  from  rambling.  The 
best  way  to  confine  the  mother  is  to  place  a  crockery  crate  over  her,  at  the 
sides  of  which  the  little  ones  could  have  an  easy  passage  in  and  out.  To 
confine  the  young  and  prevent  them  from  going  abroad  before  the  dew  is  off 
in  the  morning,  boards  may  be  placed  at  the  sides  and  ends,  and  secured  by 
driving  stakes  in  the  grounch  The  top  should  be  covered  with  boards,  also, 
to  protect  them  from  rain.  They  may  now,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  be  allow- 
ed a  few  hours  liberty  during  the  day  ;  but  should  a  shower  threaten,  they 
must  be  put  immediately  under  shelter.  A  severe  shower  or  long  continued 
rain  is  sure  to  thin  them  oif  rapidly.  This  system  must  be  persevered  in  for 
five  or  six  weeks.  By  this  time  they  will  know  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. On  the  first  drop  of  rain  they  will  run  for  shelter  into  their  accus- 
tomed place  of  refuge,  which  must  be  warm  and  water-proof.  As  they  get 
older,  grain  may  be  given  them  freely.  Tbey  now  begin  to  search  for  in- 
sects, and  to  dust  themselves  in  the  sand.  At  the  age  of  two  months  or 
more,  the  males  begin  to  develop  their  distinctive  character;  the  red  carnn- 
cled  skin  of  the  neck  and  throat  assume  a  marked  chamcter;  this  is  a  critical 
period.  The  system  requires  a  full  supply  of  nutritious  food,  and  good 
housing  at  night  is  essential.  The  time  of  danger  is  now  over,  and  they 
become  independent,  and  every  day  grow  stronger  and  more  hardy.  They 
now  fare  as  the  rest  of  the  flock,  on  good  and  sufficient  food,  if  their  keeper 
is  alive  to  his  own  interest. 

Now  is  the  time  that  turkeys  begin  to  be  troublesome  and  voracious. 
What  can  you  expect  from  a  creat\ire  that  is  to  grow  from  the  size  of  a  robin 
to  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds,  in  eight  or  nine  months?  Corn-sacks,  ojit-bins, 
barn-swallowers,  ill-neighbors,  are  epithets  deservedly  earned.  They  will 
jump  into  the  potato-gound,  scratch  the  ridges  on  one  side,  eat  every  grub, 
wire-worm  or  beetle  that  they  find,  and  every  half-grown  potato.  From 
thence  they  will  proceed  to  the  rutabagas;  before  the  bulbs  are  formed  they 
will  strip  the  green  from  the  leaves,  thereby  checking  the  subsequent  growth 
of  the  root.  They  are  seldom  large  enough  to  make  much  havoc  among  the 
standing  corn,  as  cocks  and  hens,  or  they  have  not  yet  acquired  a  taste  for 
it;  but  when  the  corn  ripens  in  October  they  will  exhibit  their  graminivorous 
propensities,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  farmer.  The  farnicr's  wife 
sees  them  not,  says  nothing,  but  at  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  boasts  of  the 
large  amount  of  her  turkey  money.  The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  there 
is  rare  in  all  this,  but  when  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  come — to  say  nothing 
of  all  the  Sunday  roasts  during  wintei-,  our  care  is  lost  in  enjoyment,  and  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  turkeys  are  ucorHi  raising. 
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A.    SHEEP    Bi^RISr. 


Good  managers  of  sheep  have  long  since  discovered  that  the  most  economi- 
cal investment  is  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  shelter.  The  Amount 
of  food  consumed  is  less,  and  the  growth  of  wool  is  much  greater,  while 
casualties  rarely  occur  when  these  animals  are  protected  from  the  weather. 
At  the  present  time,  when  the  price  of  wool  is  so  high,  sheep-raisers  feel  an 
additional  interest  in  the  subject ;  and  frequent  inquiries  are  made  for  the 
best  plans  of  sheep  barns. 

Among  some  of  the  plans  which  we  have  examined,  we  particularly  recom- 
mend the  following : 

The   barn   is   a  two-story  building;  consisting  of  a  stone  basement  set 

in  a  hill-side,  on  which  rests  the 
frame  structure  above.  The 
basement,  (fig.  1,)  is  built  on  the 
south  side  of  a  hill-side,  and  con- 
sists of  a  stone  wall  on  three 
sides  not  less  than  seven  feet 
high ;  the  front,  facing  the  south, 
consists  of  a  board  partition  and 
two  wide  doors,  say  seven  or 
eight  feet  wide,  hung  so  as  to 
0^°^  DOOR  rise  and   fall  when  opening  and 

Fig.  l.—Basemmt.  shutting.     The  arrangement   for 

this  purpose  is  easily  effected  by  means  of  counter-poising  weights,  which 
may  be  either  of  hewn  stone,  set  with  iron  hooks,  or  small,  stout  oak  casks, 

filled  with  broken  cast-iron  and 
sand.  For  determining  the  pro- 
per amount  of  weight  for  balanc- 
ing the  doors,  the  latter  may  be 
first  weighed,  or  their  weight 
calculated  very  nearly  by  allow- 
ing about  thirty-two  pounds  to 
the  cubic  foot,  if  they  are  made 
of  white  pine,  as  they  should  be. 
The  weights,  if  of  lime-stone  or 
sand-stone,  will  weigh  about  one 
■^*8-  2-  hundred   and   fifty   pounds   per 

cubic  foot.  The  mixture  of  cast-iron  and  sand  will  be  a  little  over  three 
hundred  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Any  one  understanding  arithmetic  will 
easily  determine  very  nearly  the  size  for  the  weights,  and  an  accurate 
adjustment  may  be  afterwards  made  by  adding  to  or   taking   from  them. 


DOOR 


FLOOR 
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They  should  be  hung  with  small  chains  running  over  stout  cast-iron  -wheels 
or  pulleys.  Doors  thus  made  are  easily  opened  and  shut  without  being 
impeded  by  snow  or  accumulations  of  straw  or  manure,  as  might  be  the 
case  with  doors  hung  on  hinges  or  running  on  rollers.  They  may  be  opened 
to  any  desired  height,  so  as  just  to  admit  sheep  and  exclude  cattle  and  larger 
animals. 

On  the  three  sides  of  the  apartment  enclosed  in  the  basement,  and  six  or 
eight  feet  from  the  walls,  are  the  feeding  racks,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  (fig.  1, 
p.  189.)  If  more  space  is  desired  for  the  sheep,  there  may  be  but  one  line 
of  racks,  extending  the  length  of  the  apartment.  The  dotted  lines  show  tlie 
place  of  the  trap-door  where  the  hay  is  thrown  down  from  above,  and  it  is 
then  carried  along  the  alley  by  the  attendant  and  readily  placed  in  the  racks, 
the  sheep  being  excluded  from  the  alley.  The  stairs  are  placed  at  the  corner 
of  the  floor  above,  and  afford  ready  access  from  one  part  to  the  other. 

The  second  floor,  (fig.  2,  p.  189,)  needs  but  little  explanation.  The  hay 
is  drawn  in  at  the  door,  (an  embankment  being  made  against  the  wall  for  this 
purpose,)  and  pitched  into  the  bays  on  either  side.  For  the  purpose  of  venti- 
lation, a  window  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  each  gable,  which  is  opened 
and  shut  by  means  of  a  cord  running  over  the  necessary  pulleys,  and  extend- 
ing down  to  the  floor. 

'  The  size  of  this  barn  may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  If  thirty 
by  forty  feet,  the  floor  may  be  fourteen  feet  wide,  which  will  leave  each  of 

the  bays  thirteen  by  thirty  feet. 


Fig.  3. 
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or  three  hundred  and  ninety  cubic 
feet  in  each  for  every  foot  of  rise. 
Consequently  these  bays  will  each 
hold  about  one  ton  of  timothy 
hay  for  every  foot  and  a  quarter, 
and  if  the  posts  are  fourteen  feet, 
they  will  contain  each  about  fif- 
teen tons,  if  stored  to  the  peak, 
or  about  ten  or  eleven  tons  of 
clover  hay.  This  will  be  more 
than  an  ample  supply  for  all  the 
sheep  that  can  be  profitably  kept  in  the 
basement. 

A  modification  of  the  plan  is  shown 
in  fig.  3,  and  will  be  preferred  by  many. 
It  consists  in  placing  two  lines  of  two- 
sided  racks,  one  under  each  edge  of  the 
floor  above  ;  a  row  of  trap-dooi-s  along 
the   sides  of  the  floor  admits  of  tliese 


Fig.  4. 


racks  being  filled  without  going  below. 
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The  best  way  of  forming  these  trap-doors  is  shown  in  fig.  4,  (p,  190,)  the 
doors  being  made  to  swing  down  to  the  floor  when  open,  and  to  shut  up 
agaiucit  the  base  of  the  mow  when  closed,  as  shown  at  a. 


BEE      ]N£-A.:iSr^?LGrEM:ElSrT, 


Written  for  the  Annual  Register  by  L.  L.  Fairchild. 


[In  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Rural  Affairs  will  be  found  two 
short  articles,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Quixcv,  on  Bee-Management  and  on 
Movable-Comb  Hives;  and  also  another  article  describino:  the  management 
of  Curtis  Cok  iu  relation  to  swarming,  constructing  honey-boxes,  &c.  The 
following  pages  contain  some  interesting  and  valuable  suggestions  -for  the 
beginner,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  published:] 

If  an  average  of  five  persons  constitute  a  family,  and  there  are  ten  mil- 
lions of  people  living  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  United  States,  then  there 
would  be  two  milhons  of  separate  households.  If  each  house  had  its  hive 
of  honey-bees,  and  it  produced  an  average  surplus  of  twenty  pounds  of  vir- 
gin honey,  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  it  would  give  each  family  an  income 
of  three  dollars.  Each  hive,  on  average,  would  throw  off  one  strong  swarm 
yearly,  which  would  be  worth  at  least  three  dollars  more,  making  the  income 
fi-om  one  hive  six  dollars — not  an  unreasonaljle  estimate,  where  bees  are 
properly  understood  and  cared  for.  This  would  make  an  aggregate  of  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  United  States.  Uut  when  we  consider  that  every 
family  in  the  rural  districts  need  not  be  confined  to  one  hive,  but  may  have 
its  half  a  dozen  or  upwards,  we  easily  comprehend  that  it  may  be  a  source 
of  domestic  economy  and  national  wealth  that  can  be  counted  by  the  tens  of 
millions.  It  is  estimated  that  the  bees  of  Austria  produce  enough  yearly  to 
pay  all  the  taxes  of  that  heavily  burdened  country.  The  government  of 
Russia,  seeing  the  importance  of  bee  culture  as  a  source  of  national  wealth, 
has  established  courses  of  instruction,  where  her  subjects  are  taught  the 
science  of  bee-keeping  at  the  expense  of  the  national  treasury.  If  the  fol- 
lowing hints  serve  to  draw  increased  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  honey 
producing  insect,  the  object  of  the  writer  will  be  attained. 

The  Queen  is  the  only  perfect  female  bee  in  the  hive,  and  lays  all  the 
eggs  from  which  are  produced  workers.  During  preparations  for  swarming, 
she  deposits  eggs  in  drone  and  queen  cells,  from  which  males  and  queens  are 
developed.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  between  the  eggs  for  a  worker 
or  a  queen.  The  kind  of  cell  and  food  fed  to  the  larvae,  producing  a  w^orker 
or  queen,  according  as  the  case  may  be.  The  fertility  of  the  queen,  in  the 
hight  of  the  breeding  season,  will  average  fifteen  hundred  eggs  per  day. 
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Pig.  2. 
Wo7'ker. 


Her  laying  is  not  confined  to  the  summer  season,  but  she  has 
more  or  less  brood  the  year  round,  with,  perhaps,  some  short 
exceptions  during  the  very  coldest  weather,  or  a  dearth  in  the 
honey  harvest.  She  generally  dies  in  her  fourtl»  or  fifth  year. 
She  may  be  known  by  her  longer  body  and  shorter  (in  propor- 
tion) wings,  than  the  worker,  having  a  more  wasp-like  form  of 
a  golden  color  underneath,  with  a  slightly  darker  back.  Her 
body  is  longer  than  the  drone,  but  not  so  large.  She  can 
^^^'  !•— V"^^"-  be  handled  with  perfect  impunity,  as  she  never  uses  her  sting 
except  in  combat  with  her  rivals. 

The  AVorker  Bee  is  an  imperfect  or  undeveloped  female 
bee,  and  forms  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  a  hive.  A  hive 
may  contain  from  fifteen  to  fifty  thousand  workers,  more  or 
less,  according  to  season  and  circumstances.  The  workers 
gather  all  the  honey,  pollen  and  bee-glue,  carrying  the  latter 
in  little  baskets  on  their  thighs,  the  former  in  a  little  sack, 
sometimes  called  the  first  stomach.  They  secrete  the  wax  from 
honey,  feed  the  young,  clean  the  hive ;  in  short  perform  all  the  labor  except 
laying  the  eggs.  Their  lives,  in  the  working  season,  are  short,  being  an 
average  of  only  about  two  mouths.  During  the  winter,  when  their  labors 
are  suspended,  they  may  live  six  month?,  or  even  more.  Notched  and  ragged 
wings  are  signs  of  old  age  in  the  worker. 

The  Drones  are  the  male  bees  of  the  hive,  and  their 

only  known  use  is  to  fertilize  the  queens,  when  out  on 

their  wedding  excursion.     This  takes  place  when  on  the 

wing.     The   queen   never   leaves  the  hive,  except   to 

meet  the  drones  or  lead  off  a  swarm.  A  few  drones  answer 

all  the  purposes  of  an  apiary,  and  the  careful  apiarian 

will  avoid  breeding  them  largely,  as  they  are  idlers  and 

Fig.  Z.— Drone.        useless   consumers  of  large   amounts  of  honey,  when 

their  numbers  are  large.     The   bees   kill   them  off  when  the  honey  harvest 

fails,  or  swarming  is  over.     The  di-one  has  no  sting. 

Breeding. — After  the  queen  deposits  the  e^^^  it  takes  an  average  of  about 
twenty-two  days  before  the  worker  comes  forth  a  perfect  insect.  About 
twenty-five  days  are  required  from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to  the  hatching 
forth  of  the  drone.  The  time  for  the  development  of  the  queen  is  only 
sixteen  days  from  the  laying  of  the  egg.  The  engraving,  (fig.  4,  p.  193,) 
we  copy  from  "Nature's  Bee  Book,"  by  W.  A.  Flanders,  Shelby,  Ohio, 
represents  a  piece  of  brood-comb  with  the  different  stages  the  eggs 
undergo  in  passing  to  the  perfect  bee : — ■/,  eggs  changing  to  larvae ;  «,  the 
worker  cells  just  before  the  bees  emerge  from  them ;  n  shows  a  queen  cell 
made  by  cutting  down  the  adjoining  worker  cells,  containing  a  grub  three 
days  old ;  g  is  the  drone-brood  capped  over ;  c  is  the  base  of  a  queen  cell. 
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as  cut  down  by  the  workers  after  the 
occupant  has  emerged ;  d  shows  where 
an  embryo  queen  has  been 
torn  from  her  cell  by  a 
rival  queen. 

Fig.    5     represents     the 
edge  of  a  comb  with  queen 
cells   attached — &   shows   a 
perfect   queen   cell,  before 
the  hatching  of  the  queen  ; 
a  shows  a  cell  from  which 
the    queen    has     escaped, 
leaving  the  cap  attached  to 
the  back  edge.     The  queen, 
as  well  as  the  other  bees, 
escapes   from   her   cell    by  ^"^ 
gnawing  away  the  cap  until       ^ig-  5. 
she  is  able  to  force  her  body  through  the  opening.     These  engravings  are 
one-half  the  natural  size,  and  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  worker,  drone  and 
queen  cells.     It  takes  about  four  drone,  or  five  worker  cells,  for  a  linear  inch. 

Swarming. — No  certain  signs  have  yet  been  discovered  to  indicate  the 
time  when  the  first  swarm  wuU  issue  from  the  parent  hive._  If  the  weather 
and  yield  of  honey  are  both  favorable,  swarms  may  be  looked  for  when  the 
bees  come  to  be  crowded  for  room,  the  hive  being  well  filled  with  combs, 
stores  and  bees,  and  royal  cells  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation.  The  old 
queen  invariably  leads  forth  the  fii*st  swarm.  In  about  nine  days  after  the 
issue  of  the  first  swarm,  a  second  may  be  looked  for,  if  the  weather  and 
honey  harvest  are  favorable.  In  about  three  days  the  third  swarm  may 
issue.  The  second  and  third  swarms  may  vary  more  or  less  from  these  times, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  circumstances.  If  the  apiarian 
places  his  ear  against  the  hive  in  the  evening  or  morning,  when  the  bees  are 
quiet,  in  about  a  week  from  the  issue  of  the  first  swarm,  he  will  be  likely 
to  hear  piping,  ("peep,"  "peep,")  if  the  bees  intend  to  issue  in  a  day  or 
two.  If  the  sound  is  not  heard,  attend  and  listen  for  several  evenings.  As 
soon  as  piping  is  heard  you  may  expect  the  second  swarm  as  soon  as  the 


second  or  third  day  thereafter,  the  weather  permitting. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  clustering  device  for  swarms  to  alight  upon.  It  is 
made  of  a  block  of  wood,  shaped  as  represented,  and  covered  with  a  piece 
of  black  cloth  or  felt  hat — or  it  may  be  stuffed  with  straw  or  other  material, 
with  a  wire  hook  inserted  to  hang  in  a  shady  place,  on  the  limb  of  a  tree  or 
bush,  near,  and  in  plain  sight  of  the  hives.  Several  of  these  devices  may 
be  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  apiary.  If  a  few  dead  bees  are  strung 
upon  the  device,  swarms  will   be  more  likely  to  settle  upon   them.     Those 
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convenient,  as 
easily  detached 
limb,  without 
the  bees,  and 
taken  to  the  hive  and 
shaken  down  before  the 
entrance  or  into  the  liive. 
Fig.  V  represents  what 
the  Germans  call  a  "  bee- 


Fig.  7. 


A 


course."  It  is  made  of  half-inch  pine  boards,  secured  by  battens  or  cleats, 
and  is  about  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad  at  the  widest  end,  and  taper- 
ing down  to  the  width  of  the  hive  it  is  designed  to  accompany.  Strips  are 
nailed  upon  each  edge,  raising  about  two  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
board,  so  as  to  guide  the  bees  to  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  In  use,  the 
widest  end  is  placed  upon  the  ground  and  the  other  supported  on  a  level 
with  the  bottom  board  of  the  hive  by  two  strips  of  hoop  iron,  projecting 
from  the  upper  surface  and  resting  on  the  bottom  board.  It  is  very  con- 
venient in  hiving.swarms.  By  shaking  the  bees  near  the  lower  end  and  dip- 
ping up  a  few  and  placing  them  near  the  entrance,  they  will  set  up  a  call, 
when  the  remainder  will  commence  marching  up  the  "  bee-course."  By 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out,  the  queen  can  be  seen  as  she  marches  up  the  board 
to  enter  the  hive.  May,  June  or  July,  may  be  the  chief  swarming  months, 
according  to  locality  and  season,  and  the  condition  of  the  stock  in  the  spring. 
Very  few  swarms  fly  away  to  woods  from  apiaries  that  are  carefully  attended. 
The  careless  and  negligent  bee-keeper  often  loses  some  of  his  best  swarms 
from  this  cause.  If  swarms  attempt  to  leave,  throw  water  and  dirt  among 
them,  and  it  will  prove  much  more  effectual  than  all  the  outlandish  noise 
you  can  make.  Use  hives  perfectly  sweet  and  clean,  and  use  no  salt  or  herbs 
in  their  preparation.  A  swarm  may  be  prevented  from  leaving  by  contract- 
ing the  entrance  to  exactly  five  tJiirty-seconds  of  an  inch.  This  allows  the 
workers  to  pass,  but  confines  the  queen.  Without  her  the  bees  will  never 
leave.  A  strip  of  tin  can  be  tacked  over  the  entrance,  leaving  a  space  five 
thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  between  it  and  the  bottom  board.  In  case  of 
second  and  third  swarms,  it  sliould  be  removed  the  third  or  fourth  day,  to 
allow  the  queen  to  fly  out  to  meet  the  drones. 

Artificial  Swarms,  equal  in  value  to  natural  swarms,  can  be  made  by 
those  having  the  movable-comb  hive.  It  should  only  be  practiced  when 
the  bees  are  gathering  honey  abundantly,  and  there  are  plenty  of  drones  to 
mate  with  the  young  queens.     A  little  before,  or  about  the  time  of  natural 
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swarming,  is  the  time  to  practice  it.  A  good  way  is  to  make  one  good 
swarm  from  two  strong  stocks.  Take  the  combs  from  hive  No.  1,  and  shake 
the  bees  back  into  the  hive,  brushing  off  with  a  wing  any  that  may  remain 
after  a  shake  or  two.  Put  these  combs,  destitute  of  bees,  into  a  new  hive. 
Leave  one  comb,  containing  eggs  and  brood,  and  the  queen,  in  the  old  hive. 
Put  in  empty  frames  to  fill  the  place  of  those  taken  out,  and  leave  the  hive 
on  its  old  stand.  Remove  a  strong  stock  Xo.  2  to  a  new  location,  and  put 
the  hive  containing  the  combs  taken  from  No.  1  on  the  stand  formerly  occu- 
pied by  No.  2.  If  this  is  done  while  the  bees  are  in  full  flight,  those  in  the 
field  belonging  to  No.  2  will  enter  the  new  hive  containing  the  combs,  brood 
and  stores  taken  from  No.  1.  Finding  their  queenless  condition,  they  will 
immediately  set  to  work  and  build  queen  cells,  and,  if  everything  works 
right,  will  have  a  queen  ready  to  emerge  from  her  cell  the  fourteenth  day. 
Plenty  of  brood  will  hatch  from  day  to  day,  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the 
swarm  until  the  young  queen  commences  laying.  The  old  stock  will  prosper, 
as  it  retains  its  fertile  queen  and  is  in  nearly  the  condition  of  a  natural 
swarm.  If  a  few  frames  containing  empty  comb  could  be  given  them,  it 
would  be  a  great  help,  as  every  pound  of  comb  they  build  consumes  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds  of  honey  in  its  elaboration.  There  are  many  other  ways 
of  making  artificial  swarms,  but  this  is  about  the  safest  method  for  the  inex- 
perienced, and  produces  a  moderate  increase  of  stocks,  and  yields  a  good 
supply  of  surplus  honey.  It  will  be  found  very  safe,  and  profitable  in  the 
long  run.  The  inexperienced  had  better  not  divide  or  increase  their  stocks 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  in  any  one  year.  Too  great  an  increase  of  stocks 
is  the  rock  that  many  an  apiarian  has  split  upon,  when  endeavoring  to 
increase  his  apiary  by  artificial  swarming.  There  is  considerable  of  a  saving 
to  be  made  by  rearing  queens  artificial!}',  to  supply  every  new  artificial 
swarm ;  but  it  should  only  be  attempted  by  those  well  versed  in  the  natural 
history  and  management  of  the  bee.  If  you  give  the  new  swarm  a  sealed 
queen  cell,  it  will  save  them  time  in  rearing  a  queen. 

Surplus  Honey  Boxes,  of  a  small  size,  are  conveniently 
made,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Langstroth.  The  sides  are 
glass,  and  the  top,  bottom  and  ends  of  pine,  one-fonrth  inch 
thick.  The  top  and  bottom  project  sidewise  over  the  ends  far 
enough  to  hold  the  glass  and  allow  it  to  be  tinned  or  cemented 
Fig.  8.  jj^^  y^y  running  melted  beeswax  and  rosin  around  its  edges. 
Glass,  5  by  6.  Size  of  boxes,  inside  measure,  5  inches  high,  5f  wide  and 
5f  long — holding  five  or  six  pounds  in  a  very  showy  and  saleable  form. 
The  size  can  of  course  be  varied  to  suit  the  hive,  or  preferences  of  the  api- 
arian. Bees  will  not  store  quite  as  nmch  honey  in  small  boxes,  but  it  will 
generally  sell  enough  better  to  pay  the  extra  cost.  Before  putting  them 
upon  the  hive,  let  all  the  corners  be  cemented  with  rosin  and  beeswax,  and  ; 
pieces  of  bright  comb  cemented  to  the  top,  to  induce  the  bees  to  commence  /f 
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Fig. 


8   represents 


work  in  them  early.     The  larger  the  pieces  the  better, 
one  of  this  style,  stored  with  honey. 

A  Bee  Protector,  or  vail,  manufactured  from 
black  linen  thread,  with  the  edges  sowed  together, 
forming,  when  distended,  a  cylinder  large  enough 
to  admit  the  brim  of  a  hat,  gathered  round  the 
crown  with  a  string,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  be 
buttoned  down  under  the  coat  or  vest,  forms  a 
perfect  armor  against  the  sting  of  the  bee.  It  is 
light,  convenient,  and  obstructs  the  vision  but 
slightly.  It  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  old 
wire  bee-hat,  as  usually  constructed.  So  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  the  honor  of  introducing  this 
improvement  on  the  old  bee-hat  belongs  to  K.  P. 
Kidder,  Burlington,  Vt.  An  article  that  will 
answer  can  be  made  of  black  barege  or  lace. 
The  manner  of  wearing  the  protector  is  illustrat- 
ed by  tlie  engraving  annexed,  (fig.  9.)  The  bee- 
keeper, armed  with  a  vail,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  a  pair  of  India-rubber 
gloves,  is  perfectly  safe  from  the  attacks  of  a  whole  apiary.  Old  bee-masters 
are  seldom  stung,  but  beginners  should  be  so  protected  that  they  can  go 
among  their  bees  with  perfect  confidence  and  perform  all  necessary  manipu- 
lations with  deliberation. 

Bee-stings  are  seldom  fatal,  but  very  painful  and  annoying  to  some  per- 
sons. If  a  little  smoke  is  blown  into  the  hive  before  the  bees  are  handled, 
they  will  fill  themselves  with  honey  and  will  be  good-natured.  They  will 
become  as  harmless  Jis  flies,  and  you  can  even  tear  their  hives  to  pieces 
without  their  showing  resentment,  if  you  do  not  pinch  or  otherwise  injui-e 
individual  bees,  which  will  resent  such  personal  injuries  by  thrusting  out 
their  stings.  Tobacco  is  the  most  effective  and  convenient  article  to  use  for 
smoking,  and  should  be  burned  in  a  tube,  made  so  that  the  operator  can 
blow  through  the  tube,  directing  the  smoke  through  any  orifice  to  any  part 
of  the  hive.  One  or  two  puffs  of  smoke  are  generally  sufficient  to  subdue 
any  swarm.  They  can  be  bought,  ready  made,  cheaply,  or  can  be  made  by 
any  one  having  a  little  ingenuity.  Take  a  tube  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  two  and  a  half  long,  open  at  both  ends.  Fit  stopples 
to  both  ends,  tapering  down  towards  the  outer  ends ;  bore  a  gimlet  hole 
through  each ;  rim  out  the  end  (that  is  inserted  in  the  tube)  of  the  lower 
stopple,  placing  a  piece  of  tin  perforated  with  small  holes  over  the  end,  to 
keep  the  tobacco  from  closing  the  orifice.  Fasten  it  in  by  denting  in  the 
tube  with  an  awl.  The  upper  stopple  serves  as  the  mouth-piece,  which 
should  be  left  without  fi^stening,  so  as  to  fill  the  tin  tube,  which  will  serve 
as  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  to  hold  the  tabacco.     When  completed  it  will  look 
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something  like  the  annexed,  (fig. 
10.)     A   knob    is    left   on   the 
month-piece  for"  convenience  of 
^^S- 10-  holding  between  the  teeth. 

The  Bek-Moth,  or  miller,  and  its  progeny,  are  the  pest  of 
modern  apiaries.  The  following  engravings,  (figs.  11  and  12,) 
show  the  male  and  female  millers.     The  female  is  distinguished 

from  the  male  by  her  bill-like  head.  She 
deposits  her  eggs  in  and  around  the  warm 
portions  of  the  hive,  which  soon  hatch  worms, 
as  shown  in  fig.  1 3.  The  worms  feed  upon 
wax,  and  work  in  the  centre  of  the  combs 
edgewise,  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  tubular 
covering  of  web,  so  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
the  bees  dislodge  them.  Strong  stocks  will 
Figs.  11  and  12.  generally  protect  themselves.  Queenless  and  Fig.  13. 
weak  stocks  are  the  most  liable  to  fall  the  prey  of  these  ravenous  worms. 
If  you  attend  often  to  your  bees,  destroy  all  the  millers  and  worms  found 
about  the  hives  or  apiary ;  you  will  be  quite  likely  to  keep  them  in  subjec- 
tion. Blocks  or  sticks  placed  under  the  hive,  having- little  troughs  or  creases 
cut  in  them,  and  turned  down  upon  the  bottom  board,  with  frequent  open- 
ings for  the  worms  to  crawl  under,  form  capital  hiding  places.  Remove 
these  every  day  or  two,  smash  all  the  worms  you  find,  and  replace  them  for 
more.  If  a  hive  is  made  snug  and  tight,  as  it  should  be,  you  will  trap  nearly 
every  worm,  when  it  seeks  for  a  hiding  place  to  wind  up,  preparatory  to  its 
change  into  a  miller.  Xo  confidence  should  be  placed  in  moth-proof  hives,  as 
a  miller  can  go  anywhere  that  a  bee  can,  and  move  with  great  rapidity. 
Most  moth-proof  hives  furnish  an  abundance  of  corners,  cracks  and  crevices, 
for  the  breeding  of  the  very  nuisance  they  were  designed  to  destroy.  Xo 
judicious  and  careful  bee-keeper  need  lose  a  stock  by  the  bee-moth,  if  he 
only  attends  to  their  destruction  as  directed.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Langstroth's  work  on  the  "  Honey-Bee,"  for  the  engravings  of  bee-moth 
and  worm. 

Loss  OF  Queen. — If  the  apiarian  discards  bee-houses,  and  sets  his  hives  here 
and  there  about  his  grounds  with  some  distinctive  marks  about  each  hive, 
so  that  the  young  queens  in  their  flight  can  easily  distinguish  their  own 
homes,  the  loss  of  queens  will  be  very  few.  In  the  summer,  when  the 
drones  are  in  flight,  a  queenless  stock  can  be  furnished  with  a  sheet  of  comb 
containing  eggs,  and  they  will  immediately  proceed  to  rear  a  new  queen. 
When  the  drones  are  not  in  flight,  the  queenless  stock  should  be  united  to  a 
stock  containing  a  fertile  queen,  but  one  not  very  strong  in  numbers. 

Wintering  Bees. — Mr.  Quinby  reports,  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  that 
of  all  the  ways  he  has  tried,  the   best  success  has  attended  him  in  wintering 
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ia  straw  hives,  upon  tlieir  summer  stands.  Tliey  guard  against  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  give  good  ventilation,  and  allow  all  the  moisture  to 
pass  off. 

Robbing. — Bees  often  learn  to  rob  by  having  combs  containing  honey  and 
other  liquid  sweets  placed  or  left  where  they  will  attract  their  attention. 
Bees  should  have  honey  placed  above  them  in  the  cap,  and  be  well  secured 
from  intruders  from  other  hives,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  feed  them. 
Honey  should  never  be  exposed  where  all  the  bees  of  an  apiary  can  have 
access  to  it.  If  you  discover  a  hive  is  being  robbed,  close  the  entrance  so 
that  only  one  bee  can  pass  at  a  time.  Incline  the  bottom  board  to  an  angle 
of  about  thirty  degrees,  and  the  bees,  unless  queenless,  will  protect  them- 
selves, with  perhaps  few  exceptions.  If  any  cases  of  failure  do  occur,  the 
hive  can  be  closed  for  a  day  or  two,  until  the  robbers  give  up  the  attempt. 
Ventilation  must  be  provided,  and  the  hive  must  be  watched  for  a  day  or 
two  after  it  is  opened,  as  the  robbers  may  again  return  to  the  attack. 

Cement  for  Bee-Hives. — A  mixture  of  three-fourths  rosin  and  one-fourth 
beeswax,  melted  and  kept  at  the  right  temperature,  in  a  tin  dish,  over  a 
kerosene  lamp,  will  be  found  excellent  to  cement  the  corners  of  hives,  and 
combs  into  frames  and  boxes. 
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Mowers  and  Reapers. — It  has  been  ascertained  that  about  70,000  mowers 
and  reapers  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1864.  Ad- 
mitting that  there  were  about  twice  as  many  in  use,  manufactured  in  previous 
years,  it  would  give  the  number  200,000  in  actual  operation.  One  of  these, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  will  do  the  work  of  about  ten  men ;  that  is,  the  labor 
of  about  a  million  hand-mowers  and  cradlers  is  done  by  these  machines — not 
fai^from  the  number  withdrawn  from  farms  into  the  army.  Had  the  present 
war  occurred  a  few  years  soonei',  or  before  they  had  been  generally  intro- 
duced, it  must  have  resulted  in  great  disaster  to  the  farming  interest.  No 
wonder  that  British  agriculturists  are  astounded  at  the  unimpeded  agricultu- 
ral prosperity  of  the  country. 

Four-Wheeled  Carts. — A  correspondent,  speaking  of  the  great  advan- 
tage of  usinsr  four-wheeled  carts  for  horses,  so  that  thev  mav  tip  readilv, 
turn  short,  and  not  chafe  and  oppress  the  horse,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  two  modes  of  construction: — Each  hind  end  of  the  tongue  is  insert- 
ed in  the  iron  a,  (fig.  3,  p.  199,)  and  bolted  with  two  bolts,  and  two  eye 
bolts.  The  irons  shown  at  &,  (fig.  2,)  are  put  through  the  axle  the  width  of  It 
the  iron  a  apart,  and  secured  with  nuts.     Then  a  bolt  is  put  through  the  eyes  ^' 
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in  a  and  &,  for  the 

cart  to  tip  on.    The 

(S;=s=a^  axle  is  bolted  to  the 


^^  ©i==A  cart's  body. 
6      shows   the 
I'iy  2. 


Fig.  3 
tongue 
of  this  cart;  c  is 
the  hind  axle,  d 
the  rocker  iron. 
The  tongue  rests 
on  the  forward 
axle  without  a  rock- 
er— simply  an  iron 
bolted  to  the 
tongue ;  g,  sides  of 
the  tongue  ;  /,  irons 
which  fasten  the 
tongue  to  the  axle. 

Distances  between  the  axles  4  feet  6  inches.  The  tongue  is  made  of  white 
oak,  2  by  4  inches,  or  larger,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cart.  The  length 
of  each  of  the  two  pieces  of  which  the  tongue  is  made  is  5  feet  6  inches.  The 
hind  ends  of  the  tongue,  where  they  are  fastened  to  the  axle,  are  3  feet  2  inches 
apart,  and  the  forward  ends  of  the  tongue  meet  in  a  point.  The  rocker  iron 
is  bolted  across  the  tongue  9  inches  from  the  point.  The  axles  ju-e  of  the 
usual  length. 
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In  cart  No.  2  the  hind  axle  is  of  the 
usual  length,  while  the  forward  axle  is 
but  36  inches  from  the  outside  of  the 
hubs.  The  tongue  of  the  cart  No.  2, 
shown  in  fig.  4,  is  made  of  white  oak  as 
far  as  the  front  of  the  cart  body ;  from 
there  to  the  forward  axle  it  is  of  two 
curved  irons,  (see  dotted  line  in  the 
tongue,  fig.  5.)  The  curved  irons  are  2  by 
1  inch,  curved  high  enough  so  the  for- 
ward wheels  will  turn  under  them,  similar 

to  the  wheels  of  a 
coach.      The    for- 
ward axle  is  half 
it. 


the    length   of 


with  two  or  three 
inches  to  clear, 
•which  equals  twen- 
ty or  twenty-one 
^  inches  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  wheels  forward  of  the  cart  body. 

©c^^ 
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Ventilators  for  Barns. — The  following  excellent  practical  remarks  are 
furnished  by  H.  H.  Pkters,  of  Southboro,  Mass.,  and  published  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  : — I  am  reminded  by  the  figure  of  a  ventilator  for  the 
use  of  barns,  in  your  paper  of  February  4th,  that  I  am  indebted  to  your 
"Annual  Register  of  Eural  Affairs,"  of  1862,  for  my  first  idea  of  this 
plan,  which  I  have  already  found  of  sufiicient  advantage  to  pay  for  the  Re- 
gister for  the  next  forty  years  at  least. 

I  have  a  barn  which,  with  the  L  attached,  is  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long.  Until  within  two  years  it  had  no  ventilation  from  the  roof, 
though  I  had  long  been  aAvare  of  its  necessity,  both  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stock  and  the  hay  stored  therein.  Having  one  cupola  on  an  adjoining  barn, 
I  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense  of  building  another,  as  a  very  ordinary 
cupola  with  blinds  will  cost  fifty  dollars  in  stock  and  labor.  On  seeing  your 
plan  for  ventilators  I  was  much  struck  with  its  simplicity  and  apparent  effi- 
ciency, and  immediately  had  four  made — three  for  the  main  barn,  twenty- 
two  inches  square  on  the  inside,  and  one  for  the  L,  sixteen  inches.  As  soon 
as  they  were  put  up,  the  improvement  in  the  air  of  the  barn  was  immediately 
noticeable ;  the  rafter  and  roof  boards  that  were  ordinarily  damp  and  some- 
times wet  from  the  condensed  vapor,  were  at  once  dried,  and  the  hay  has 
since  been  sweeter  and  more  free  from  must.  The  expense  of  these  four 
ventilators,  fitted  and  placed,  including  the  cost  of  material,  was  thirty  dol- 
lars ;  they  are  much  more  efficient  in  their  operatioa  than  a  cupola,  as  they 
take  the  air  from  four  different  parts  of  the  barn,  while  a  cupola  operates 
only  thoroughly  near  the  centre.  I  am  just  completing  a  large  barn,  on 
which  have  been  placed  three  ventilators  of  this  description,  each  measuring 
two  feet  square  in  the  clear;  they  are  made  of  the  best  of  lumber,  and  cost 
on  the  barn  complete,  at  this  time  of  high  prices,  twelve  dollars  each.  In 
locating  them  on  the  building,  I  placed  one  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  the 
other  two  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  barn  from  either  end ;  this  equalizes 
the  ventilation  throughout  the  building.  These  ventilators  are  rather  orna- 
mental than  otherwise,  giving  a  completeness  of  finish,  and  breaking  a  long 
line  of  roof.  I  would  strongly  recommend  them  to  those  persons  who  con- 
template putting  up  buildings  for  the  storage  of  cattle  or  hay.  I  have  cupo- 
las on  two  of  my  barns  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  replaced  by  the 
ventilators. 

While  on  the  subject  of  ventilation,  I  would  remark  on  the  importance 
of  a  change  of  air  in  the  lean-to,  or  those  parts  of  the  barn  where  animals 
stand. 

I  have  a  barn  ninety  feet  in  length,  on  each  side  of  which  cows  are  tied. 
I  used  to  be  painfully  impressed  with  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  atmosphere 
for  man  or  beast,  on  going  into  the  barn  on  a  cold  winter  morning,  when  all 
had  been  tightly  closed  through  the  night.  Hoping  to  make  an  improve- 
ment, I  caused  four  boxes,  12  by  24  inches,  to  be  carried  upon  each  side  of 
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the  barn,  back  of  the  cattle,  against  the  outside  walls.  These  opened  in  the 
floor  over  the  lean-to,  and  also  on  the  outside  of  the  building  just  under  the 
eves;  slides  fitted  to  the  lower  opening  regulate  the  draft.  The  plan  has 
operated  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  with  the  ventilation  in  the  roof,  serves 
to  keep  the  air  always  pure,  Avhich  is  no  easy  matter  in  a  modern  barn,  con- 
taining sixty  head  of  cattle. 

One  suggestion  more  and  I  have  done.  Much  complaint  is  made  by  those 
having  close  sided  or  clap-boarded  barns,  that  the  hay  laying  near  the  outer 
walls  becomes  damp  and  mouldy.  I  think  this  may  be  avoided  by  nailing 
strips  of  board  on  the  studs  a  few  inches  apart,  which  will  prevent  the  hay 
touching  the  outside.  In  my  own  case,  I  have,  in  addition  to  the  strips,  an 
opening  in  the  outer  wall,  near  the  sill  in  each  section,  six  inches  square; 
this  creates  ventilation,  and  keeps  all  dry  and  sweet. 

Harvesting  Corn. — E.  S.  Bartlett  gives  the  following  mode,  in  the 
Country  Gentleman.  An  improvement  consists  in  using  osier  willow  instead 
of  straw  for  binding: — As  the  saving  of  the  crop  of  corn  depends  a  great 
deal  on  the  manner  it  is  harvested,  it  is  important  that  the  farmer  should 
see  that  it  is  well  secured  against  wind  and  rain  while  standing  in  the  stook. 
The  following  is  my  method : — Cut  six  rows  of  corn  in  each  row  of  stooks, 
commencing  by  cutting  up  the  two  middle  rows,  until  you  have  a  large  arm- 
ful, which  set  up  between  the  two  rows  cut;  tie  the  top  with  a  stalk,  and  set 
it  down  as  you  would  a  sheaf  in  setting  up  a  shock  of  wheat.  This  is  the 
centre  of  the  stook,  and  is  not  to  be  tied  around  a  hill.  Now  cut  up  the 
other  four  rows,  and  as  far  ahead  of  the  stook  as  is  necessarv  to  make  a  £rood 
size  stook,  taking  care  to  set  the  stalks  up  straight,  and  to  keep  the  stook 
round.  AVbeu  sufficiently  large,  tie  snugly  around  the  top,  (not  too  near,) 
with  a  good  band  of  rye  or  flax  straw,  and  you  have  a  stook  that  will  stand 
the  wind,  dry  out  well,  and  when  pulled  down  to  husk,  will  leave  no  stalks 
standing,  as  is  the  case  when  set  up  around  a  hill,  or  four  hills,  as  some  re- 
commend. 

How  TO  Make  Clover  Hay. — A  correspondent  correctly  remarks : — Clover 
should  never  be  cut  when  wet  either  by  dew  or  rain.  My  practice  usually  is 
to  start  the  mower,  say  at  2  or  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  cut  until  the  dew  falls. 
If  the  sun  is  very  scorching,  I  begin  later  in  the  day.  This  is  put  into  cock 
the  next  day,  sometimes  before  noon,  but  oftener  later,  depending  upon  the 
weather  and  thickness  of  the  grass,  but  always  before  the  leaves  get  crispy. 
Sometimes  I  commence  cutting  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  in  the  morning,  and 
get  it  up  the  same  day.  If  the  dew  or  rain  falls  upon  clover  while  it  is 
green,  little  or  no  injury  results  from  it  if  fair  weather  follows  soon  ;  but 
after  clover  is  considerabl}'  dried,  rain  or  dew  cannot  fall  upon  it  without 
serious  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  hay. 
A  Deep  and  Shallow  Planting  of  Wheat. — C.  C.  Dewey,  of  Michigan, 
y  states  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  that   he  has  for  many  yeai-s  examined 
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many  different  fields ;  that  in  many  instances  he  has  found  plants  with  a 
single  stem,  and  in  other  instances  large  stools  throwing  up  several  stalks. 
On  examination  he  has  found  that  the  single  stems  always  proceeded  from 
deeply  buried  seed,  and  the  large  stools  from  seeds  slightly  covered.  This 
shows  the  importance  of  graduating  the  depth  of  seed  drills  so  as  not  to  de- 
posit the  seed  at  much  depth. 

Culture  of  Beans. — James  A.  McCoLLUsr,  who  has  been  very  successful 
with  this  crop,  gives  the  following  directions  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  by 
which  he  can  raise  beans  at  less  cost  than  wheat,  and  with  greater  profit : — A 
warm,  gravelly  soil  is  the  best,  and  if  covered  with  a  stiff  sod  so  much  the 
easier  to  keep  free  from  weeds.  Take  pains  in  plowing  it ;  see  that  every 
sod  is  turned  over ;  roll  with  a  heavy  field  roller;  thoroughly  harrow;  then 
mark  out  your  rows.  For  the  medium  bean  I  make  the  rows  twenty-eight 
inches  apart;  for  larger  varieties  thirty-two  inches.  I  am  particular  to 
secure  the  best  beans  for  seed,  and  all  of  the  same  variety,  for  it  is  very 
essential  in  securing  the  crop  to  have  them  ripen  at  the  same  time,  and  they 
sell  better  if  they  have  a  uniform  appearance  as  to  size,  &c.  Plant  in  drills 
with  a  bean  planter.  I  use  one  that  plants  two  rows  at  a  time,  putting  on 
usually  about  five  pecks  of  seed  per  acre,  of  the  medium.  Having  finished 
planting,  roll  all  down  smoothly  with  a  roller ;  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
crop,  especially  if  you  have  to  cultivate  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  I  use  a 
common  corn  cultivator — one  that  is  so  constructed  that  you  can  shut  it  up 
close.  Very  often,  on  ground  that  is  free  from  weeds,  they  never  cultivate 
them,  but  I  think  in  stirring  the  soil  it  will  increase  their  growth  more  than 
enough  to  pay  expenses.  We  consider  the  best  time  to  plant  usually  from 
the  first  to  the  tenth  of  June,  althouth  I  have  seen  them  planted  as  late  as 
the  twenty-fifth,  and  yield  a  crop  of  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

Sowing  Grass  Seed  vtithout  Grain. — We  have,  for  some  years  past, 
occasionally  recommended  the  practice  of  sowing  grass  seed  early  in  spring, 
without  grain.  This  recommendation  has  been  founded  on  our  own  experi- 
ence. We  have  never  failed  in  obtaining  a  good  crop  of  grass  the  same 
season  when  the  sowing  has  been  done  early  enough,  with  ground  in  good 
order.  The  soil  should  be  sufficiently  mellow  to  cover  the  grass  seed  when 
rolled  in.  A  light  brushing  has  answered  the  same  purpose.  To  cause  a 
sufficient  growth  before  hot  or  parching  weather  sets  in,  the  work  should  be 
done  about  the  time  the  buds  of  trees  commence  swelling,  and  as  much 
sooner  as  may  be  convenient. 

We  find  the  following  statement  bearing  on  this  subject  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Boston  Cultivator: 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  grass  sown  by  itself  in  spring  will  not 
yield  a  crop  of  hay  till  the  following  year.  If  the  ground  is  in  good  order 
and  the  season  is  favorable,  it  will  generally  give  a  fair  crop  in  three 
months  from  the  time  it  was  sown.     A  case  in  point  was  lately  stated  to  us 
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by  A.  W.  Cheeter,  of  Wrentham.  He  'laid  down'  three  lots  of  ground 
last  spring;  on  one  he  sowed  oats  with  the  grass  seed,  on  another  wheat, 
while  the  third  was  sown  with  grass  seed  only.  The  oats  were  cut  for  fodder 
while  quite  green.  Yet  the  grass  did  not  do  well ;  the  plants  did  not  thrive; 
and  many  seemed  to  die.  We  understood  they  did  some  better  on  the  wheat 
plot.  But  where  the  grass  was  sown  by  itself,  a  good  crop  of  hay  was  ob- 
tained in  August,  and  present  appearances  indicate  that  the  amount  of  grass 
on  this  plot  will  be  at  least  double,  the  present  season,  to  what  will  grow 
where  the  oats  grew.  Mr.  C.  states  that  the  ground  was  of  similar  character 
and  was  treated  in  the  same  way.  He  doubts — as  he  well  may — whether, 
where  hay  is  worth  $20  per  ton,  it  is  economy  to  sow  any  kind  of  grain  with 
grass  seed." 

Time  for  Cutting  Timber. — We  have  often  urged  upon  our  readers  the 
importance  of  cutting  rail  and  other  timber  in  the  summer.  Experiments 
of  our  own,  and  frequent  observation,  have  satisfied  us  that  soft  wood,  cut 
when  the  bark  peels  from  it  freely,  and  when  it  will  rapidly  season,  lasts  at 
least  twice  as  long  as  winter  or  spring  cut  timber.  The  latter  seasons  slow- 
ly, and  becomes  partially  sap-rotten ;  the  former  dries  thoroughly  and  hardens 
like  horn.  There  may  not  be  so  much  difference  in  the  durability  of  hard 
timber,  when  cut  in  summer  and  in  winter.  William  Cone,  of  Michigan, 
writes  in  the  Rural  Xew-Yorker  as  follows : 

"  In  June,  twenty-nine  years  ago,  having  need  of  a  pair  of  bar  posts,  I 
had  to  cut  a  tree  for  that  purpose.  I  cut  a  white  oak  about  two  feet  through 
at  the  but,  and  split  out  a  pair.  The  bark  peeled  off  easily.  I  set  them 
with  the  butt  end  in  the  ground.  Now  that  pair  of  posts  have  outlasted 
about  three  sets  in  other  parts  of  my  farm,  and  the  rails  split  at  that  time 
are  nmch  better  than  many  that  were  split  many  years  after.  Now,  bass- 
wood  rails  split  in  the  summer,  when  they  will  peel  easily,  will  outlast  ordi- 
nary oak  cut  in  the  winter." 

Cleaning  Seed  Wheat. — I  know,  from  long  experience,  that  by  washing 
the  seed  in  brine  as  strong  as  it  can  be  made,  will  prevent  smut;  it  will  also 
enable  the  farmer  to  skim  out  light  wheat,  chess,  and  almost  anything  else 
that  may  be  in  the  seed,  the  strong  brine  bringing  it  to  the  surface  much  better 
than  mere  water.  The  wheat  should,  while  in  the  brine,  1j«  stirred  as  long  as 
any  foul  seed  or  light  wheat  rises;  one  bushel  at  once  in  a  barrel  is  sufficient, 
with  plenty  of  brine;  then  dip  brine  and  wheat  into  a  basket.  When  drain- 
ed a  few  minutes,  empty  on  a  clean  floor;  take  the  same  brine  for  another 
batch,  and  so  on,  until  you  have  as  much  as  you  wish  to  sow  that  day ;  then 
sift  on  good  slacked  lime  gradually,  while  another  person  follows  around  the 
heap  and  stirs  it  with  a  shovel:  put  on  lime  until  the  wheat  will  not  stick 
together;  then  let  it  be  sown  and  immediately  covered ;  the  lime  will  then 
continue  to  stick  to  the  wheat,  and  be  a  good  manure. — J.  T.  Addoms,  in 
Co.  Gent. 
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Mowing  Pasture. — The  Boston  Cultivator  says : — "We  have  often  spoken 
of  the  advantage  of  keeping  pastures  free  from  the  dead  grass  wliich,  where 
the  crop  is  not  fed  oif,  will  accumulate.  After  grass  has  gone  to  seed,  it 
is  refused  by  stock,  and  the  patches  where  it  lies  will  be  left,  even  after  a 
new  growth  is  started.  The  old  grass  makes  the  new  sour  and  unpalatable. 
To  keep  the  grass  sweet,  the  pasture  should  be  smoothly  cleared  off  at  least 
once  a  year.  On  a  late  visit  to  the  farm  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Sewall,  of  Med- 
field,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  writer  and  other  persons  to  some  hay 
which  he  had  cut  in  the  pastures.  Finding,  after  many  years'  experience, 
that  during  the  flush  of  feed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season,  his  cows  would 
leave  certain  places  almost  untouched,  and  which  were,  consequently,  about 
lost,  so  far  as  to  yielding  any  return,  he  mowed  them,  obtaining  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  hay. 

Wire  Worms. — Some  of  the  best  farmers  find  that  the  best  protection 
from  the  wire  worm  is  thorough  under-draining  and  the  application  of  fresh 
or  unfermented  manure.  Doubtless  the  impetus  given  to  the  crops  is  a  chief 
reason  of  this  security. 

Removing  Rocks. — A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  gives  the 
following  mode  of  sinking  rocks : — "  Dig  by  the  side  of  the  rock  a  hole  large 
enough  and  deep  enough  to  receive  the  stone  and  put  it  below  the  plow. 
When  you  have  dug  to  the  lower  side  of  the  rock,  place  a  prop  against  it 
and  the  bank  so  as  to  hold  it* firm,  and  then  dig  under  it  a  short  distance  to 
ascertain  its  size;  then  spade  the  hole  to  receive  it.  When  all  is  ready  take 
out  the  tools  and  pull  out  the  prop,  and  if  the  rock  does  not  drop  a  pry  on 
the  opposite  side  will  soon  drop  it;  then  cover  it  over.  It  requires  much 
less  hard  work  to  let  a  rock  down  than  to  raise  it  out  of  its  bed,  and  the 
labor  of  drawing  it  away  is  a  clear  gain.  The  thing  is  out  of  the  w^ay,  and 
an  eye-sore  no  longer." 

Beetle  Handles. — A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  says  the 
best  way  to  insert  the  handle  of  a  maul  or  beetle,  so  that  it  will  never  come 
out  nor  turn,  is  first  to  bore  an  augur-hole  through  the  head  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  then  cut  the  hole  square  with  a  chisel,  making  it  an  inch 
and  three-fourths  long  on  the  lower  side.  Then  make  the  handle  to  fit  this 
enlarged  part  at  the  end,  w^orking  the  rest  of  it  down  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  bringing  the  handle  up  through  from  below. 

Rotation  of  Crops  for  Dairy  Districts. — In  a  strictly  dairy  region  of 
country,  the  production  of  the  grass  crop — pasture  and  meadow — is  the  one 
great  subject  of  interest;  consequently  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  profits  of 
grain  raising,  &c.,  attract  but  little  interest.  If  we  keep  our  cows  well,  all 
we  care  to  sell  is  our  butter  and  cheese.  If  our  meadows  fail  we  plow  them, 
taking  up  the  parts  most  run  out,  plant  corn  on  the  sod,  and  seed  down  the 
next  year  with  oats  or  barley,  so  that  each  year  we  have  Indian  corn  and  oats  L 
or  barley  to  feed  to  our  cows;  and  we  buy  our  flour.     Some  dairymen,  it  is 
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true,  sell  their  coarse   feed,  but   the  dairy  suffers,  no  doubt,  to   a   certain 
extent. 

Cooking  Feed. — W.  J.  Pettee  gives  the  following  directions  for  steaming 
feed  for  stock: — How  to  get  a  good  cover  for  Mott's  agricultural  boiler- 
buy  a  good  tight  molasses  hogshead ;  saw  the  bottom  off,  say  eighteen  inches 
from  the  head,  very  true  and  even ;  saw  a  circular  hole  in  the  bottom  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  dishing,  so  that  the  piece  taken  out  will  do  for  a  cover. 
When  you  use  your  boiler,  fill  it  even  full  of  potatoes  or  whatever  you  wish 
to  cook ;  put  on  the  cover,  and  fill  the  top  full  through  the  trap-door,  and  if 
the  hogshead  is  of  the  right  size  and  fits  well  on  to  the  top  of  the  kettle,  so 
that  but  little  if  any  steam  escapes,  you  will  find  a  great  saving  in  fuel,  as 
you  can  both  cook  one-third  more,  and  do  it  with  very  much  less  fuel,  than 
without  any  cover  or  only  a  loose  one.  My  own  is  a  two-barrel  kettle,  and 
I  can  cook  it  full  of  potatoes  and  pumpkins  in  two  hours,  with  one  very 
large  handful  of  seasoned  wood.  It  is  all-important,  however,  that  the  ap- 
paratus should  be  w^ell  fitting,  so  as  to  preserve  all  the  steam. 

Marking  Sheep. — David  Street,  of  Ohio,  gives  the  following  directions : — 
I  first  used  turpentine^  linseed  oil  and  lamb-black,  stamping  my  initials  on 
each  sheep ;  in  a  few  weeks  not  a  mark  was  legible.  I  next  tried  boiling 
tar,  keeping  it  hot  by  placing  the  vessel  containing  it  in  a  kettle  of  coals. 
This  was  legible  until  the  fleece  was  removed.  I  tried  Venetian  red  and 
linseed  oil,  which  soon  became  obliterated.  Lastly  I  tried  coal  or  gas  tar, 
which  makes  a  distinct  and  durable  mark.  Mark  ewes  on  the  side,  wethers 
on  the  shoulder,  and  bucks  on  the  rump.  Sometimes  stamp  with  my  initials 
cut  in  a  block  of  soft  wood;  also  use  a  stamp  cut  in  a  circular  form,  making 
a  ring ;  and  when  in  a  hurry  use  the  large  end  of  a  corn  cob,  making  one, 
two  or  three  spots  near  together.  By  marking  sheep  of  different  sexes  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  it  facilitates  the  assorting  of  a  flock.  Last 
spring,  marked  all  of  my  breeding  ewes  with  copper  labels,  bearing  a  num- 
ber stamped  upon  the  face,  suspended  from  the  ear  by  a  wire  ring ;  but 
several  of  them  are  now  missing,  having  been  torn  loose. 

Relieving  Choked  Cattle. — When  the  obstruction  is  far  down  in  the 
throat,  it  may  be  carefully  pushed  down* by  a  flexible  rod,  coated  on  the  end 
by  a  piece  of  pork-rind,  tied  firmly  on  with  a  cord,  the  inner  side  outwards. 
When  the  obstruction  is  higher  up  in  the  throat,  it  may  be  removed  by 
thrusting  the  arm  down  the  throat  and  seizing  it  with  the  fingers.     For  this 

purpose  the  jaws  must  be  he  held  firmly  wide 
open,  to  prevent  all  danger  of  biting.  The 
annexed  figure  rei:>resents  a  simple  instrument 
used  for  this  purpose,  which  may  be  made  in  a 
Fig.  6,  few  minutes,  and   should   be  always  kept  on 

hand  by  those  who  are  not  vigilant   in  excluding  whole  apples  or  potatoes 
/m  from  their  animals.     It  consists  of  a  strip  of  board  made  of  hard  wood,  a, 
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about  two  feet  long  and  three  inches  wide,  shaved  or  rounded  at  the  ends  so 
as  to  form  handles.  Two  wooden  blocks,  c,  c,  are  placed  between  this  board 
and  a  similar  board,  b,  so  as  to  leave  a  hole  or  space  just  large  enough  for 
the  hand  and  arm  to  pass  through.  These  boards  should  be  firmly  nailed  to 
the  blocks.  In  using  it  a  man  stands  on  each  side  of  the  animal,  and  holds 
the  horns,  while  the  mouth  is  crowded  open  and  the  instrument  held  firmly 
by  the  handles.  A  third  person,  after  removing  his  coat  and  rolling  up  his 
sleeves,  thrusts  his  arm  nearly  full  length  down  the  throat  and  removes  the 
obstruction*  An  active,  half-grown  boy,  whose  hand  is  smaller  than  that  of 
a  man's,  usually  succeeds  best.  The  whole  may  be  done  in  less  than  a  min- 
ute's time — the  writer  has  often  performed  this  task  without  any  incon- 
venience. 

Ventilating  Cellars. — Every  one  is  aware,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  of 
the  importance  of  ventilating  cellars — as  foul  air  is  not  only  detrimental  to 
health,  but  is  detrimental,  or  taints  everything  within  its  reach.  During  the 
warm  part  of  the  year,  partial  ventilation  may  be  effected  by  opening  oppo- 
site windows,  but  too  much  fresh  air  may  render  the  cellar  warm.  One  of 
the  best  contrivances,  especially  for  winter,  is  to  affix  a  branch  pipe  to  the 

stove-pipe  in  the  room  above,  for  this  purpose,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  figure.  The  pipe  passing  up 
to  some  height  above  the  stove  before  joining,  does 
not  materially  affect  the  draft;  and  all  difficulty  of 
this  kind  will  be  prevented  by  placing  a  valve  at  the 
floor,  to  be  shut  while  the  fire  is  kindled,  or  to  be 
partly  closed  if  too  much  air  passes  from  the  cellar, 
causing  a  cold  draught  from  the  exterior  crevices. 
As  foul  air  generally  rises  to  the  upper  part  of  the 


CELLAR. 

Fig.  7. 

cellar,  it  is  drawn  off  in  this  way  as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  and  the  apartment 
kept  pure. 

To  Prevent  a  Horse  from  Pulling  at  the  Halter. — Tie  a  rope  around 
the  neck,  put  it  through  a  hole  in  the  edge  of  the  manger,  and  tie  it  around 
the  fore  leg  below  the  knee,  and  when  the  hoi-se  pulls,  the  rope  will  slip 
through  the  hole  and  pull  up  the  fore  leg,  and  he  will  soon  give  it  up. 

Packing  Vegetables  for  Winter. — Thei-e  are  two  ways  in  which  far- 
mers usually  deposit  their  vegetables  in  the  cellar  for  winter,  one  of  which, 
we  are  sorry  to  say  is  too  common,  is  to  take  them  up  without  much  care, 
and  with  what  earth  happens  to  be  adhering  to  them,  and  to  tlirow  them  into 
a  pile  in  one  corner  or  other  part  of  the  cellar,  where  they  remain  till  wanted 
for  family  use.  We  here  allude  to  such  vegetables  as  beets,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, turnips,  &c.  If  the  cellar  happens  to  be  damp,  many  of  them  decay 
or  lose  their  flavor;  if  it  chances  to  be  a  dry  one,  a  portion  of  them  become 
shrivelled  and  too  dry  for  use.  The  heaps  are  overhauled  repeatedly  to  find 
such  as  are  good  enough  for  the  table,  and  these  confused  and  scattered  heaps 
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present  anything  but  a  tidy  appearance,  while  the  decaying  ones  produce  an 
unhealthy  air. 

We  have  adopted  another  way,  which  we  like  much  better,  A  few  bushels 
of  fine  clean  moss  is  obtained  from  dense  woods  or  from  swamps.  Clean 
barrels  or  smooth-planed  boxes  are  taken  to  the  garden,  (a  dry  day  being 
selected  for  the  occasion,)  and  the  vegetables  being  taken  up,  well  cleaned, 
topped  and  trimmed,  are  placed  in  the  barrels  or  boxes,  with  alternating 
layers  of  the  soft,  damp  moss.  When  filled,  the  handcart  or  wheelbarrow 
conveys  them  to  the  cellar.  The  moss  keeps  them  clean  and  sufficiently 
moist,  preventing  the  accumulation  of  water  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  drying 
and  shriveling  of  the  roots  on  the  other.  They  are  always  fresh  and  ready 
for  use,  and  are  taken  out  from  under  the  moss  without  the  least  difficulty. 
As  the  barrel  is  successively  emptied,  a  portion  of  the  moss  is  taken  off  and 
placed  in  another  one  for  future  use. 

There  are  very  few  places  where  good  moss  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
woods,  within  a  reasonable  distance  ;  but  if  beyond  reach,  clean,  moist  sand 
may  be  substituted  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  moisture.  It  is,  how- 
ever, heavier  and  more  difficult  to  handle,  and  the  vegetables  do  not  come 
from  it  so  clean  and  fresh  as  from  the  moss. 
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"Washing  Clothes, — Never  put  off  washing  on  account  of  rain  ;  it  may  be 
no  drier  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

A  good  washing-machine  will  save  much  labor  and  wear  of  fabrics,  A 
good  one  is  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of  Rural  Affairs,  page  263,  The 
Union  Washing  Machine,  (described  in  Rural  Affairs,  volume  third,  page 
221,)  is  still  better.  The  only  requisite  to  complete  success  in  working  it,  is 
to  use  hailing  water.  A  good  wringei-,  the  Universal  Clothes-Wringer  for 
example,  saves  not  only  time  and  strength,  but  many  dollars  in  the  wear  of 
clothing,  which  is  always  injured  by  the  straining  and  twisting  of  wringing 
by  hand. 

Don't  wash  calicoes  in  soft  soap,  and  never  dry  them  out  of  doors;  they 
will  surely  fade.  Their  colors  may  be  set  by  washing  once  in  soft  water,  in 
which  beef's  gall  has  been  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  one  table-spoonful  of 
gall  to  one  gallon  of  water. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  by  the  careless  washing  of  flannels. 
The  following  receipt,  furnished  by  an  experienced  housekeeper,  will  infalli- 
bly prevent  them  from  shrinking.     Make  suds  of  hard  soap  and  boiling  water ; 
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Fig.  1— Clothes 
Sprinkler. 


lay  in  the  flannels  and  leave  them  in  it  till  the  water  is  cool  enough  for  the 
hands  to  bear.  Then  rub  the  flannels  on  a  wash-board  till  clean ;  wring  them 
out,  and  throw  them  into  a  tub  of  boiling  water ;  let  them  lie  till  the  water 
is  cool  enough  for  the  hands,  then  rinse  them  in  it  thoroughly  and  wring 
them  out.  Repeat  the  rinsing  process  with  another  tub  of  boiling  water, 
then  hang  them  up  to  dry.  Never  rub  soap  on  flannels.  Never  wash  color- 
ed and  white  together;  hang  the  former  in  the  shade,  the  latter  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

Do  not  use  those  clothes-pins  that  are  made  in  the  form  of  pincers,  with 
a  spring  to  shut  the  ends  together.  Tiiey  hold  too  tightly,  and  cut  holes  in 
the  clothes. 

A  simple  article,  called  the  clothes  sprinkler,  has  been 
found  by  long  trial  to  dampen  clothes  more  evenly,  and 
keep  the  hands  dry  besides.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  tin 
cylinder,  about  four  inches  long  and  three  in  diameter,  clos- 
ed at  both  ends,  but  having  one  of  them  pierced  like  the 
rose  of  a  watering-pot.  A  tube  inserted  in  one  side  admits 
the  water  into  the  cylinder,  and  forms  a  handle  to  hold  while 
sprinkling.  After  filling  the  sprinkler,  cork  up  the  tube  and 
shake  the  water  over  the  clothes. 

Washing  Dishes. — Those  who  have  cool  water,  and  little 
of  even  that,  dirty  dish-cloth  and  wiping  towels,  a  greasy  dish-pan,  and  a 
shirking,  slovenly  and  unsystematic  way  of  doing,  will  generally  dislike  to 
wash  their  dishes  as  much  as  other  persons  will  dislike  to  use  them. 

Provide  plenty  of  hot  water  beforehand,  and  make  up  a  good  fire.  Have 
a  good  supply  of  clean  crash  dish-towels.  Scrape  the  dishes  very  clean, 
p»it  the  kettles  to  soak,  put  away  the  food  remaining  after  the  meal,  and 
begin  by  washing  the  glass  in  clear  hot  water.  There  is  no  need  at  all  of 
breaking  tumblers  in  washing.  Put  them  in  the  water  side-wise,  so  that  the 
Avater  Avill  run  into  them  at  once  and  expand  them  outside  and  inside  at  the 
same  time — then  they  cannot  crack.  Wipe  glass  while  hot,  with  a  dry  towel. 
After  this  put  soft  soap  in  the  water,  and  provide  rinsing  water.  Wash 
spoons  before  the  crockery,  while  the  water  is  clean — thus  avoiding  the  risk 
of  losing  them  among  larger  articles  and  thi-owing  them  out  with  the  turbid 
dish  water.  Change  the  water  occasionally  while  washing  dishes,  and  it  will 
be  neater — cleaner  for  the  dishes  and  better  for  the  hands.  Knife-handles 
never  should  be  put  in  water ;  they  should  be  washed  with  a  cloth  al)0ve  it, 
only  dipping  in  the  blades.  As  the  hands  of  working-women  get  accustom- 
ed to  heat,  so  that  they  do  not  feel  uncomfortable  in  \vater  hot  enough  to 
dissolve  the  cement  which  fastens  the  handles  of  cutlery,  it  is  best  never  to 
risk  them  in  water  at  all.  But  India-rubber  handles  are  considered  safe, 
even  in  very  hot  water. 

The  outside  of  kettles  should   be  washed  as  much  as  the  inside.     Scrape 
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iron-ware  with  a  circular  piece  of  tin,  bent  up  a  little  on  one  side  to  hold  by. 
The  medical  instrument  called  a  "spatula,"  a  broad  knife,  is  equally  valu- 
able for  this  purpose,  as  also  for  cleaning  plates,  as  it  scrapes  a  much 
larger  space  at  once  than  a  common  table  knife. 

Working  Dress. — It  is  desirable,  while  performing  domestic  labor,  to 
adopt  such  a  style  of  dress  as  will  be  perfectly  convenient  to  work  in,  with- 
out being  so  peculiar  aa  to  attract  attention.  A  plain  calico  dress,  made 
somewhat  shorter  than  for  parlor  wear,  but  long  enough  to  reach  at  least  the 
tops  of  the  shoes,  is  most  convenient  in  all  respects.  If  the  hoops  are  worn 
quite  small,  and  made  open  in  front  all  the  way  down,  so  as  to  allow  perfect 
freedom  of  motion,  and  so  that  they  can  lap  over  each  other  when  entering 
a  narrow  place,  so  much  the  better. 

But  a  large  apron,  made  with  high  neck,  full  waist,  belt,  long  sleeves  and 
long  full  skirt,  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  slip  over  a  nice  dress  when  doing 
housework,  washing  supper-dishes,  &c.  It  should  be  made  quite  loose  and 
of  a  material  that  will  wash.  Fasten  up  your  dress-skirt  with »a  "page," 
put  on  the  apron,  and  you  may  go  to  work  without  the  danger  of  spoiling 
your  clothes. 

Bed-Rooms. — To  avoid  giving  discomfort  to  guests,  every  spare  room 
should  possess  these  essentials : — A  good-sized  slat-bottomed  bedstead,  fur- 
nished with  a  straw  bed  and  mattress  over  it,  (or  feather  bed  if  the  weather 
is  cold,  or  the  guest  prefers  it,)  over  which  a  soft  quilt  is  spread,  then  the 
clean  sheets,  bolster,  pillows  and  more  bedding  than  is  really  needful  to  be 
warm  enough,  as  it  is  easy  to  lay  off  an  extra  quilt,  but  not  always  easy 
to  ask  for  more ;  a  wash  stand,  large  pitcher  of  fresh  soft  water,  wash-bowl, 
fine  soap,  slop-pail,  two  or  more  clean  towels,  two  or  three  chairs,  matches, 
pin-cushion  and  pins,  brush  and  comb,  looking-glass,  and  a  few  hooks 
for  hanging  up  garments.  No  bed-room  should  be  without  a  Bible.  Win- 
dow-curtains are  essential ;  muslin  are  prettiest,  made  with  a  frill  or  valance 
gathered  in  at  the  top,  over  the  main  part  of  the  curtain.  A  clothes-brush, 
pair  of  snuffers  and  extinguishers,  a  pitcher  of  drinking  water  and  a  tumbler 
are  often  acceptable. 

Cleanliness  and  ventilation  are  essential  not  only  to  the  comfort,  but  to 
the  life  and  health  of  the  occupants.  Beds,  absorbing  much  of  the  insensible 
perspiration,  need  much  airing  and  frequent  change  of  their  furniture.  A 
straw  bed  is  probably  most  healthful,  as  the  straw  can  be  often  renewed. 
Mattresses  should  be  overspread  with  a  quilt  or  "  comfortable,"  not  only  to 
make  the  bed  softer,  but  because  it  can  be  washed  and  preserves  the  mat- 
tress. Sheets  need  very  frequent  changing.  Feather  beds  need  daily  beat- 
ing-up,  and  much  ventilation.  Many  of  the  most  particular  house-heepers, 
from  ignorance  of  the  insensible  waste  of  the  body,  leave  their  beds  in  a 
state  of  apparent  neatness,  but  of  real  filth  and  poison. 

More  than  two  persons  should  not  occupy  the  same  room,  on  account  of 
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the  exhaustion  of  the  air.  Children  are  often  crowded  together  and  greatly 
injured  in  this  way.  The  effects  become  apparent  in  loss  of  appetite,  pale- 
ness, (fee,  but  the  cause  is  seldom  suspected.  The  windows  of  bed-rooms 
should  be  open  as  much  in  the  day  as  practicable,  and  at  night  if  agreeable. 
Do  not  sleep  with  tlie  door  closed  tightly. 

Beds  should  be  made  higher  at  the  head  than  at  the  foot.  A  hollow  in 
the  middle  of  a  bed  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  lazy  chambermaid.  A  true  lady 
will  always  keep  her  own  room  as  neat,  or  even  neater  than  those  rooms 
Avhich  are  seen  by  company,  and  never  leave  it  in  a  state  which  would  require 
an  apology  for  its  appearance  should  it  be  suddenly  entered. 

Items  of  Economy. — A  strip  of  thick  paper  laid  over  the  edge  of  each 
stair,  under  the  carpet,  will  preserve  a  stair-carpet  from  wearing  through 
(m^r-tMrd  longer  than  otherwise. 

Mark  and  number  all  clothing,  bed-linen,  table-linen,  towels,  &c.  Count  up 
frequently  silver,  knives  and  forks,  and  all  articles  of  value  or  in  common  use. 

Hull's  Polishing  Soap,  for  cleaning  silver  and  plated  ware,  is  a  valuable 
article.  It  improves  the  polish  more  than  scouring,  saves  time  and  does  not 
wear  or  scratch  the  silver. 

Clean  brass  kettles,  before  using,  with  salt  and  vinegar,  to  avoid  being 
poisoned  by  the  verdigris. 

Gum  tragacanth  dissolved  in  water  makes  a  good  and  cheap  paste  which 
will  keep  till  it  is  used  up. 

Oyster  kegs  and  mackerel  tubs,  when  painted  green,  do  very  well  to  plant 
house-plants  in ;  and  large  cocoa-nut  shells,  cut  in  two  and  hung  up  with 
cords,  make  respectable  hanging-baskets. 

When  the  wick  is  too  large  for  the  lamp,  pull  out  a  few  threads  and  it  will 
go  in. 

The  flavor  of  common  molasses  is  much  improved  by  boiling  and  skimming 
it  before  using. 

Damp  tea-leaves,  scattered  over  a  carpet  before  sweeping,  improve  the 
colors  and  gives  it  a  clean,  fresh  look. 

When  you  want   a  dust-pan,  have  it  made  to  order, 
with   the   handle   turning  down  instead  of  up,  so  as  to 
rest  on  the  floor  and  tip  the  dust-pan  at  a  proper  angle 
for  receiving  the  dust.     It  is  a  great  convenience,  as 
Fig.  "i.—Self-mpport-   you  then  do  not  have  to  stoop  and  hold  it  while  sweep- 
ing' dust-pan.         jno-. 

The  patent  carpet-hooks,  sold  by  the  hardware  merchants,  arc  greatly 
superior  to  tacks,  saving  a  great  deal  of  painful  drudgery  in  putting  down  the 
carpet,  and  not  requiring  to  be  taken  out  and  replaced  every  time  the  carpet 
is  shaken.  „ 

Charcoal  and  honey,  mixed  together  and  used  as  a  dentifrice,  will  whiten  jk 
the  teeth  with  a  few  applications.  A 
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Beef  teajs  best  made  by  cutting  up  tender,  juicy  beef  in  bits  about  one 
inch  square,  and  put  it  in  a  strong  bottle,  cork  it  tightly  and  set  it  in  a  ket- 
tle of  cold  water.  Boil  it  about  two  hours.  The  fluid  thus  obtained  will  be 
the  pure  nutriment  of  the  meat,  and  its  tonic  effects  are  powerful.  Physi- 
cians have  considered  it  better  than  alcoholic  stimulants  in  cases  of  extreme 
exhaustion,  where  there  is  a  feverish  tendency  in  the  patient. 

Clothing. — If  you  have  a  small  dress-pattern,  cut  the  three  front  breadths 
considerably  shorter  than  the  others.  There  is  no  econom}'  in  making  the 
dress  narrower  than  usual.  A  yoke  waist  generally  requires  less  cloth  than 
any  other,  as  it  uses  up  all  the  small  pieces. 

Always  shrink  dress-braids  before  using,  by  putting  them  first  in  scalding, 
and  afterwards  in  cold  water.  Even  after  shrinking,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  pucker  the  dress  in  binding  it,  but  put  the  braid  on  "full." 

To  support  the  weight  of  the  skirts,  wear  an  under-waist  of  bleached 
muslin,  with  ftve  lai-ge  buttons  sewed  at  intervals  near  the  lower  edge.  The 
waist  should  be  rather  low  in  the  neck.  Button-holes  should  be  woi-ked  in 
the  skirt-bindings  to  correspond  with  the  buttons.  Persons  who  have  worn 
this  garment  several  years  pronounce  it  indispensable. 

The  wrinkles  in  a  cloth  cloak  or  other  cloth  garments  are  removed  by 
hanging  it  in  a  warm  place. 

The  following  method  is  a  good  one  for  knitting  a  double  heel : — When 
the  heel  is  set,  knit  one  stitch,  take  off  the  next  stitch  on  the  needle  without 
knitting  it;  knit  the  next  stitch,  and  you  will  find  a  loop  of  yarn  on  the  in- 
side of  the  heel,  between  the  two  knit  stitches.  Repeat  the  process  to  the 
end  of  tlie  row.  Coming  back  on  the  inside,  you  will  knit  the  stitches  that 
were  left  before,  and  leave  those  that  were  knit  before,  remembering  to 
seam  the  knit  stitches.  Continue  thus  to  the  end  of  the  heel.  The  loops  on 
the  under  side  make  the  heel  double,  and  increase  the  durability  of  the 
stocking  to  a  great  degree. 

When  the  nails  in  the  soles  of  shoes  project  upwards  and  become  trouble- 
some, they  should  be  pounded  down  and  the  shoes  be  fitted  with  a  pair  of 
kid  insoles,  pasted  in  with  strong  piyite. 

To  preserve  the  smoothness  and  beauty  of  a  muff,  always  carry  it  so  that 
the  ends  of  the  fur  point  outward  from  the  person. 

A  strip  of  the  glazed  faliric  known  as  argentine,  is  neater,  lighter  and 
more  durable  than  the  oiled-silk  commonl}'  used  for  lining  bonnets. 


To  Prolong  Flowering. — In  order  to  prolong  the  flowering  season  in 
perpetual  and  otlier  roses,  and  in  annual  and  perennial  plants,  clip  off  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  the  seed-vessels,  as  soon  as  the  petals  fall.  This  prevents 
the  exhaustion  of  the  plant  in  the  forming  of  seed,  continues  its  vigor,  and 
preserves  a  neater  appearance  of  the  whole  plant  At  the  same  time,  the 
use  of  the  scissors  will  enable  the  gardener  to  impart  a  symmetrical  form  to 
the  plants. 
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How  TO  Keep  Grass  from  Growing  in  Walks. — When  the  soil  l)as  not 
been  excavated,  where  the  walk  is  made,  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
and  the  excavation  is  not  filled  with  stone,  gravel,  old  mortar  and  other  sub- 
stances, the  grass  roots  on  each  side  of  such  walks  will  frequently  run  into 
the  soil  in  the  walk,  and  send  up  shoots  so  numerous  that  the  walk  will  be 
quite  green. 

Make  a  weak  brine  and  sprinkle  the  walks,  by  means  of  a  water  sprinkler, 
as  often  as  the  grass  appears.  A  few  pounds  of  salt  used  in  this  way  will 
save  a  vast  amount  of  hard  hoeing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  such  walks 
clean  and  neat. 

Where  there  are  quack  roots,  Canada  thistle  roots,  or  roots  of  any  other 
noxious  plants,  it  will  be  q»ite  as  well  to  sow  the  salt  along  the  walks  as  it 
would  to  use  brine. 

Suggestions  about  Conducting  Water. — It  frequently  happens  that  it 
would  be  very  convenient  to  carry  water,  in  a  conductor-pipe  or  trough,  from 
a  well,  across  the  highway  to  a  watering  trough,  or  to  a  mortar-bed,  six  or 
eight  rods  distant  from  the  well.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  conductors 
may  be  arranged  to  carry  it  very  conveniently. 

One  way  is,  to  set  up  four  posts  around  the  well  and  make  a  platform  on 
the  top  of  them,  four,  six  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  set  the  pump  on  the  top. 
Then  the  water  can  easily  be  carried  ten  rods,  or  more,  distant  from  the  well, 
in  small  open  troughs  or  conductors,  made  by  nailing  two  boards  together 
like  an  eave-trough.  The  conductor  may  be  supported  by  small  posts  set  in 
the  ground,  and  may  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle. 

Another  way  is  to  set  the  pump  on  a  platform,  a  few  inches  higher  than 
the  trough  where  the  water  will  be  received,  and  conduct  it  in  water- 
tiglit  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  platform, down  to  the  ground,  and  then,  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  discharged, 
Avhen  the  pipe  may  be  turned  up  so  that  the  dischai-ging  end  will  be  almost 
as  high  as  the  pump. 

If  the  pump  should  be  a  forcing  and  lifting  pump,  one  end  of  a  pitman 
may  be  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  pump  and  the  other  end  to  a  handle  in 
a  post,  near  the  ground ;  then  the  pump  could  be  worked  without  ascending 
the  j)latform. 

But  if  the  pump  were  a  chain  pump,  a  small  pulley  with  a  groove  in  the 
periphery,  may  be  put  on  the  journal  where  the  crank  is,  and  a  correspond- 
ing pulley  on  a  journal  set  in  a  frame  on  the  ground.  Then  a  small  chain 
belt,  which  may  be  obtained  at  most  hardware  stores  for  a  few  cents  per  foot, 
will  drive  the  reel  of  the  pump. 
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A  wooden  faucet,  or  a  metalic  one,  such  as  are  used  in  molasses  barrels, 
may  be  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  pump-pipcor  penstoclci,  from  which  water 
may  be  drawn  while  the  operator  is  standing  on  the  ground.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement of  water  fixtures  will  cost  but  httle,  and  will  sometimes  save  a 
great  amount  of  labor. 

To  Make  a  Pin  Stay  in  a  Garment, — Sometimes  it  seems  almost  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  pin  stay  in  one's  clothes ;  and  this  is  especially  true  when  a 
garment  has  been  made  stijBT  with  starch,  like  a  shirt  collar. 

When  pins  are  new  and  straight  they  will  work  out  very  readily;  but 
let  them  be  bent  a  little  and  they  will  "stay  put."  Let  valuable  shawl  pins 
and  collar  pins  be  bent  a  little,  making  them  full  of  kinks,  and  they  will 
seldom  work  out  of  a  garment.  I  never  could  make  a  pin  stay  in  my  cra- 
vat but  a  short  time  until  I  practiced  bending  them  a  little  after  they  were 
put  in. 

Muffling  the  Cracks  of  a  Door  in  Winter. — Dress  out  some  wooden 
rods,  about  half  an  inch  or  more  square,  and  cover  them  with  strips  of  woolen 
cloth.  Strips  of  list  wound  around  these  sticks  will  subserve  a  good  purpose ; 
now  close  the  door  and  nail  the  strips  on  the  door,  not  on  the  casing,  as  it  is 
usually  done,  close  in  the  corners,  on  the  sides  and  at  the  bottom  and  top. 
A  door  can  can  be  made  air-tight  or  wind-proof  more  perfectly  by  nailing  the 
strips  on  the  doors  than  to  nail  them  on  the  casing,  as  it  is  usually  done. 
When  muffles  are  put  on  a  door  in  this  way  a  door  will  shut  easily  but  very 
close  and  tight. 

It  would  be  a  good  improvement  to  fasten  them  on  with  small  screws,  as 
they  could  be  more  readily  taken  off  in  warm  weather. 

How  TO  Use  a  Broom  Skillfully. — But  very  few  people  know  how  to 
handle  a  broom  properly,  although  many  are  accustomed  to  sweep  more  or 
less  every  day  of  their  lives.  There  is  science  in  handling  a  broom  as  well 
as  in  many  other  kinds  of  manual  labor.  You  may  laugh  at  me,  gentle 
reader,  right  in  the  face,  at  such  thoughts  as  these,  but  we  will  show  you 
that  few  people  know  how  to  sweep  correctly. 

Always  draw  your  broom,  by  kaning  t?ie  handle  a  little  foricard.  "  And 
why  ?  Because  that  position  of  a  broom  will  take  the  dirt  along  more  gently ; 
it  will  sweep  cleaner;  it  will  not  wear  out  a  carpet  and  the  broom  so  fast,  and 
not  half  so  much  dust  will  be  raised  to  fly  all  over  furniture  in  a  roon). 

Most  sweepers  thrust  their  broom  forward  of  them,  with  the  handle  inclin- 
ing towards  them ;  and  this  position  breaks  the  broom  very  much  more  than 
if  it  were  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction;  it  flirts  the  dirt  up  from  the 
floor,  thus  raising  more  dust;  and  it  wears  out  a  carpet  or  the  paint  on  a 
floor  much  more  than  if  it  were  drawn  gently  along  in  a  sliding  position. 

To  Take  a  Loose  Cork  from  a  Bottle. — Bend  a  small  wire  in  the  form 
f\  of  the  letter  U,  large  enough  to  pass  around  the  cork ;  then  put  the  loop  end 
fy  of  the  wire  into  the  bottle  or  jug,  and  turn  it  upside  down,  so  the  cork  will  ^' 
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fall  to  the  mouth  of  the  jug,  with  the  wire  on  each  side  of  it  and  over  the 
rear  end,  and  it  can  be  drawn  out  at  once.  The  wire  will  be  pressed  into 
the  sides  of  the  cork  as  it  is  Avithdrawn.  A  small,  strong  cord  will  some- 
times subserve  the  place  of  a  wire. 

When  a  bottle  is  full  of  any  kind  of  fluid,  so  that  the  cork  rises  to  the 
mouth,  put  in  the  wire  and  draw  it  up,  and  make  it  enter  the  hole  straight, 
when  it  may  be  withdrawn. 

Stenciling  Letters  on  Portable  Articles. — Every  one  ought  to  have 
his  name  stenciled  on  his  bags,  umbrellas,  buffalo  robes,  and  all  such  articles 
that  are  liable  to  be  lost  easily. 

Mark  out  the  letters  or  figures  on  a  straight  piece  of  tin,  or  sheet  led  or 
copper,  and  cut  them  through  with  sharp  chisels  by  placing  the  tin  on  a 
smooth  plank  of  hard  wood.  Prepare  some  thin  paint,  and  lay  the  name  on 
the  article  to  be  stencilled,  and  apply  the  paint  by  raising  the  brush  up  and 
down  instead  of  drawing  it  back  and«forth. 

The  reason  why  names  are  blotted  badly  is  because  the  paint  is  too  thick 
or  is  put  on  too  abundantly.  There  should  be  but  a  small  quantity  of  paint 
in  the  brush  in  order  to  do  it  well,  and  the  paint  should  be  very  thin. 

To  Stop  Leakage  around  Chimneys. — Remove  the  shingles  and  fit  them 
again  close  to  the  sides  of  the  chimney ;  then  mingle  a  lot  of  coal-tar  and 
sand  together,  making  a  stiff  paste ;  spread  it  neatly  all  around  the  chimney 
on  the  roof  and  press  it  down  hard,  and  the  water  will  be  effectually  excluded. 

This  plastic  material  will  adhere  to  both  the  brick  and  the  shingles ;  and 
neither  frost,  rains  nor  dry  weather  will  cause  it  to  peel  off. 

How  TO  Cut  Glass. — Let  a  pane  or  piece  of  glass  be  held  between  two 
pieces  of  soft  wood  board,  planed  smoothly  and  true,  and  hold  it  in  a  vise 
firmly;  if  the  edges  of  the  two  boards  are  even  with  each  other  the  glass 
may  be  broken  off  very  true.  The  boards  will  prevent  its  cracking  beyond 
their  edges.  Glass  may  sometimes  be  cut  with  a  sharp  corner  of  an  old  file 
almost  as  well  as  it  can  be  cut  with  a  diamond. 

The  "Way  to  Paint  "Window  Blinds. — There  is  a  correct  rule  for  painting 
window  blinds,  in  order  to  do  it  neatly  and  quickly.  In  the  first  place,  nail  a 
strip  of  wood  an  inch  or  two  in  width  across  the  end  of  a  barrel ;  two  barrels 
will  make  two  benches  for  resting  the  blinds  on.  Place  them  just  far  enough 
apart  so  that  the  ends  of  the  blinds  will  rest  on  the  sticks  on  the  ends  of 
the  barrels;  lay  the  blind  down  flatly  and  paint  along  the  inside  of  the  stiles 
and  the  sides  of  the  slats  near  the  ends ;  turn  the  blind  on  one  edge,  and 
paint  the  veinf  ends  of  the  slats,  and  smooth  off  the  inside  of  the  stiles  and 
bars;  now  paint  the  slats  and  the  adjusting  rod,  and  the  last  thing  paint  the 
stiles  and  bars. 

"When  the  paint  on  blinds  is  drying  keep  the  slats  open ;  and  do  not  put 
so  much  paint  into  the  sockets  of  the  slats  as  to  prevent  their  being  folded 
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or  adjusted  easily.     See  directions  for  preparing  paint  and  for  painting,  in 

Annual  Register  for  1864. 

How  TO   Make  a  Putty  Knife. — 
Take   a   piece  of  band  iron  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  an  inch  and 
Fig.  l.—A  Putty  Knife,  ^  jjj^lf  wide,  and  six  or  eight  inclies  long, 

and  cut  off  the  corners  on  one  end,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  figure, 
and  punch  a  hole  in  the  other  end  to  hang  it  up  by ;  now  grind  tlie  corners 
smoothly  and  true,  and  grind  it  flat  on  one  side  and  bevel  it  on  the  other  side 
like  a  chisel.  After  grinding  it,  scour  it  bright  on  a  whetstone  of  very  fine  | 
grit,  or  with  scouring  brick,  so  that  it  will  slip  well  on  the  putty;  if  the  sur- 
face is  coarse,  rough  or  rusty,  the  putty  will  not  slip  on  it,  and  putt}''  cannot 
be  spread  well  with  it. 

I  have  one  of  this  kind  which  I  made  in  a  few  minutes,  and  it  is  far  su- 
^  perior  to  any  other  kind  of  putty  knife  that  I  ever  met  with. 

Ventilators  for  Grain  in  Bins. — Unless  grain  is  very  dry  when  it  is 
stored  in  large  bins,  it  is  very  liable  to  heat  more  or  less  and  to  become 
musty,  which  will  injure  it  for  market  or  for  home  consumption  or  for  seed. 
It  is  usually  found  to  be  very  difficult  to  keep  buckwheat  in  a  bin  during 
the  warm  weather  of  spring  and  summer,  because  it  will  heat  and  become 
mouldy. 

In  order  to  prevent  grain  from  heating  while  it   is  in  bins, 
saw  a  round  hole  about  six  inches  in  diameter  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bin,  and  place  a  sheet  iron  ventilator,  like  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  over  the  hole ;  then,  by  having  small  windows 
in  the  sides  of  the  granary,  there  will  be  a  complete  circulation 
of  air  through  the  grain. 
Fig.  I.—Sheet     This  kind  of  ventilators  may  be  made  of  either  tin  or  sheet 
Mw       foA^^'^1  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter  at 
grain  bins,    the  base,  and   made   in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  the  iron  must 
be  punched  full  of  small  holes,  as  in  the  engraving. 

I  have  seen  this  kind  of  ventilators  in  use  in  the  granary  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
J.  OzMUN,  South  Lansing,  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  and  he  assures  me  that 
they  are  a  very  useful  contrivance. 

In  case  a  bin  is  a  long  one,  the  ventilators  ought  to  be  about  four  feet  apart. 

Improvement  in  Ventilators. — Let  a  hole  be  sawed  through  the  floor  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bin,  about  one  foot  square  or  more,  and  nail  a  piece  of 
fine  wire  cloth  over  the  hole.  This  will  admit  the  air  and  hold  the  grain,  and 
I  cannot  see  why  it  will  not  be  quite  as  good  as  the  sheet  iron  ventilator  just 
alluded  to  above. 

Ventilators  for  Indian  Corn  Cribs. — Unless  Indian  corn  is  very  ripe  and 
dry  when  it  is  husked  and  put  in  the  crib,  and  unless  the  crib  is  quite  narrow 
and  airy,  Indian  corn  in  the  ear  is  very  liable  to  be  damaged  more  or  less  by 
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heating;  aud  when  the  cribs  are 
made  over  the  hog-sty  or  piggery 
the  corn  is  very  apt  to  be  very  much 
damaged  by  the  aqueous  vapor 
which  rises  from  the  pen  beneath 
the  corn,  aud  which  keeps  it  damp. 
Many  good  farmers  contend  that  it 
is  not  at  all  practicable  to  keep 
Indian  corn  well  in  cribs  over  a 
piggery ;  but  it  can  be  done,  as  my 
own  experience  has  fully  proved. 

The  accompanying  figure  repre- 
sents a  ventilator  that  I  Mas  accus- 
tomed to  use  in  my  cribs  when  I 
was  engaged  in  farming  operations, " 
which  was  placed  lengthways  of  the 
crib  over  a  long  opening  in  the 
floor.  It  hardly  needs  any  descrip- 
tion.    The  end  pieces  are  about  six 

■Ventilator fcyr  Indian  Com  in  the'^^"^^^^  "'^d^'  ^^^^^  ^^^t  long,  bored 
Crib.  full  of  two-inch  holes,  and  slats  four 

feet  long  and  three  inches  wide  are  nailed  to  them. 

As  soon  as  the  crib  is  filled  to  the  top  of  the  ventilator,  another  one  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  it ;  in  this  way  ventilators  are  added  as  the  crib  is  filled 
with  ears.  The  ventilators  are  not  fastened  to  the  floor,  as  the  ears  of  corn 
"will  keep  them  in  the  place. 

All  the  vapor  from  the  piggery  below,  as  well  as  from  the  middle  of  the 
crib,  will  vise  through  these  flues  and  pass  off  into  the  atmosphere  beneath 
the  eaves  of  the  building,  as  shown  in  the  view  of  a  combined  piggery  and 
corn-house,  (p.  218,)  which  is  a  complete  representation  of  the  one  now  on 
,the  farm  which  I  formerly  owned  in  Tompkins  county, 
which  I  built  a  short  time  previous  to  selling  out  there. 

A  Good  and  Cheap  Corn  Cutter. — Take  a  piece  of  a 
good  old  scythe  and  rivet  it  firmly  in  a  gain  in  the  end 
of  a  handle,  as  represented  in  fig.  4 ;  atid  if  the  piece 
of  scythe  is  good  stuff;  and  the  edge  thin,  it  will  make  an 
ejtcellent  corn  cutter. 


Fie:.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Portable  Staging 
FOR  A  Roof. — The 
accompanying  figure 
represents  a  portable 


Y\g.  5.— Portable  Staging  for  a  Hoof  .  staging  to  be  placed   k 

on  the  roof  of  a  building  when  one   is  painting  the  roof     It  consists  of  a  / 
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plank  with  three  cleuts  nailed  across  it,  as  shown  in  fig. 
5,  and  legs  with  iron  points  in  the  ends  of  them  to  sup- 
port one  side  of  the  plank,  and  an  iron  pointed  spike 
passes  through  the  other  end  of  the  cleat.  The  legs  are 
made  just  long  enough  to  hold  the  staging  in  a  level  po- 
sition when  it  is  on  the  roof.  The  pointed  spikes  keep 
it  from  sliding  when  a  workman  is  on  it, 

A  Burning  Iron  and  an  Eye  Bolt. — Fig.  6  repre- 
sents a  burning  iron,  with  a  handle  welded  to  the  end  of 
a  larger  piece  of  iron.  Every  farmer  should  have  seve- 
ral of  them,  made  of  various  sizes.  They  may  be  round 
or  square ;  they  should  be  hammered  smooth,  and  then 
they  will  burn  a  smooth  hole.  A  harrow  tooth  welded 
on  the  end  of  a  half-inch  rod  will  make  a  good  one  for 
burning  the  holes  in  a  harrow  for  the  teeth. 

Fig.  7  represents  an  eye  bolt,  which  is  very  convenient 
and  useful  when  framing  gates,  harrows  or  anything  else 
which  is  made  with  a  mortise  and  tenon.  After  the  tenon 
is  dratcbored,  such  a  bolt  is  driven  into  the  pin  hole  to 
draw  the  work  up  to  a  close  joint  preparatory  to  pinning  it  together.  The 
eye  is  made  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  back  and  forth  when  getting 
it  out  of  the  hole. 


FijT.  7. 
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Written  fob  the  Annuax  Register  by  S.  Edwards  Todd. 


The  accompanying  illustration  of  a  farm  building,  (p.  218,)  is  designed 
for  a  small  farm,  where  only  a  few  hundred  bushels  of  Indian  corn  are  raised, 
and  where  only  a  few  swine  are  kept. 

It  is  fourteen  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  about  sixteen  feet  wide  at  the 
plates,  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  to  the  top  of  the  plate.  The 
frame  is  built  in  the  balloon  style,  except  that  the  studs  at  the  lower  ends  are 
mortised  into  the  sills ;  inch  boards,  six  inches  wide  and  sixteen  feet  long, 
are  nailed  on  the  studs  for  joists,  which  makes  the  upper  floor  come  just  to 
the  lower  side  or  bottom  of  the  door,  in  the  gable  end  of  the  building,  which 
is  hung  on  hinges  to  open  upwards.  A  door  of  slats  is  made  in  the  end  of 
each  crib,  as  shown  in  the  end  of  the  building ;  and  the  ears  of  corn  can  be 
shoveled  directly  into  the  cribs  from  the  wagon,  on  to  the  main  floor,  or  into 
the  attic  window. 

The  doorway  is  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  the  cribs  three  feet  wide  on  the 
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bottom,  and  such  venti- 
lators as  are  described 
on  page  216  were  plac- 
ed lengthways  in  the 
cribs. 

The  building  was 
erected  on  a  substantial 
stone  wall,  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  building  is 
a  door  to  enter  the  feed 
room,  which  is  six  feet 
I  wide  and  fourteen  feet 
long. 

The    apartment    for 
the    animals    is    about 

Fig.  l.—A  convenient  and  cheap  piggery  and  corn-house  fourteen    leet     square, 
for  a  small  farm.  and    the    three-lighted 

window  in  the  wall  opens  into  the  apartment  of  the  swine,  and  the  four- 
lighted  one  into  the  feed  room. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  building  is  a  window  into  the  feed  room,  and 
a  door  where  the  animals  enter  their  sleeping  and  feeding  apartment. 

The  apartment  of  the  swine  is  four  feet  high  in  the  clear,  while  in  the  feed 
room  it  is  six  feet  in  the  clear ;  and  there  is  sufficient  room  for  swill  barrels, 
meal-box,  and  a  small  furnace  for  cooking  food  if  desirable. 

The  Partition  and  Trough. — A  trough,  made  of  plank,  ten  inches  wide 
and  four  inches  deep — which  is  sufficiently  deep  for  holding  all  the  swill  that 
will  be  fed  at  one  time — extends  entirely  across  the  pen,  between  the  feed- 
room  and  the  swine's  apartment.  The  partition  is  made  of  a  flap-door  or 
kind  of  board  gate,  hung  on  hinges,  directly  over  the  trough,  to  a  sleeper  or 
beam  over  head.  The  bottom  of  the  flap  can  play  from  one  side  of  the 
trough  to  the  other,  and  a  M'ooden  button  holds  it  at  either  place. 

When  feed  is  put  into  the  trough,  the  flap  is  fastened  to  that  side  of  the 
trough  near  the  swine ;  then  as  soon  as  their  feed  is  arranged  in  the  trough 
the  flap  is  drawn  to  the  other  side  of  it  and  secured  with  a  button,  when  the 
swine  all  come  up  to  the  trough. 

At  one  end  of  the  flap  there  is  a  small  door  where  one  could  enter  the 
apartment  of  the  swine  from  the  feed-room.  Directly  over  the  trough  is  a 
small  door  about  two  feet  square,  through  which  grain  can  be  obtained  from 
the  floor  of  the  corn-house. 

The  floor  of  the  corn-house  is  twenty  feet  long ;  but  a  portion  of  it,  six 
feet  long,  which  is  over  the  feed-room,  is  two  feet  higher  than  the  other 
part,  which  is  about  twelve  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide,  which  affords  ample 
room  for  assorting  corn  or  for  thnxshing  it  with  a  machine. 
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A  few  loose  slats  are  placed  against  the  studs  on  the  inside  as  the  cribs 
are  being  filled,  and  when  it  ia  desirable  to  get  ears  out  of  the  crib  the  slats 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crib  are  slipped  a  little  endways  with  a  crowbar,  and 
the  corn  will  slide  out  as  fast  as  it  is  shoveled  away,  and  no  faster. 


•  ♦  » 
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Productive  Orchard. — A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentlejian 
states  that  Henry  J.  Wirt,  of  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.,  obtained  from  two 
acres  of  orchard  1,000  bushels  of  apples,  in  the  year  1863.  Of  these  he 
sold  $573  worth,  put  in  his  cellar  60  bushels  of  choice  fruit,  made  60  bushels 
into  cider,  dried  25  bushels  and  fed  30  bushels  to  his  hogs.  If  the  trees 
were  two  rods  apart,  or  40  to  the  acre,  this  crop  would  be  an  average  of  12^ 
bushels  per  tree. 

Market  Apples. — The  same  correspondent  makes  the  following  remarks 
on  this  subject : 

"  The  apples  most  in  demand  for  market  are  the  Roxbury  Russet  and  the 
largest  and  fairest  red  apples,  such  as  the  Baldwin,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  &c., 
for  winter,  and  the  Detroit  Red  and  Twenty-ounce  apple  for  fall  market. 
For  red  apples,  the  demand  seems  to  be  governed  by  large  size  and  fine 
showy  appearance,  rather  than  by  quality.  For  instance,  the  Baldwins  are 
mostly  grown  here  on  young  thrifty  trees,  or  on  those  recently  grafted,  and 
the  fruit,  though  very  large  and  fair,  is  generally  rather  coarse,  and  not  very 
high  flavored,  and  few  farmers  think  of  putting  them  up  for  their  own  use ; 
yet  there  are  few,  if  any  kinds,  that  sell  better  or  are  as  profitable  to  raise. 
This  is  also  true  in  regard  to  the  Detroit  and  Twenty-ounce.  Every  farmer 
has  apples  that  are  as  good  or  better  to  use,  that  will  not  bring  half  the  price 
of  these  showy  kinds ;  yet  they  sell  the  highest  of  any  apples  here,  many 
having  been  sold  for  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  barrel  the  past  season. 

"The  Roxbury  Russet  is  in  large  demand  for  long  keeping,  making  it  a 
very  safe  apple  to  deal  in,  and  bringing  it  into  the  retail  market  in  the  spring 
and  fore  part  of  the  summer,  when  apples  are  scarce  and  high.  It  is  much 
sought  for,  and  probably  one  of  the,  if  not  tlie  most  profitable  of  all  the 
apples  grown  here.  It  is  also  said  that.the  Russets  from  Orleans  keep  better 
than  those  grown  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Greenings  are  largely 
grown,  but  generally  do  not  bring  so  high  a  price  as  the  kinds  mentioned. 
For  though  a  far  better  apple,  they  often  have  to  be  sold  for  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cents  a  barrel  less  than  the  Baldwins." 

Profitable  Crop  of  Apples. — The  Genesee  Farmer  states  than  an 
orchardist  in  Western  New-York  sold  from  his  trees  11,000  barrels  of  apples, 
mostly  Baldwins,  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  sales  was  probably  about 
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$15,000.  If  the  trees  averaged  three  barrels  each,  there  must  have  been  at 
least  100  acres  of  orchard,  and  there  is  no  question  that  they  received  good 
attention  and  cultivation,  and  that  the  marketing  was  well  managed. 

Successful  Apple  ORcnARD. — A  Connecticut  correspondent  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  states  that  he  planted  150  apple  trees  in  the  spx-ing  of  1859. 
The  ground  has  been  occupied  with  hoed  crops  ever  since — now  five  years. 
These  crops  suffered  no  diminution  at  first  from  the  trees,  but  they  are  now 
beginning  to  shade  them.  The  average  circumference  of  the  trees,  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  over  a  foot,  and  the  diameter  of  the  heads  is  six  to 
twelve  feet.  Each  succeeding  year  has  given  three  times  as  many  apples  as 
the  preceding  one,  and  nearly  the  same  increase  is  expected  for  some  years 
to  come.  This  is  certainly  very  good  success,  and  shows  the  superiority  of 
good  cultivation  over  neglect.  An  interesting  fact  is  stated  worthy  of  notice 
by  all  who  desire  to  purchase  big  trees,  viz.,  most  of  the  trees  were 
three  years  of  age  when  set  out,  but  those  which  were  older  and  larger  are 
not  now  equal  to  them  in  size.  So  much  for  the  check  in  growth  given  by 
the  removal  of  the  larger  trees. 

Dried  Apples. — Wm.  H.  Rogers  of  Williamson,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y., 
made  ^,000  pounds  of  dried  apples  out  of  the  crop  of  1863,  which  he  sold 
at  ten  cents  per  pound,  making  more  money  for  that  one  article  than  is  rea- 
lized by  many  farmers  for  all  their  saleable  products. 

Pears  for  Family  Use. — At  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Society  at  Rochester,  twenty-one  ballots  were  cast  for  the  best  fourteen  varie- 
ties of  pears  for  family  use,  with  the  following  results,  the  figures  designat- 
ing the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  sort : 


Bartlett 21 

Aufrouleme 18 

Louise  Bonne 17 

Sheldon    17 

Lawrence  17 

Doyenne  d'Ete 17 

Seckel  16 


Belle  Lucrative 16 

Beurre  Giffard 14 

Beurre  Anjou 14 

Kostiezer 12 

Flemish  Beauty 12 

Whiter  Nelis 12 

Beurre  Bosc 11 


Winter  Apples  for  Market. — At  the  same  meeting  the  following  votes 
were  received  for  the  six  best  varieties  of  market  winter  apples : 

Khode  Island  Greening 1.3         Northern  Spy 6 

Koxbury  Ituspet   1.3         Golden  Russett 7 

Tompkins  County  King 13         Baldwin   14 

Red  Astraciian  Apple. — A  Massaahusetts  correspondent  of  the  Genesee 

Farmer  says  that   by  picking   the  Astrachan  apples  a.s  soon  as  they  get  well 

colored,  and  placing  them  in  a  dry  place,  their  propensity  to  rot  is  checked; 

they  soon  become  mellow,  and  their  acidity  is  so  reduced  that  they  are  very 

agreeable  in  the  hot  season  and  never  cloy  the  appetite. 

Pears  for  Sandy  Soils. — A  cotemporary  correctly  mentions  the  Buffum 

,    and  Flemish  Beauty  as  well  adapted  to  sandy  soils.     To  these  may  be  added 

|\  Osband's   Summer,  Skinless,  Beurre  d'Amalis,  Washington,    Onondaga   and   A 

^  Tyson.  ^^ 
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L,As^iNG  OUT  o:rcj3:j^:^jds. 


Every  one  will  admit  that  an  orchard  handsomely  laid  out  in  perfectly 
straight  rows,  is  iu  every  respect  better  than  where  the  trees  are  in  crooked 
lines.  A  cultivator  can  feel  no  pride  in  giving  proper  cultivation  to  an 
awkardly  planted  orchard  ;  and  trees  standing  out  of  line  will  be  a  constant 
annoyance  to  every  plowman  who  is  in  the  practice  of  laying  perfectly  even 
furrows. 

Some  planters  take  great  pains  in  setting  their  trees,  so  that  one  tree 
at  the  end  of  the  row  will  hide  all  the  rest  when  the  eye  ranges  through  the 
line.  But  in  securing  this  desirable  object,  a  great  deal  of  labor  is  often 
expended  in  sighting  in  different  directions  while  setting  each  successive  tree, 
so  that  every  row  may  be  straight  every  way.  The  following  mode  of  laying 
out  and  planting  will  not  require  one-twentieth  of  the  labor  commonly  de- 
voted, may  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  any  common  workman,  and 
will  give  rows  that  will  range  perfectly,  not  only  in  both  directions,  but 
diagonally.  The  writer  has  found  that  two  men  would  thus  lay  out  from 
thirty  to  forty  acres  in  a  day,  with  perfect  precision  for  planting. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  procure  as  many  short  pins  or  stakes,  a  few 
inches  long,  as  there  are  to  be  trees  in  the  orchard.  These  may  be  made  by 
simply  splitting  short  blocks  or  boards  Avith  an  axe,  say  half  an  inch  iu  diame- 
ter. Then  procure  a  strong  cord  as  long  as  one  side  of  the  orchard,  or,  if 
the  orchard  is  very  large,  as  long  as  each  section  may  be,  if  necessary  to 
divide  it.  Then,  with  a  pole  or  other  measure,  mark  off  the  distances  of  the 
trees  on  this  line,  sticking  a  common  brass  pin  through  at  each  place 
for  a  tree,  bending  it  around  the  cord  so  that  it  will  not  come  out.  Red 
yarn  sewed  through  and  tied  around  the  cord  would  be  more  visible  than 
pins ;  but  the  latter  are  quickly  found  if  the  workman  measures  the  distance 
by  pacing  between  them  as  he  walks  from  one  to  the  other.  A  new  cord 
will  stretch  a  little  at  first,  but  will  soon  cease  to  do  so.  The  easiest  way  to 
mark  the  spaces  on  the  cord  is  to  wrap  it  lengthwise  around  a  board  cut  at 
the  right  length,  so  that  every  third  coil  shall  be  a  place  for  the  pin.  Thus, 
if  the  board  is  five  feet  long,  by  marking  every  third  coil  at  the  end  of  the 
board  we  obtain  spaces  of  thirty  feet.  The  field  having  been  plowed  and 
fitted  for  planting,  we  are  now  ready  for  operation.  Select  a  still  day,  so 
that  the  wind  will  not  blow  the  cord  out  of  place,  and  then  stretch  the  line 
along  one  side  of  the  field,  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  fence  where  the 
first  row  is  to  be.  Make  it  as  straight  as  possible,  by  drawing  on  it  forcibly; 
a  stout  cord  being  better  than  a  feeble  one  on  this  account.  If  the  land  be 
tolerably  level,  and  a  strong  cord  be  selected,  thirty  or  forty  rods  may  be  , 
measured  off  at  a  time.  Place  flat  stones  or  other  heavy  weights  upon  it  at  ^ 
intervals,  to  keep  it  in  position ;  if  there  is  some  wind,  some  care  will   be  A 
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Fig.  1 
successively  between  cor 


• • — —  • 


necessary  in  making  it  perfectly 
straight  before  thus  fixing  it. 
Next,  drive  in  one  of  the  short 
pegs  or  sticks  at  each  point 
marked  by  the  pin  already  de- 
scribed. When  this  is  done, 
one  row  will  be  marked.  Then 
remove  the  line,  and  mark  each 
end  of  the  field  at  right  angles 
to  this  in  the  same  way.  Last- 
ly, mark  the  remaining  side. 
Before  marking  both  ends,  it  is 
safest  to  stretch  the  line  on  the 
fourth  side,  that  all  may  be  ac- 
curately spaced.  Next,  to  fill 
up  this  hollow  square  with  the 
proper  marks,  stretch  the  line 
esponding  sticks  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  mark 
as  before  till  the  whole  is  completed.  If  the  work  has  been  carefully  done, 
every  stake  will  range  perfectly.  Every  cord  will  stretch  more  or  less,  but 
if  stretched  so  that  the  ends  shall  come  out  even  each  time,  which  is  attend- 
ed with  no  difficulty,  the  rows  will  be  perfect,  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 

Next  take  a  strip  of  board,  say  about  eight  feet  long  and  six  inches  wide, 
as  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  cut  a  notch  in  one  side  at  the  middle,  just  large  enough 

, to  let  in  the  stem  of  a  tree.     Bore  a 

\1 n H    hole  through  each  end,  exactly  at  equal 

Fig.  2.  distances  from  this  notch.    Then,  when- 

ever a  tree  is  to  be  planted,  place  the  middle  notch  around  the  peg,  and 
thrust  two  other  pegs  through  tlie  holes  at  the  ends.  Then  take  up  the 
board,  leaving  these  two  pegs,  dig  the  hole,  replace  the  board,  and  set   the 

tree  in  the  notch.  Proceed  in  this  way  till  the 
whole  orchard  is  planted.  It  is  obvious  that 
•>  h  the  trees  will  stand  precisely  where  the  first 
pegs  were  placed,  and  will  range  in  perfect 
rows.  A  large  number  or  series  of  the  two 
pins  may  be  set  successively  by  the  board,  so 
that  a  number  of  workmen  may  be  digging  and  planting  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  of  no  importance  in  what  direction  the  board  is  placed,  as  the  pin  and 
the  tree  will  occupy  the  same  spot  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  the  row  extending 
from  a  to  b. 
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IPi^CKING-    j^X^FLES    IIS"    B^VRRELS. 


Where  fruit  is  sold  by  the  quantity,  barrels  are  always  best  for  packing, 
as  well  for  cheapness  and  strength  as  for  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
moved  without  jolting.  Apples  will  keep  best  if  exposed  in  heaps  two  or 
three  weeks  to  open  air  before  barreling — as  some  of  the  exterior  moisture 
escapes,  and  they  become  less  liable  to  decay.  The  few  minutes  additional 
time  required  to  deposit  them  carefully  and  without  dropping  them  into  the 
barrels,  will  be  many  times  repaid  by  the  fine  condition  in  which  the  con- 
suqrier  finds  them.  Tliere  should  always  be  at  least  two  barrels  placed  side 
by  side  when  filling;  one  should  be  marked  "extra,"  and  as  the  assorting 
proceeds  should  receive  none  but  the  finest  specimens ;  the  other  only  such 
as  are  decidedly  good;  all  the  rest,  including  those  that  are  bruised,  scabby 
or  marked  with  insects,  should  be  rejected  for  distant  market,  and  used  only 
for  home  purposes,  such  as  stewing,  converting  into  cider,  or  feeding  to 
domestic  animals.  In  well  managed  orchards,  where  pruning  or  thinning 
the  branches,  thinning  the  fruit,  and  proper  cultivation  have  been  attended 
to,  this  third  or  inferior  portion  will  constitute  but  a  very  small  part;  in 
other  orchards,  grown  up  with  suckers,  weeds  and  grass,  and  with  tops  con- 
sisting of  brush  and  stunted  branches,  the  labor  of  selection  will  be  small, 
for  the  whole  crop  will  be  of  this  third  portion. 

Apples  should  be  so  snugly  placed  in  the  barrels  that  there  can  be  no 
rattling  when  they  are  moved.  They  should,  therefore,  be  slightly  shaken 
several  times  while  filling.  A  little  practice  will  enable  any  one  to  do  this 
suflBciently  without  danger  of  bruising.  The  upper  stratum  should  be  made 
as  straight  and  uniform  as  practicable,  and  at  such  a  height  that  the  head  of 
the  barrel  will  slightly  indent  them — the  dry  wood  absorbing  the  moisture 
and  preventing  decay. 

A  simple  contrivance  is  adopted  by  packers 
for  placing  the  head  m  position,  and  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  sketch.  It  consists  of  a  plank, 
a,  on  which  the  barrel  stands,  into  one  end  of 
■which  is  dovetailed  an  upright  piece  of  plank, 
&,  a  little  higher  than  the  top  of  the  barrel. 
A  slot,  c,  is  cut  in  its  upper  end,  and  a  pin 
Fig.  1.  runs  across  to  receive  the  end  of  the  lever,  rf, 

which  may  be  six  or  eight  feet  long.  A  round  board  is  used  as  a  follower, 
to  be  placed  upon  the  head ;  and  across  this  board  is  placed  a  cylindrical 
piece  of  wood  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  (and  flat  on  the  lower  side,) 
on  which  the  lever  is  placed.  A  moderate  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  lever, 
and  a  little  practice  in  its  use,  will  enable  the  operator  to  bring  the  head  to 
its  position  with  great  ease,  precision  and  accuracy. 
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TRAINING  GRAPES   TO   LAY  DOWN   IN  WINTER. 


S.      WORDEN,      of 

Oswego  county,  N. 
Y.,  gives  his  plan,  (in 
the  Country  Gentle- 
man,) as  follows : 

The  winters  are 
growing  so  very  cold, 
it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  lay  down  our 
grapevines  in  order 
to  secure  a  crop.  I 
will  give  you  my  plan 
to  get  more  sun  fore 
and  after  part  of  the 
day.  My  trellis  runs 
east  and  west.  I  set 
my  vines  about  18 
inches  back  of  the 
trellis — the  vine  is 
brought  under  and 
tied  to  the  lower  slat ; 
this  brings  it  about  a 
quarter  pitch.  By  so 
doing  they  can  be  laid 
down  and  raised  up 
when  very  large,  with- 
out injury.  They 
must  be  trained  with 
and  upright 
fig.  1.  Fig.  2 
represents  the  vine 
pruned  to  lay  down. 
Fig.  3  represents  the 
vine  laid  down  to 
cover  for  winter. 
You  will  see  the  vine 
lays  flat  on  the  ground 
The  work  can  be 
easily  done.  Light 
dry  soil,  muck,  leaves  ^ 
or  old  rotten  manure 


"  arms" 


canes,  ^.^ 
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is  good.  If  covered  with  wet,  heavy  soil,  it  soaks  and  injures  the  buds.  By 
covering  in  winter  they  will  ripen  one  week  earlier,  which  is  of  much  impor- 
tance as  far  north  as  Oswego. 


-vsTAJsn::  ow  CA.IL.cxJIL.A.TIOl^T. 


A  cotemporary  states  that  a  large  farmer  at  the  West,  sold  last  fall,  twenty 
tons  of  hay  at  six  dollars  per  ton;  and  again,  in  January,  twenty  tons  more 
at  ten  dollars  per  ton,  and  thought  that  he  was  making  his  fortune.  In  the 
spring,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  go  long  distances  to  buy  hay  at  twenty 
dollars  a  ton,  giving  his  note,  to  save  his  stock  from  starvation. 

Such  occurrences  as  this  show  the  common  want  of  calculation  among  far- 
mers in  providing  winter  food  for  their  stock.  Every  man  who  has  kept 
cattle  and  horses  as  long  as  three  years,  ought  to  know  the  average  amount 
they  will  consume  per  head  each  winter.  The  amount  will,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  season — a  long  and  cold  winter  requiring  more  than  a  mild  one. 
If  the  animals  are  exposed  to  the  weatlier  and  wintery  winds,  the  difference 
will  be  very  considerable,  say  twenty -five  or  thirty  per  cent ;  if  they  are  well 
sheltered  it  will  be  quite  small,  say  not  more  than  ten  per  cent.  The  farmer 
must  make  his  calculations  accordingly,  and  be  sure  to  have  enough  for  any 
contingency,  for  it  will  not  be  profitable  for  him  to  keep  them  well  through 
three-fourths  of  the  winter,  and  then  starve  them  to  death  at  last.  Tlie 
amount  required  per  head  will  also  vary  with  the  latitude,  as  well  as  with  the 
size  of  the  animals,  and  the  general  economy  in  management.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  taken  as  an  average  in  the  Northern  States,  that  a  horse  will  consume 
three  tons  of  good  hay,  and  a  cow  two  tons,  where  good  care  is  given,  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  roots,  meal  and  other  food.  It  is  important  that  far- 
mers should  inform  themselves  well  on  this  point,  in  doing  which,  approxi- 
mate results  may  be  easily  obtained,  by  occasionally  weighing  the  food  given 
them  during  a  week. 

Every  farmer  should  know  the  amount  of  hay  he  has  secured  during  the 
summer.  A  weighing  scale  for  this  purpose  (which  may  be  also  used  for 
weighing  fattening  animals,)  would  soon  pay  for  itself,  by  enabling  the  o\vner 
to  determine  his  whereabouts  accurately ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
scale,  the  occasional  weighing  of  a  load,.will  soon  enable  him  to  guess  the 
amount  not  very  far  from  the  mark.  Every  load  drawn  into  the  barn  or 
stack  should  be  entered  in  his  memorandum  book,  and  he  will  thus  be  ena- 
bled to  know,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  how  much  he  has  on  hand,  and  how 
manv  animals  it  will  safelv  carry  throuffh  the  winter.  He  can  then  lessen  or 
increase  his  stock  accordingly  in  good  season,  without  waiting  till  be  has 
reached  the  last  extremity. 
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Those  who  have  kept  no  such  account  may  nearly  determine  the  amount 
on  hand  by  measuring.  Hay,  cut  early,  when  the  stalks  are  soft  and  flexible, 
will  settle  closer  than  such  as  is  cut  when  nearly  ripe,  or  when  the  stalks  are 
stiff  and  dry.  But,  as  an  average,  good  timothy  hay  in  a  mow  or  stack,  will 
yield  a  ton  for  every  five  hundred  cubic  feet — the  top,  of  course,  will  be 
lightei",  and  the  bottom  heavier,  but  this  will  be  the  average.  Clover  hay 
will  be  nearly  one-half  lighter,  that  is  it  will  require  some  seven  hundred 
feet  to  the  ton.  A  little  practice  in  this  way,  with  hay  which  he  has  weigh- 
ed, will  enable  the  farmer  to  judge  nearly  the  amount  of  hay  he  has  stored. 
And  this  knowledge,  applied  as  already  stated,  will  not  only  enable  him  to 
meet  his  cjilculations  with  accuracy  and  economy,  hnt  will  save  him  from 
much  uneasiness  and  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  fear  of  starving  his  animals. 


TRIM:]VtI]N-&     HEIDGJ-ES. 


There  has  been  some  discussion,  of  late  years,  on  the  expense  and  best 
mode  of  trimming  Osage  Orange  Hedges,  and  some  have  regarded  it  a  formi- 
dable item  of  expense.  We  have  made  some  experiments  and  observations 
on  this  subject,  and  give  our  readers  the  following  results : 

Trimming  with  a  stiff  scythe  is  a  rapid  mode,  but  as  the  operator  has  to 
strike  upwards  in  order  to  do  the  work  smoothly,  and  to  prevent  breaking 
and  splitting  the  branches,  it  is  hard  and  severe  work  on  the  wrist.  In  most 
of  the  experiments  alluded  to,  a  common  corn-cutter  has  been  employed, 
which  has  a  wooden  handle  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  in 
which  a  steel  blade  is  set  obliquely  and  about  twelve  inches 
long,  (fig.  1.)  With  this  simple  instrument  one  man  has 
Fig.  1.  ^  trimmed  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  four-year 
hedge  on  both  sides  in  a  day — cutting  it  to  a  peak  in  the  middle,  like  the 
roof  of  a  liouse.  A  great  improvement  would  be  made  in  this  tool  by  mak- 
ing the  handle  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  setting  the  blade  more  nearly 
in  a  line  with  it,  as  shown  in  fig.  2.     The  blade  of  an  old  scythe,  cut  short, 

might  be  worked  over  by  a  blacksmith,  so  as 
to  answer  the  purpose  well.  This  length  of 
handle  enables  the  operator  to  strike  more 
efficient  blows,  and  keep  his  hands  clear  of 
^io-  2-  the  thorns.     The  workman  we  have  employed 

is  satisfied  he  could  easily  trim  a  mile  or  more   in  a  day  with  such  a  tool. 
When  the  hedge  becomes  older  and  higher,  the  labor  probably  would  be 
somewhat   increased ;  but  two  annual  trimmings  would  not  probably  cost   i 
more  than  one  cent  a  rod.  'Z 
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TRJ^lINING-    TjII^A.    BK-AJSrS. 


n.  p.  B.  gives  the  following  directions: — "I  set  two  rows  of  posts  four 
feet  apart,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  in  the  rows ;  the  posts  six  feet  high 
above  ground.  These  may  be  made  of  good  chestnut  rails,  hewed  to  three 
inches  square  at  the  top.  Twelve  inches  above  the  ground  along  the  line  of 
these  posts,  I  nail  a  strip  three  inches  wide,  and  another  at  the  top  of  the 
posts,  of  less  width.  Across,  on  the  top  of  the  posts,  is  nailed  another  strip 
to  keep  the  posts  firm ;  another  strip  forms  a  ridge-pole,  supported  by  small 
rafters,  set  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  from  the  top  of  the  posts.  To 
the  lower  strips  is  tied  cord,  sixteen  inches  apart ;  each  cord  is  taken  around 
the  upper  slat,  and  over  the  ridge,  and  secured  oir  the  opposite  side  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  designed  to  have  but  one  plant  to  a  cord.  In  this 
method  of  planting,  more  plants  can  stand  on  the  same  ground,  and  still  so 
divided  as  to  be  open  to  the  air  and  light,  and  the  result  is  a  product  nearly 
or  quite  double  that  which  can  be  grown  upon  poles.  If  the  frame  is  well 
set  up  it  will  last  many  yeai-s.  It  may  be  so  made  that  it  can  be  removed  to 
different  locations.  When  the  posts  are  set  on  each  side  of  a  garden  walk, 
a  very  neat,  shady  avenue  is  formed,  with  economy  of  room.  This  plan  is 
not  confined  to  Lima  beans,  but  it  is  equally  adapted  to  all  the  running 
varieties." 

W.  A.  Underhill,  of  Croton  Point,  North  river,  has  adopted  a  mode  of 
training  the  Lima  beam,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  figure,  and 

f\ which  he  thinks  possesses 

some  important  advan- 
tages over  the  common 
mode  of  training  on  poles. 
A  strong  wire  is  stretched 
from  the  tops  of  posts 
placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other ;  and  to  this  wire  two  diverging  cords 
from  each  hill  of  beans  are  attached.  This  mode  gives  more  complete  ex- 
posure to  air  and  sun,  affords  larger  crops,  and  has  a  neater  and  more  finish- 
ed appearance  than  the  usual  way  of  training. 


Garden  Walks. — There  is  no  part  of  gardens  or  pleasure  grounds  more 
expressive  of  the  character  of  the  keeping  than  the  walks.  Xo  matter  how 
fine  the  flower  beds  may  be,  if  the  walks  are  not  bounded  by  smooth  and 
graceful  curves,  or  if  they  are  rough,  irregular  and  unfinished,  the  grounds 
will  convey  unmistakably  an  expression  of  bad  management.  But  a  smooth 
and  perfect  walk  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  carried  through  a  wild  natural 
slu-ubbery,  imparts  a  finished  air  to  the  whole.  These  facta  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  all  owners  of  ornamental  gardens. 
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A  great  difference  may  be  observed  in  good  farmers,  so  far  as  keeping 
their  premises  in  neat  and  finished  order  is  concerned.  With  some,  no 
weeds,  briars  or  bushes  are  seen  along  fences,  no  gates  off  their  hinges,  and 
no  tools  out  of  place  or  exposed  to  the  weather.  Others,  successful  in  most 
particulars,  are  careless  in  these  and  similar  respects.  This  is  doubtless 
partly  owing  to  the  force  of  habit,  partly  from  a  slovenly  mind,  and  partly 
by  undertaking  more  than  they  can  well  accomplish.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
neat  farmer  is  the  most  successful  one — this  we  have  observed  in  a  large 
number  of  instances,  and  the  exception  is  probably  not  one  in  twenty.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  man  of  order  and  energy,  qualities  required  for  the 
best  success,  carries  out  his  ideas  of  order  in  all  their  details,  and  does  not 
do  a  smart  thing  in  one  place  and  a  stupid  thing  in  another. 

It,  however,  sometimes  happens  that  order  and  neatness  are  neglected 
because  everything  is  not  thought  of  at  the  right  time.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  every  owner  or  manager  of  a  farm  should  carry  a  small  memoi'an- 
dum  book  in  his  left  pantaloons  pocket,  where  it  will  always  be  at  hand 
whether  he  throws  his  coat  off  or  not.  Wherever  he  passes  he  will,  of  course, 
have  both  eyes  open,  and  everything  which  he  sees  out  of  order  or  requiring 
attention,  which  he  cannot  instantly  rectify,  he  should  at  once  enter  in  his 
book — such,  for  instance,  as  a  broken  gate,  latch,  a  board  knocked  off  the 
fence,  a  harrow  left  in  the  field,  a  batch  of  thistles  left  uncut,  a  burdock  and 
a  bunch  of  elders  growing  in  a  corner  of  the  fence,  a  wagon  with  a  defective 
linch-pin,  a  weakened  strap  in  his  harness,  and  a  hundred  other  matters  of  a 
similar  character.  The  first  day  that  can  be  spared  either  by  himself  or  one 
of  his  best  workmen,  should  be  devoted  to  putting  these  things  all  in  order 
with  the  memorandum  book  or  a  copy  of  it  before  him,  where  everything  is 
crossed  out  as  fast  as  they  are  completed. 

By  adopting  this  course  as  a  regular  system,  the  whole  premises  would 
soon  be  found  to  have  assumed  a  neat  and  satisfactory  appearance,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  economy,  no  labor  will  probably  be  so  well  expended. 


Hedges  for  the  Shade. — A  friend  inquires  what  the  best  hedge  plants 
are  to  grow  in  the  shade  of  trees.  Nothing  is  better  than  the  hemlock  or 
the  Norway  spruce.  Any  one  can  readily  determine  before  hand  wliat  plants 
will  succeed  best,  by  examining  the  interior  of  thickly  growing  bushes.  If, 
on  turning  up  the  branches,  the  leaves  are  found  dense  and  healthy  inside, 
such  trees  will  grow  well  in  the  shade ;  but  if  the  inside  leaves  are  dead,  or 
the  shoots  bare  of  foliage,  they  will  not  succeed.  A  buckthorn  hedge,  for 
example,  is  found  to  have  all  the  leaves  outside,  and  none  at  all  toward  the 
centre ;  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  buckthorn  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all 
hedges  under  the  shade  of  trees. 
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The  following  plan  of  a  Poultry  Souse  was  furnished  for  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman by  Mr.  C,  E.  Sands  of  Duchess  county  : 

The  first  and  most  important  step  in  the  successful  raising  of  poultry,  is  the 
situation  and  building  of  their  abode,  and  there  are  four  principles  to  be  borne 

in  mind  in  the  erection 
— light,  warmth,  ven- 
tilation and  cleanli- 
ness— and  in  order  to 
illustrate  these  re- 
quisites the  more  fully, 
it  is  proposed  in  the 
present  article  to  give 
merely  the  plans  of 
the  hennery  on  the 
^  writer's  premises,  re- 
serving for  some 
future  time  the  most 
preferable         breeds, 


Fig.  1.— Poultry  House. 
mode  of  feeding,  rearing  of  young,  &c. 

Entire  originality  cannot  be  claimed  in  the  construction  of  the  house,  but 
the  plans  are  the  result  of  observation  and  ideas  suggested  in  your  paper  from 
time  to  time,  and  although  somewhat  resembling  the  external  appearance  of 

jj fig.  23,   page  74,  vol.  3  of  the 
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palm  of  the  model  poultry  house. 
A  spot  as  convenient  as  pos- 
sible to  my  dwelling  was  select- 
ed as  a  site  for  the  building,  for 
the  nearer  the  poultry  house  is 
to  the  habitation  of  man,  the 
fewer  will  be  the  attacks  of 
birds  of  prey  or  any  destructive 
Fig.  2— Ground  Flan.  animals.     The    foundation    was 

dug  in  a  side-hill,  with  the  north  and  west  walls  banked  up  to  within  two 
feet  of  the  eaves,  leaving  the  south  and  ea.st  fronts  entirely  open.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  break  the  cold  wintery  winds. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  36  feet  by  20  feet  inside,  the  walls  being  8  inches 

thick,  9  feet  high.     There  are  windows  in  each  gable  ;  also  three  windows  5 

^  feet  by  3  feet,  separated  by  brick  piers,  in  the  the  roosting  appartment ;  two 

\  windows  in  the  laying  room  and  also  the  door  in  the  south  front  is  half  sash, 
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aflPording  an  abnndance  of  light  and  air.  There  is  also  a  ventilator  in  the 
roof  over  the  roosting  apartment,  with  a  strap  so  arranged  that  by  means  of 
a  cord  and  pull y  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  There  are  two  doors, 
one  on  the  south,  opening  into  the  yard ;  the  other  on  the  east  side,  and  as 
an  entrance  into  the  building.  Three  openings  for  the  fowls — two  into  the 
roosting  room,  and  one  opening  into  the  laying  room,  complete  the  exterior 
of  the  building. 

There  is  a  cistern  5  feet  square  on  the  north  side,  that  discharges  itself  by 
means  of  a  faucet  in  the  building,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  a 
pump. 

The  interior  Avill  be  more  readily  understood  by  a  glance  at  the  ground  plan. 

A.,  passage  way  ;  B.,  room  for  preparing  warm  food  in  the  winter ;  C, 
nest  room  ;  D.,  roosting  room,  with  the  usual  ladder-like  perches  ;  E.,  doors ; 
F.,  cistern  faucet;  G.,  chimney,  into  which  is  inserted  the  pipe  of  a  small 
farmers'  boiler,  holding  about  15  gallons;  H.,  shelves  for  nest  boxes;  W., 
windows. 

The  walls  inside  are  plastered  and  finished  with  lime  and  white  sand,  thus 
adding  to  the  warmth  of  the  building,  and  presenting  a  smooth  surface  for 
whitewashing. 

The  floor  was  first  paved  with  brickbats,  and  grouted,  and  then  floated  off 
with  a  thick  coat  of  cement,  rendering  it  entirely  rat-proof,  and  easy  to  re- 
move the  droppings.  The  floor  above  extends  over  the  rooms  C.  and  B.,  and 
is  about  20  feet  square,  and  is  used  for  feed  bins,  (of  which  there  are  three,) 
and  for  storing  coops,  nest-boxes,  &c.,  when  not  in  use.  The  loft  is  gained 
by  means  of  a  ladder  through  a  trap-door  over  the  room  B.,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  a  stairway ;  the  ladder  when  in  disuse  may  be  hung  on 
hooks  screwed  into  the  partition. 

The  grain  is  hauled  up  by  means  of  a  tackle,  and  discharged  below  through 
shoots  as  required. 

The  partitions  between  the  different  apartments  are  made  of  slats,  1  inch 
thick,  2^  inches  wide,  and  set  3  inches  apart.  This  arrangement  allows  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  also  the  heat  from  the  sCove  in  winter,  to  equalize  the 
temperature. 

The  last,  though  not  the  least  requisite,  is  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
nest-boxes.  Upon  this  part  of  the  establishment  I  have  paid  more  attention 
than  to  any  other,  and  after  trials  of  many  of  the  plans  advocated  have  adopt- 
ed the  present  one.  There  are  two  shelves  running  each  side  of  the  room, 
the  first  about  12  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the  other  about  18  inches  above 
it ;  the  shelves  rest  upon  brackets  which  project  about  5  inches  beyond  the 
shelves,  upon  which  is  fastened  a  bar  for  the  hens  to  hop  up  on  before  going 
into  the  nests.  \ 

The  boxes  are  made  of  siding  16  inches  by  14  inches,  planed  inside  and  A 
out,  without  any  bottom,  the  shelf  forming  a  bottom,  thus  rendering  it  easy  ^ 
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to  cleanse  after  three  weeks'  occupation.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  security 
to  the  nests,  I  have  nailed  laths  between  the  shelves  and  fastened  small  hem- 
lock branches  between  them. 

There  is  a  yard  attached  to  the  building,  36  by  80  feet,  boarded  close  from 
the  ground  about  3  feet,  in  order  to  keep  off  cold  winds.  There  is  also  in  it 
a  shed  about  To  feet  long,  and  6  feet  in  height,  under  which  the  fowls  con- 
gregate in  stormy  weather. 


TRXJJE'S   FOT^TO   I'LA.ISTTER. 


S.  E.  Todd,  who  has  superintended  the  trial  of  a  working  model  of  this 
machine,  gives  the  following  account  of  its  working  : 

It  performs  the  labor  of  making  its  own  mark  or  furrow  for  receiving  the 
potatoes  ;  cutting  them  ;  dropping  them  ;  covering  them,  and  rolling  them, 
all  at  one  operation,  in  an  excellent  and  farmer-like  manner. 


The  accompanying  illustration  will  furnish  a  correct  idea  of  this  implement. 
One  horse  will  work  it  with  great  ease.  Two  drive  wheels  in  front  support 
the  machine  and  work  the  cutting  and  dropping  apparatus,  and  cause  the  im- 
plement to  run  very  steadily.  Any  boy  who  is  strong  enough  to  handle  a 
cultivator,  can  work  this  implement  without  any  difficulty. 

The  potatoes  are  put  into  the  hopper,  and  enough  for  a  hill  is  cut  and 
dropped  with  great  accuracy,  and  covered  as  well  as  the  labor  could  be  done 
by  hand,  and  as  fast  as  a  hoi-se  can  walk. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  the  machine  is  neatly  and  substantially  made, 
and  must  prove  a  great  labor-saving  implement  in  those  localities  where  large 
crops  of  potatoes  are  raised  either  for  market  or  for  home  consumption. 
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Fig.  1. 


Former  numbers  of  the  Register  have  given  full  directions  for  erecting 
lightning  rods.  But  frequent  inquiry  is  made  for  particular  dii'ections  how 
to  fasten  them  to  the  building. 

Wooden  supports  are  far  better  than  anything  else,  for  several  reasons. 
They  are  cheaper,  more  easily  secured,  will  not  direct  the 
fluid  into  the  building,  as  iron,  and  may  be  made  longer,  so 
as  to  keep  the  rod  farther  from  the  building.  The  upper 
snpport  on  a  chimney  may  be  a  light,  square  wooden  frame, 
a,  fig.  1,  nailed  together,  and  accurately  fitting  the  chimney 
outside,  one  of  the  rods  forming  the  frame  projecting  a  foot, 
through  which  a  hole  is  bored  to  receive  the  rod.  A  car- 
penter will  make  such  a  frame  in  half  an  hour.  At  the 
a  foot  of  the  chimney  a  piece  of  plank,  with  a  hole  through 
the  upper  edge,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  is  nailed  on  the  roof, 
so  as  to  keep  the  rod  about  s*x  inches  from  it.  One  or 
more  like  this  may  be  placed  between  the 
chimney  and  theeaves,to  keep  the  rod  above 
the  roof.  At  the  eaves  a  very  simple  fiistening'  r 
is  made,  consisting  merely  of  a  piece  of  Fio-  2. 
board  with  a  hole  through  the  outer  end,  nailed  on  the  roof,  or  still  better 
beneath  the  eaves,  and  projecting  a  few  inches.  Should  any  support  at  the 
side  of  the  building  be  required,  it  may  be  made  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 

Any  blacksmith  can  make  the  rod,  by  simply  welding  rods 

together,  when  it  may  be  easily  dragged  home  behind  a  wagon; 

and  a  carpenter,  or  even  any  common  farmer  of  ordinary  in- 

^       Fig.  3.       genuity,  will  make  the  supports.     If  the  upper  end  has  several 

points,  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  should  be  first  passed  through  the  supports 

before  they  are  fastened  to  the  building. 

Copper  is  a  better  conductor  than  iron,  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  its  in- 
creased cost — iron  is  best  and  stiffest  on  the  whole,  except  beneath  the  earth, 
where  copper  is  better  by  not  corroding  away.  Several  points,  by  dividing 
the  discharge,  should  there  ever  be  any,  would  be  less  liable  to  melt,  as  has 
sometimes  happened  with  a  single  point.  Iron  points,  ground  sharp  like  a 
needle,  and  polished,  will  remain  sharp  for  ages,  for  no  water  to  corrode  can 
remain  upon  them.     Or  they  may  be  tipjjcd  with  copper. 

A  common  cause  of  failure  is  the  shallow  depth  of  the  rod  at  bottom.  It 
should  never  be  less  than  5  or  6  feet  into  the  earth,  juid  should  have  a  bushel 
of  charcoal  there  to  dissipate  the  fluid. 
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The  rapid  and  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  original  forests  of  the 
several  States,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  timber,  indicate  the  im- 
portance to  every  considerable  land-owner,  of  allotting  a  portion  of  his  farm 
to  the  growth  of  new  timber.     The  following  rules  should  be  observed : 

1.  Where  old  woods  are  cut  down  the  new  growth  will  spring  up  the  best 
by  making  a  thorough  clearing  as  far  as  any  of  the  trees  are  cut. 

2.  The  young  and  dense  groAvth  which  now  springs  up  will  afford  much 
more  and  better  timber  by  being  properly  thinned  out  and  trimmed  every  few 
years — the  part  thus  cut  out  proving  a  valuable  crop  each  time. 

3.  Different  rules  have  been  given  as  to  the  distances  of  thinning  ;  but  the 
more  common  opinion  is  that  young  trees  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
nearer  together  than  one-third  of  their  height.  The  thriftiest  and  straightest 
trees  should  always  be  left,  and  the  distances  asunder  be  nearly  uniform.  The 
superiority  of  timber-land  thus  treated,  both  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
timber,  over  such  as  is  entirely  neglected,  would  be  surprising  to  any  who 
had  never  before  witnessed  it. 

4.  The  most  profitable  period  or  age  for  cutting,  as  indicated  by  ample  ex- 
perience, is  about  twenty  years;  a  less  average  yearly  return  will  be  obtained 
if  shorter  or  longer  periods  are  selected.  Well  managed  timber  land  on 
medium  soils  will  produce  at  this  age  about  20  cords  per  acre,  or  one  cord 
per  acre  annually.  A  farmer  therefore  may  obtain  a  supply  of  fuel  equal  to 
20  cords  yearly  from  20  acres  of  woodland ;  or  an  equal  amount  of  more 
valuable  timber. 

5.  A  larger  amount  and  more  valuable  returns  might  be  obtained  from  land 
specially  planted  in  the  first  instance  with  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  trees. 
They  might  be  planted  in  the  first  place  on  cultivated  soil,  in  alternating  or 
occasional  rows  with  corn,  or  other  drilled  crops.  The  cultivation  given 
would  cause  a  rapid  growth  while  the  trees  are  young ;  the  thinning  might  be 
more  systematically  and  perfectly  performed  ;  wagons  could  pass  with  perfect 
facility  for  drawing  off  the  timber  between  the  straight  rows  ;  and  the  rows, 
when  once  established,  would  remain  perpetually,  the  trees  sprouting  up  from 
the  stumps  at  each  cutting. 


Harvesting  Roots. — In  harvesting  Turnips,  Carrots,  &c.,  a  great  deal  of 
time  may  be  saved  by  cutting  off  the  tops  before  they  are  removed  from  the 
soil,  by  means  of  a  small,  light  hoe,  ground  as  sharp  as  a  knife.  Turnips  are 
most  quickly  removed  by  a  two-pronged  tool  in  form  of  a  hoe,  placed  under 
them.  If  Carrots  have  been  planted  in  straight  drills,  plowing  a  deep,  even 
furrow  close  to  and  away  from  the  row,  will  facilitate  the  work. 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  material  forming  the  bottom  of  drains,  requiring 
different  treatment  in  selecting  and  laying  the  tile.  The  first,  where  the  bot- 
tom is  slaty  or  smooth  rock,  the  horse-shoe  tile,  without  any  shoe,  may  be 
used  freely  and  safely,  as  it  can  never  sink  or  become  choked.  In  hardpan 
or  compact  earth  the  horse-shoe  may  settle  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  hence 
is  objectionable.  The  bottom  of  such  drains  should  be  cut  and  smoothed  off 
Avith  a  round  scoop,  so  as  nearly  to  fit  the  tubular  tile  to  be  laid  in  it.  If  the 
soil  is  quite  hard,  and  rather  clayey,  a  little  straw  is  all  the  covering  that  ig 
necessary  before  throwing  in  the  earth.  If  softer  and  more  sandy,  a  small 
flat  stone, or  two  inclined  flat  stones,  should  be  laid  on  each  joint.  These  will 
not  only  serve  as  a  covering,  but  will  tend  to  prevent  the  pieces  from  settling 
out  of  line.  Broken  fragments  of  larger  tile,  by  fitting  more  accurately,  are 
better  than  flat  stones.  If  the  soil  be  quite  sandy,  and  especially  of  the  nature 
of  quicksand,  it  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  short  tubular  col- 
lars, into  which  the  two  joining  ends  of  the  pipe  tile  may  be  thrust.  These 
collars  will  not  only  serve  as  a  cover,  but  form  a  perfect  security  against  any 
displacement  by  settling. 
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-TYING-   IVEJ^TERIALS   inOR   F^RMIERS. 


There  are  two  materials  used  for  the  various  purposes  of  binding  and  tying 
which  every  farmer  should  be  supplied  with.  One  of  these  used  for  gardening 
purposes,  tying  up  trees  and  plants,  ligatures  for  budding,  &c.,  is  the  prepared 
basswood  bark.  This  is  very  easily  manufactured,  and  may  be  procured  in 
abundance  wherever  basswood  is  used  for  timber  or  saw  logs.  Remove  the 
bark  when  it  will  peel  freely,  and  place  it  under  w^ater  immediately,  before  it 
dries  any  whatever.  A  moderately  running  stream  is  best,  as  it  carries  off 
the  foul  odor  otherwise  arising.  It  is  best  to  place  it  in  masses  or  beds,  and 
sink  it  by  means  of  stones.  In  ten  days  or  so  the  inner  or  smooth  bark  will  peel  off 
handsomely  in  stout  ribbons,  and  should  be  hung  up  to  dry.  The  remaining  bark 
may  be  sunk  again,  and  in  a  fortnight  will  afford  another  and  coarser  peeling. 

The  other  material,  valuable  for  binding  cornstalks,  corn  shocks,  thrashed 
straw,  and  other  purposes  where  strength  is  needed,  is  the  ozier,  such  as  nurser}'- 
men  employ  for  packing  trees.  There  are  different  oziers,  some  too  brittle  for 
this  purpose — the  stronger  sort,  Salix  purpurea,  is  nearly  as  stout  and  flexible 
as  hemp  cords,  and  as  much  will  grow  on  a  square  rod  for  binding  purposes  as 
may  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  rye  straw.  It  should  be  cut  down  every 
spring  to  the  ground,  and  the  young  shoots  which  numerously  spring  up  con- 
stitute the  tying  material. 
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.A^LFHABEXICAJL.    LIST    OF   ADVERTISERS. 

ADAIR,  WM., Grapevines,  &c., Detroit,  Mich. 

BAILEY,  J.  W., Adirondac  Grapevines, Plattsburgli.  N.  Y. 

BEEBE,  WM., Improved  Stock, Northport.  N.  Y. 

BEST,  JOHN, Grapevines,  &c., IJtica,  N.  Y. 

BLISS,  B.   K., Bulbs  and  Flower  Seeds. .. .  Springfield  Mass. 

do.        do Farm  and  Veofetable Seeds,.  do.  do. 

BROWN,  GEO.  IL, Webb  South-Down? Washington  Hollow,N.Y. 

CAMPBELL,  G.  W, Delaware  Vines, Delaware,  Ohio. 

CHENERY,  W.  W., Blood  Stock, Belmont,  Mass. 

CONGER,  A.  B., Cattle,  Horses,  &c Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

DEY.  J.  R., Poudrette  and  Tafeu, New- York  City. 

EDNEY,  J.  M., American  Pump, do.  do. 

ELLWANGER  &  BAHRY, .  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EV^\NS  &  CO..  E.  J., Central  Nurseries York.  Penn. 

FOWLER  &  WELLS, Phrenological  Journal New- York  City. 

FROST  &  CO., Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GILMAN,  A., Glynllyn  Herds, Lee,  Mass. 

HARDER,  R,  &  M., Threshing  Machinery, Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 

HICKOK.  W.  O,, Cider  Mills Harrisburgh,  Penu, 

KELLY,  WM Improved  Short-Horns,  ....  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

LANGSTROTH  &  SON,  L.L.  Italian  Bee.s, Oxford,  Ohio. 

LEVIN,  J.  F Sheep  Wash  Tobacco, Boston,  Mass. 

McCAMMON,  W., Piano  Fortes Albany,  N.  Y. 

MOORE,  D.  D.  T., Practical  Shepherd Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MOULSON,  S., Old  Rochester  Nurseries,  . .        do.  do. 

OTT,  S., Organ.s  and  Pianos New- York  City. 

PARRY,  WM.,    Pomona  Garden^ Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

PETERS,  H.  H. Thorough-Bred  Ayrshires, . ..  Southboro,  Mass. 

PETERS,  T.  C, Improved  Short-Horns,  ....  Darien,  N.  Y. 

PHCENIX,  F.  K., Blooniington  Nursery, Bloomiugton,  HI. 

PULLEN,  I., Hightstown  Nursery, Hightstown,  N.  J. 

QUINBY,  M Italian  Bees St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

SCHWILL  &  BRO.,  F.  A.,..  Agricultural  Warehouse,. ..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

THORNE,  S., Short-Homed  Cattle, Washingt'n  Hollow,N.Y. 

TRUE,  J.  L., Potato  Planter, Garland,  Me. 

VICK,  JAS., Seeds,  Bulbs,  &c., Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WHEELER,  MELICK&  CO.  Agricultural  Machines, Albany.  N.  Y. 

WHITE,  H.  G Improved  Stock, So.  Fraraingham,  Mass. 

WHITTEMORE,  F.  W.,  ...  Cure  for  Foot  Rot Chatham  4  Corners,  N.Y. 

WILCOX,  E.  N., Thorough-Bred  Horses,  ....  Detroit,  Mich. 
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con^sta-Intly  on-  iiAJsri> 

ALSO  "  MYSTERIES  OF  EEE-KEEPING  EXPLAINED." 

M.  ClUINBY,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 


SjkM:TJEL    IMtOUlL-SOIV,  Proprietor. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shnibs,  &c.,  in  great  variety.    E^^^green  and  Deci- 
duous Seedlings  in  large  quantities,  for  Nurserymen  and  other  extensive  planters. 
Catalogues  forwarded  on  application  to  the  office,  50  Front-St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BENJAMIN  K.  BLISS, 
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"WHOLESALE   AND  KETAIL  DEALER  IN 


iiJMllMililj'Mfi 

Gladiolus,  Eoses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Bedding,  Herbaceous 

"Would  invite  attention  to  his  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  including  all  the  newest  and  most  approved  varieties,  both  of  European  and 
home  production ;  among  which  he  can  strongly  recommend  the  following  choice 
assortments  of 

ZE^renoli  aiicl  Oen^iaia  Flo^v^eir  Seeds, 

saved  by  the  most  eminent  cultivators  of  Europe  ;  containing  only  the  most  beauti- 
ful varieties  in  packages  in  which  a*  enclosed  four,  sis,  eight,  ten,  twelve  or  more 
separate  papers,  each  containing  seeds  of  a  difierent  color  or  variety  of  the  same  plant. 

Frencli    and    GcrMian    Asters,    Sose    and    Camellia    Flowered 

JBalsams,  German  Ten-'Weeb,  Intermediate  and  ISroiuptou 

Stocks,    L.arl£spiir,  Alpine  Plants,  I>iantliu8,  Helicliry- 

sum   or  Everlasting   Flowers,   Hollyliocks,   Ipomea, 

Jacobea,  Lupins,  Marigold,    Marvel  of  Peru,  Ne- 

mopliila.     Ornamental     Grasses,     Ornamental 

Cironrds,  Portnlacea,  Petunias,  gcliizantlius. 

Scabious,    Tropajolum,    Wall    Flowers, 

Zinnia,    etc.,    etc.,    etc., 

Among  Florists'  Flowers,  the  quality  of  the  following  cannot  be  surpassed : 

Auricula,  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Coxcomb,  Carnation,  and 

Picotee  Pinks,  Fucltsias,  Geraniums, 

I>alilias,  Gladiolus,  Gloxinia, Ittimnlus, 

Englislft  Pansies,  New  Variegated  Pansles, 

Petunias,  Polyanthus,  Chinese  Primroses, 
Hunt'i^   Celebrated    Sweet   AVIlliams, 

Covent   Garden   Stocks,  etc.,  etc. 


-•-•-•- 


All  tlie  Seeds  najiieil  in  tlie  Caialoi>iic  will  be  sent  by  Mail,  postpaid,  to  any 
part  of  tlie  United  States  upon  receipt  of  tlie  price  affiled. 


. 


For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  love  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  but  who  re- 
side at  a  distance  from  where  they  can  be  procured,  he  has  selected  from  his  large  ^ 
assortment  of  ^See  next  page.]      (J 
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the  most  showy  varieties,  and  those  of  easy  culture,  and  put  them  up  in  assortments, 
which  will  be  s^ini  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  Union  at  the  following  prices : 

Assortment  No.  1 — Contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals $1 .00 

AssoRTitENT  No.  2 — Contains    twenty    choice    varieties    of  Biennials    and 

Perennials, 1 .00 

Assortment  No.  3 — Contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Perennials, 

embracing  many  of  the  new  and  choicest  in  cultivation,    1 .00 
Assortment  No.  4 — Contains  five  very  choice  varieties  selected  from  Pi-ize 

Flowers  of  English  Pansies,  German,  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks, 

Verbenas,  Truffaut's  French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks, 1 .00 

Any  one  remitting  $3  will  receive  the  four  assortments  postage  free. 
Assortment  No.  5 — Containsfifteenvery  select  varieties  of  Greenhouse  Seeds,    3.00 
Assortment  No.  6 — Contains  one  hundred  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials  and 

Perennials,  including  many  new  and  choice  varieties, 5.00 

Assortment  No.  7 — Contains   fifty   varieties   of  Annuals,    Biennials    and 

Perennials,...   2.50 

Assortment  No.  8 — Contains  twenty  varieties  of  hardy  Annuals,  Biennials, 

and  Perennials,  for  sowing  in  the  Autumn, 1 .00 

WETABLE  SEEDS  FOR  THE  FARM  M  GARDEN. 

A  large  and  well  selected  assortment,  comprising  all  of  the  most  desirable  varie- 
ties in  cultivation — to  which  the  attention  of  Karmers,  Market  Gardeners,  and  all 
others  who  love  good  vegetables,  is  particularly  invited.  The  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand from  every  section  of  the  countrj',  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  superior 
excellence.  To  enable  those  at  a  distance  to  give  them  a  trial,  he  has  prepared  the 
following  collections  for  mailing,  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  Union 
upon  receipt  of  the  price  affixed : 

.  12  select  varieties, $1 .00 

25      do.  do 2.00 

45      do.  do 3.00 

To  those  who  wish  for  larger  quantities  he  would  recommend  his  $5,  $10,  $15  and 
$20  collections,  suitable  for  large pr  small  gardens,  which  may  be  safely  forwarded 
by  express  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Q_9_^0 

The  Following  Catalogues  are  Published  during  the  Year. 

No.    1 — SEED    CATALOGUE, 

Published  the  first  of  February— A  Descriptive  List  of  Floaver,  Vegetable  and 
Agricultural  Seeds.  Also  of  Small  Fruits,  viz.:  Grapes,  Strawberries^  Rasp- 
berries^ Currants,  Blackberries,  &c. 

No.  2 — GENERAL  PLANT  CATALOGUE, 

Published  April  1st— containing  a  Descriptive  List  of  choice  Dahlias,  Gladiolus, 
Hollyhocks;  English,  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks;  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Gera- 
niums, and  many  other  Bedding  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

No.  3 — BULB   CATALOGUE, 

Published  September  1st— containing  a  choice  collection  of  Double  and  Single  Hya- 
cinths, arranged  in  their  several  colors  ;  Tulips  in  many  varieties,  both  Double  and 
Single ;  Polyanthus  Narcii-sus,  Crown  Imperials,  Jonquils,  Snow  Drops,  Lilies,  &c. 

Plants  and  Seeds  Carefully  Packed  for  all  Climates. 

BKNJAiniN  K.  BL.ISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

6* 
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ELLWAISTQER  &  BAKRY, 

MOUNT  HOPE  NUESEEIES, 

Respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  large  stock  of  Nursery  Articles,  of  every  de- 
scription, now  on  their  grounds,  and  offered  for  sale.  The  following  may  be  enu- 
merated as  a  few  of  the  more  important . 

Sitaiidard  Fruit  Trees  for  Orchards. 

l>\varf  Fruit  Trees  for  Gardens. 

Dwarf  Maiden  Trees  for  Potting. 

Small  Fruits,  including  the  Newest  and  Finest  "Varieties  of  Gooseberries, 
Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  &c. 

Hardy  Grapes  for  out  door  culture.  Over  70  varieties,  including  a  large  stock 
of  strong  plants  of  Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Rebecca,  Rogers'  Hybrids,  and 
others  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Foreign  Grapes  for  Vineries,  60  varieties,  strong  well-grown  plants  ii»  pots, 
of  all  the  popular  old  sorts,  and  new  ones  of  merit,  such  as  Bowood  Mucat,  Golden 
Hamburg,  Muscat  Hamburg,  Backland's  Sweet  Water,  Lady  Downs,  &c.  &c. 

Figs,  Oranges  and  liemons,  fruiting  plants. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees— Upwards  300  species  and  varieties. 

"Weeping  or  Drooping  Trees — 25  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties. 

Trees  Ti'ith  Remarkable  &  Ornamental  Foliage— 50  distinct  sorts. 

Rare  and  Beautiful  Lia^vn  Trees, 

Hardy  Evergreen  Trees,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  of  beautiful  form,  fre- 
quently transplanted,  and  sure  to  move  safely. 

New  and  Rare  Evergreens  from  California,  &c. 

Flowering  Slirubs— A  great  collection  of  over  300  different  species  and 
varieties  of  the  most  ornamental — large  plants.     • 

Roses — The  largest  stock  in  America,  comprising  over  600  of  the  most  beautiful 
sorts  of  all  classes. 

Paeonies — Chinese  Herbaceous — 40  of  the  finest  sorts. 

Supberb  Double  Dalilias— 100  select  sorts. 

Phloxes  and  Clirysantliemums— The  finest  new  and  old  sorts. 

Green  House  and  Redding-out  Plants  in  great  variety. 

The  entire  stock  is  healthy,  vigorous,  and  well  grown  in  all  respects.  The  cor- 
rectness of  everything  may  be  relied  upon,  and  the  terms  of  sale  will  be  liberal. 

J^°  Parties  who  wish  to  purchase  should  communicate  with  us  by  mail,  or  per- 
sonally inspect  our  stock  on  the  ground. 

C^ft.T.A.0  OXJES- 

The  following  Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  applicants,  pre-paid,  upon  the  receipt 
of  postage  stamps,  as  follows  ; 

For  Nos.  1  and  2,  ten  cents  each.  For  No.  3,  five  cents,  and  for  No.  4,  three  cents. 
IVo.    1— A  DESCRIPTIVE    AND    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE  OF  FRUIT 

TREES. 
No.  2— A  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES. 
No.  3— A  CATALOGUE  OF  GREEN  HOUSE  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
No.  4— A  "WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  OR  TRADE  LIST  /« 

January,  1865.  / 
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MAXATAWNA, 

ROGER'S  HYBRIDS,  No.  1, 

3.  15,  19  and  33. 
GRIZZLY  FKONTIGNAN, 
CONCORD, 
HARTFORD  PROLIFIC, 

IS  how 


NORTHERN  MUSCADINE, 

CUYAHOGA, 

lON'A, 

ONTARIO, 

SHERMAN, 

YEDDO. 


»-•'• 

1  year  So.  1,  very  strong,  $3  ;  No.  2,  strong,  $3—2  year  No.  1, 
very  strong,  85  :  No.  2,  strong,  $4. 
•  •  > 

All  cut  back  from  3  to  5  eyes.  No  inferior  vines  Avill  be  gent  out  by  me.  Parchasers 
can  rely  on  the  quality  of  my  vines  being  unsurpassed.  Will  be  forwarded  in  sealed 
boxes  by  exj)res9,  without  charjje  for  the  boxes.  Small  orders  will  be  securely  pack- 
ed and  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  when  so  ordered. 

The  two  great  Grape  Exhibitions  held  last  autumn  in  New- York  and  Cleveland, 
awarded  to  the  Adirondac  the  Prize  for  the 

"Best  Native  drape  of  any  Kind,  Quality  to  Eile." 

The  discovery  and  introduction  of  the  Adirondac  is  an  event  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  grape  growers,  and  the  greatest  advance  yet  made  in  native  grapes.  Its 
I)eculiarities  are 

Large  clusters  and  berries,  tender  and  thin  skin,  melting  without  any  perceptible 
pulp,  and  of  the  most  delicious  and  delicate  flavor,  reminding  one  of  that  splendid 
hot-house  grape,  the  "Black  Hamburg."  Also  FIRST  CLASS  VINES  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  at  the  lowest  rates,  viz.: 

ALLEN'S  HYBRID, 

DELAWARE, 

ISRAELL4, 

REBECCA, 

TO  KALON, 

CREVELING, 

DIANA, 

Extract  0/ Letter  from  Geo.  H.  Martin,  E<tg.,  Norwich.  Conn.,  Aug.  31,  1864— "My 
Adirondac  IS  fruiting  this  season  finelj',  considering  how  much  lam  doin;^  with  it  in 
the  way  of  getting  layers.  There  are  16  or  18  bunches  on  the  vine,  some  ot  them  very 
good  size ;  they  began  to  color  the  1  st  of  August,  and  are  now  quite  sweet ;  they  are 
earlier  than  any  grape  I  have,  although  I  have  the  Hartford,  Crcveling,  Rogers'  No.  3, 
Delaware,  and  many  other  varieties  I  might  mention,  and  for  my  choice,  considering 
all  things,  pulp,  flavor,  earliness,  and  size  of  bunch  and  berry,  I  place  it  without  a  rival. 
*    *    *    I  think  more  of  them  than  ever." 

Extract  of  Letter  from  Edward  D.  Pearce,  Esq.,  Providence,  R.  L,  Aug.  25, 1864.— 
"Foliage  good,  and  not  attacked  by  mildew,  or  any  other  disease.  *  *  Is  well 
colored  now,  and  will  be  in  eating  in  advance  of  any  other  grape  with  me.  *  *  J 
am  so  well  satisfied  with  its  whole  character,  that  if  the  flavor  is  good,  I  shall  pro- 
pagate it  for  my  own  grounds." 

Extract  of  Letter  from  lion.  A.  A.  Nicholson,  Brandon,  Vt.,  Aug.  24,  1864.— 
"They  stand  side  by  side  with  the  Delaware,  and  have  received  the  same  culture. 
The  Adirondac  is  ripening  its  fruit  beautifully,  the  clusters  being  already  of  dark, 
purple  hue,  while  the  Delaware  has  as  yet  scarcely  taken  the  faintest  shade  of  its 
peculiar  amber." 

Extract  of  Letter  from  0.  P.  Layard,  E^q.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Aug.  20, 1864.— "Wc 
have  had  a  scorching  summer,  with  severe  drouth.  Several  of  my  newly  planted 
vines,  including  the  Cuyahoga,  Diana,  Allen's  Hybrid,  and  even  the  Delaware,  have 
sufl'ered  somewhat  from  sunscald,  but  my  Adirondacs  are  growing  in  perfect  health, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  leaf.  *  *  This  place  is  latitude  40'.  *  *  You 
know  I  expressed  a  wish  to  see  how  your  northern  vine  Avould  stand  a  more  southern 
sun.    So  far  it  promises  all  that  could  be  desired." 

Extract  of  letter  from  Hon.  John  King,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Jan.  14,  1863.— "  To-day 
I  examined  the  small  bottle  of  wine  which  I  made  from  the  grapes  you  forwarded 
to  me.  and  must  pronounce  it  good,  equal  to  the  Catawba  wine  made  at  the  same 
time.  The  color  is  beautiful.  I  think  the  Adirokdac  cannot  have  a  competitor 
from  the  lisi  for  sale  at  the  present  time." 

A  liberal  discount  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  to  whom  Trade  Circulars  will 
be  sent  on  application.    Aduress 

JOHN  ^V.  BAILKY,  Plattsburgli,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Parties  who  desire  to  purchase  FIRST  QUALITY 

STANDAnO  OR  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES, 

SQUALL  FRUITS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  PLANTS,  &c.,  &c.,  in 
LARGE  or  SMALL  quantities,  are  solicited  to  inform  themselves  of  our  Stock  and 
Prices. 

Oar  Nursery  contains  nearly  Four  Hundred  Acres,  which  enables  us  to 
fill  orders,  even  of  the  most  extensive  character,  while  pixrticular  attention  is  given  to 
orders  amounting  to  small  sums.  Our  stock  will  be  supplied  at  the  most/atwaWe 
rales.  The  following  CATALOGUES,  with  prices,  are  furnished  on  application  upon 
the  receipt  of  five  cents  for  each : 

No.  1  and  2— Descriptive  Priced  Retail  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Plants,  &c. 

No.  3 — Retail  Catalogue  of  Green-House  Plants,  Bulbs,  Dahlias,  Bedding  Out 
Plants,  &c. 

No.  4 — Wholesale  Priced  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  for  Nursery- 
men, Dealers,  and  others  who  may  wish  to  buy  in  large  quantities,  published  for  the 
Spring  and  Autumn  of  each  year.    Address 

FROST  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

c  h:  O  I  O  E 

Fratt  aM  Q)rai®©ital  Tffi@i. 


•  o  • 


EDWARD  J.  ETAIVS  &  CO. 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  AMATEURS  and  PLANTERS  to  their  exten- 
sive stock  of 

grown  with  especial  reference  to  the  demand  from  parties  purchasing  for  theik  own 
planting,  embracing  a 

LARGE  AND  CHOICE  ASSOETMENT  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  both  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Deciduous  Trees,  for  Lawn  and  Street  Planting. 

Evergrecn.s,  of  choicest  kinds. 

Hardy  Flowering  Slirul>s  and  Vines. 

Grapes,  of  choice  varieties. 

Small  Fruits,  of  the  leading  kinds. 

Roses,  Bedding  Plants,  Ace. 

Parties  contemplating  planting  Frnit  Trees  largely,  or  desiring  choice,  well-grown 
Ornamental  Trees,  for  Cemeteries,  Street  Planting,  or  the  improvement  of  Private 
Grounds,  are  invited  to  examine  our  stock. 

£I>\VARI>  J.  EVANS  &  €0., 

Central  Nurseries,  York,  Pa. 


fi 


Eight  Miles  East  of  Pliiladelphia,  Two  Miles  from  Riverton  Station, 
•-•-• 

Ten  Acres  of  Strawberries.— FRENCH,  the  most  valuable  early  variety; 
lauts  vigorous  and  hardy ;  fruit  large,  productive,  finest  quality  ai:d  appearauce. 
lUSSELL'S  PROLIFIC,  very  large,  productive  aud  excellent.     Cutter,  Downer, 
Fillmore,  Lady  Finger,  aud  others." 

Ten  Acres  of  iSlaelcberrles.— Dorchester  and  New  Rochelle. 

Five  Acres  Ra.sp berries. — The  PHILADELPHIA  is  the  best,  most  certain 
and  productive  Raspberry  here.  Large,  red.  luscious  berry,  having  been  thorough- 
ly tested  for  the  last  ten  j-ears  by  side  of  all  the  loading  kinds,  both  native  and 
foreign,  and  proven  to  be  so  far  superior  to  them — its  character  is  now  well  establish- 
ed as  the  BEST  HARDY  RASPBERRY  IN  CULTIVATION.  It  has  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  220  bushels  per  acre — will  grow  well  on  almost  any  laud  with  ordinary 
treatment,  without  protection  from  sun  or  frost. 

Our  Strawberries  and  Blackberries  yielded  in  18G4  over  1,.530  bushels  of  fruit. 

IW^  Send  for  Catalogues  gratis. 

^vrLIjlAM  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


umimt 

Bioomington^  McLean  County,  111. 

ESTABLISHED     IN    1852. 


•  •  • 


6S 


Ornamenli 


AND    NURSERY   STOCK. 


•  ■ 


A  very  general  and  reliable  assortment,  particularly  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Grape6,"Small  Fruits,  Stocks,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  Roses,  Bulbs  and  Ornameu- 
tals,  especially  adapted  to  the  West.    10,000  square  feet  of  glass  used. 

Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  two  red  stamps.    TERMS  CASH. 

F.  K.  PHCENIX,  Bloomington,  HI. 

GEAPEVINES !    GEAPEVINES ! ! 


TWO  HUIBllB  THOniMB 

GRAPEVINES, 

Native  and  Foreign,  comprising  all  the  new  aud  leading— also  all  the  old  and  wcU 
proved  varieties  worthy  of  cultivation,  grown  in  open  air,  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
well  adapted  to  either  garden  or  vineyard  culture.  Also  a  gooa  stock  of  the 
CHOICEST  VARIETIES  of  Currants,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries,  Myatt's  Lin- 
nieus  Rhubarb  and  Giant  Asparagus.    Also 

J^     Fine    Oollection    of    Ptoses, 

the  choicest  varieties.  Flowering  and  other  Shrubs,  Scotch  Elms,  Willows,  «S:c.,  for 

A  sale  at  the  Utica  Union  Nukseries,  at  prices  as  low  as  those  of  any  other  reliable 
establishmem;.    TEEMS  CASH.    Send  for  Wholesale  Price  List. 
Ij  JOHN  BKST,  Agent,  Xltica,  N.  Y. 


-=^=>@ 


Concord,  a  very  large  stock  of  strong  plants.  Adiroudac,  lona,  Is- 
raella,  Creveling,  Roger's  Hybrids  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  9,  13,  15, 
19  and  33,  Dela^^are,  Diana,  Hartford  Prolific,  Rebecca,  Union 
Village,  Liogan,  Cnyalioga,  To-Kalon,  Taylor,  Anna,  Isabella, 


CataihVba,  and  others. 


Best  Foreign  Varieties  for  Cultivation  under  Glass,  Strong  Plants  in  Pots. 


♦  ♦  • 


Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Quinces,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  (Cher- 
ry and  Versaillaise  by  the  1,000,)  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  &c. 


■♦  •  •' 


Hardy  lYergreea   aad  Be(sMui@ms  Trees. 

Norway,  Black,  White  and  Hemlock  Spruce  ;  Scotch,  Austrian  and  White  Pines ; 
Balsam  Fir,  European  Silver  Fir,  Junipers,  Yews,  Savin,  &c..  Horse  Chestnuts, 
Mountain  Ash,  Lindens,  Elms,  Maples,  Weeping  Ash,  Taxodium,  &c. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 
Peonias,  Dalilias,  Lilies,  Oladiolus,  and  other  Bulbs. 
Oreen-House  and  Bedding  Plants,  a  large  assortment. 

^VlTaJLiTJ^Jvl   ^^X)A.IR,  IDetroit,  M:icli. 


Tm\ 


POT^T©    PLAINlTiB. 


•  •  ♦■ 


This  machine  will  make  the  Furrow,  Cut,  Drop  and  Cover  the  Potatoes  at  one 
operation,  and  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  or  it  will  plant  them  Avhole  if  desired. 

It  has  gages  to  plant  in  hills,  or  drills,  any  number  of  pieces,  or  whole  potatoes  at 
a  time,  and  different  depths,  as  desired.  It  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  past  year  with  perfect  satisfaction.  It  was  awarded  last  fall,  at  the  New-Eng- 
land Fair,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  Premium  and  Medal,  and  Diplomas  at  the  Ver- 
mont State  and  Rutland  County  Fairs,  and  a  Premium  at  the  Penobscot  County 
(Me.)  Fair.    It  had  no  competition.     Send  for  a  Circular.    Address 

J.  L.  TRUE,  Inventor  and  Proprietor, 

Garland,  Maine. 

GATTtE.  HORSES,  SH££f  ANO  SWINE. 

9-0-« 

From  ray  herds  of  SHORT-IIORNS,  DEVONS  and  AYRSHIRES,  carefully  select- 
ed, and  Irom  recent  importations,  I  will  sell  some  fine  animals.  Also  THOROUGH- 
BRED and  TROTTING  HORSES,  of  choice  strains.  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  and 
ESSEX  and  SUFFOLK  SWINE,  &c. 

Waldberg,  near  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

N.  B. — Waldberg  is  3  miles  from  Haverstraw,  and  7  miles  from  Nyack,  acces- 
eible  by  morning  and  evening  boats  from  New- York  city,  at  foot  of  Jay  and  Har- 
rison Streets,  by  Ferry  Boats  from  Crugers  and  Tarrytown,  on  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road. It  is  7  miles  from  Blauveltville  and  Nanuet,  west  of  Sufferns,  on  New-York 
and  Erie  Railroad  Branch,  and  maybe  reached  by  Northern  Railroad  of  New-Jersey. 


iittk 


•  <  • 


SAMUEL    THORN  E, 

THORNDALE,  WASHINGTON  HOLLOW, 

DUCHESS    COUNTY,   N.   Y. 

. •-»-• 


Thorndale  is  14  miles  from  Poughkecpsie  Station,  on  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  and  8X  miles  from  Dover  Plains  on  the  Harlem  Railroad. 
^^"  The  Herd  is  at  all  times  subject  to  the  inspection  of  ^^sitors. 

H.  «.  WHITE,  South  FraMiingliaiii,  Mass. 

CO 
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CHESTEE    COUNTY    PIGS,  EBAHMA    FOWLS. 

Important  to  Owners  of  Sheep. 


»♦» 


Wtiitlemore's  Cure  for  Foot  Rot  in  Sheep 

Is  a  positive  and  speedv  cure  for  this  disease,  having  been  thoroughly  tested.  A 
single  case  has  not  come'to  our  notice  where  a  positive  cure  has  not  been  effected. 
Among  larae  numbers  of  certificates,  the  following  names  are  offered  as  a  guarantee : 
R.  A.  BuLLis,  Esq.,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y.:  Joseph  Smith,  Esq.,  Chatham  Four 
Corners  ;  T.  D.  Platt,  Esq.,  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

53f"  Try  a  bottle,  and  you  will  save  dollars  where  you  pay  cents  for  this  remedy. 
For  sale  lay  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  country. 

Farmers  and  others  having  large  flocks  of  sheep  can  be  supplied  with  cases  con- 
taining one  dozen  each,  at  50  per  dozen.  Sent  to  any  address  by  Express.  Collect 
on  delivery.     fW°  None  genuine  unless  bearing  fac  simile  signature. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  A 

F.  Ti".  AVHITTEinORE,  Sole  Proprietor  &  Manufaeturer,     Jj^ 

Cliatliaiii  Four  Corners,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  If.   () 

^3© 


Agricultufal  Warelioose  and  Seed  Siore, 


•■  a  » 


CONSTANTLY 
Timothy, 
Clover, 

Flax  Seed, 

Hemp  Seed, 
3Iustard, 


ON    HAND 
Blue  Grass, 
Red  Top, 
Orchard, 
Millet, 

Hungarian! 


ONION    SETS,    &c.,    IN    THEIE    SEASON. 

Address  IP.  ^.  SOHT^^ILL  &  BRO., 

No,  6-4  &  66  Sycamore-St.,  Ciuciniiati,  Oliio. 

mum  M  mmm  mm  %m} 

•-»-• 

We  are  prepared  to  fnruish  Italian  Queens  during  tlie  season  when  they  may  be 
safely  introduced,  extending  from  April  to  November,  guaranteeing  both  their  puri- 
ty and  safe  arrival  at  any  Express  Office  in  the  United  States  or  British  Provinces. 

To  prevent  too  close  breeding,  we  last  year  imported  Queens  from  the  Apiary  of 
the  celebrated  Dzierzon,  and  we  have  this  year  ordered  others  from  the  district  in 
Italy,  where  none  but  the  pure  race  can  be  found. 

For  information  regarding  the  superiority  of  these  bees,  prices,  full  directions  for 
introducing  the  Queens  to  colonics  of  common  bees,  &c., 

Send    ±or    a    Oix-enlai*    to 

L.  L.  LANGSTROTH   8c  SON, 

Oxford,  BvLtlei*  Co.,  Ohio. 


AND 


LIFE       ILLUSTRATED. 


S.  I^.  TTELL^,  Eaitoi-. 


CONTAINS 

Ktlinolog:y.— The  Natural  History  of 
Man  ;  nations  and  races  described.* 

Pliysiology.— Heart,  Lungs,  Stom- 
ach, Bones,  Muscles  and  Nelrvons  Sys- 
tem. 

Plireiiology. — Temperaments.  Intel- 
lectual, Social  and  Keligious  Nature. 


Pl»j'.siog;noiMy,  with  "Signs  of  Char- 
acter, and  how  to  Head  them."  Eyes, 
cars,  nose,  lips,  mouth,  head,  hair,  eye- 
brows, hands,  feet,  skin,  complexion. 

Psycliology,  the  "  Science  of  the 
Soul,"  Man's  relations  to  this  life,  and 
the  life  to  come. 


^< 


Published  Monthly,  in  Quarto   Form, 

at  $2.00  per  year.    Sample  numbers  by  first  post,  20  cents.    Address 

FOWIiKli  A-  AVEM,S,  389  Broadway,  IVew-York. 


Highfsfown  (N.  J.)  Nurseries. 


»  o  • 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand 


f 

OF   THE    BEST    MARKET    VARIETIES, 

Including  HALE'S  EARLY,  one  of  the  earliest.  Freestone  Peaches  known,  which 
will  be  rurnished  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  cut  back 
and  transplanted  lor  Orchard  House  culture.    Also  a  general  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grapevines,  Strawberries,  &c. 

|^°°  Send  for  a  Price  List.    Address 

ISAAC  PfJIiliEN,  Kiglitstown,  N.  J. 

S3^  ^I 


WILLIAM  KELLY,  EHINEBEOK,  W.  Y. 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE,  AT  MODERATE  PRICES, 

BULLS,  COWS  AND  CALVES, 

OF   EXCELLENT  QUALITY   AND  GOOD   PEDIGREES. 

THEY  CAN  BE  SEEN  AT  ELLERSLIE  FARM,  ONE  MILE  SOUTH  OE  EHINE- 
BECK  STATION.  HUDSON  EIVER  EATLROxiD. 


Frtffiittitt   Tir$$lia: 


The  Railway  Horse-Power 
which  has  repeatedly  taken 
the  First  Premium  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  Fair,  and  has 
never  failed  to  do  so  over  all 
its  competitors,  wherever 
exhibited  bv  us  in  competi- 
tion with  others,  running 
with  low  elevation  and  slow 
travel  of  team ! 


Combined  Tliresli- 


and  satisfy  yourself  before  purchasing.    Address 

R.  Sc  Tfl.  HAIU>Ii:k,  Cobleskillf  Sclioliarle  Co.,  N.  W 


^c:^— 


T.   C.   PETERS, 

Darien,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  T,, 

HAS  FOR  SALE,  AT  VERT  LOW  KATES, 

BULLS,  COWS  m  CALVES 

OF    GOOD    PEDIGREES, 
For  milking  properties  a  COMPAM- 
SON  IS  CHALLENGED 
With  any  otiier  Herd  of  Sliort- 
Horus  in  tlie  Union. 


I 


Henry  H.  Peters, 


IMPORTER  AND  BREEDER  OF 


Ttiofouglibrei]  Affshires, 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


Winthrop    W.    Chenery, 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FAIiM, 

BEiL.iS/a:orsrT,  iwa:A.ss., 

Ofljce  19G  8tate-St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

IMPORTER  AND  BREKDER  OF 

TnOPtOU(JH-BRED  AND  TROTTING 

H  OliSES, 

DUTCH    CATTLE,    TEXEL    SHEEP, 
ANGORA  (Shawl)  GOATS,  IMPI10\^D 
SWINE,  &c.,  &c. 
All  inquiries  promptly  answered. 


THE    GREAT 

AMtfltCAN  PUMP. 

Six  Years'  Success  in  all  Parts 


The  best  Pamp  for  Cisterns,  Wells, 
Tanks,  Machinery,  Fire.  Irrigation,  etc. 
Will  not  rust,  will  not  freeze,  throws 
seventy-five  feet  by  hose,  raises  from  all 
depths,  forces  to  all  distances — simple, 
strong,  durable,  cheap — a  regular  stream, 
ro  suction,  no  packing  ;  raises  from  five 
to  two  hundred  gallons  per  minute. 

Price  from  $20  to  $200.  Full  draw- 
ings and  prices  in  detail  sent  free. 

Address     JAS.  M.  EUNEY, 

474  Broadway,  Ne"%v-Yorlc, 

AKD 

Pan-Bred  Horses 

FOR   S^LE. 

¥i.   N.   WiWcox, 

WHITEWOOD, 
Detroit  Post  Office,  Mich. 


The  subscriber  will  occasionally  dispose 
of  a  few  choice  specimens  from  his  care- 
fully selected  and  xvell  bred  herds  of 

NORTH  MON  CATTLE 


AND 


r.^ 


A  FEW 

BKAHMA  POOTRA  FOWLS 

are  also  kept.    Address  v 

ARTHUR    OILMAN,        jl 
Olynllyn,  Lee,  iTIass.       (^ 


TE,XTE 


Delaware  Grapevines 


From  the  Original  Vine. 

BEST  QUALITY  OP  PLANTS, 
AT  LOW  PRICKS. 


Also  strong  vines  of  Allen's  White  Hy- 
brid, Adirondac,  Anna,  Creveling,  Con- 
cord, Clinton,  Cuyahoga,  Clara,  Cassady, 
Diana,  Golden  Clinton,  Hartford  Pro- 
lific, lona,  Israella,  Lydia,  Lincoln,  Le- 
noir, Logan,  Maxatawne3%  Ontario,"Iie- 
hecca,  Rogers'  new  Hybrids,  Taylor,  To- 
Kalon,  Union  Village,  Underbill's  Seed- 
ling, &c. 

Also  Downing's  Mulberry,  Currants, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  &c. 

^^  Send  stamp  for  DESCRIPTRIS 
PRICE  LIST  to 

GEORGE    W.    CAMPBELL, 

Delaware,  Ohio. 

"pULL-BLOOD 

Soii.t;li-I>OTVii- 


Sufiolk  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  few  pure 
blood  MERINO  RAMS,  yearlings  and 
two  years  old,  and  a  few  full  blood  ME- 
RINO BREEDING  EWES,  two  years 
old. 

PURE     SHROPSH I  RE 

And  SOUTH-DOWN  RAMS. 

Yearling  Short-Hom  Bulls, 

PURE    SUFFOLK   and    BERKSHIRE 
PIGS. 

Beacon  Farm,  Northport, 

Suflblk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP   WASH     X) 


^^m 


«ii£i> 
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J" -A-  <Si  TJ  E  S' 

PURE  EXTRACT  OF  TOBACCO 

Kills  Ticks  on  Sheep. 

Cures  Scab  on  Sheep. 

Kills  all  Vermin  ou  Animals  and  Birds. 

Cures  all  Skin  Diseases  on  Animals. 

Kills  Bugs  on  Roses,  Lice  ou  House 
Plants. 

Kills  Canker  Worm  on  Apple  Trees. 

Kills  all  Vermin  that  infest  Grape  and 
Cranberry  vines. 

One  Pound  of  this  Extract  will 
Make  12  Gallons  of  T^^asli. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  Wool  District. 

Agent  South-Down  Co., 
23  Central  Wliarf,  Boston. 

DUDLEY  &  STAFFORD,  Druirgi^ts, 

f)9  Beekman-St.,  New-York. 
R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Warehouse, 
189  &  191  Water-St.,  New- York. 

LODI 

Manufacturing  Coinpanf, 

100,000  BARRELS  OF 


100  TONS   OF 

BONE    TAFEU. 

For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Rates. 


Apply  to 
JAS.  R.  DEY,  Pres't.  &c., 
66  Courtland-St., 
New- York 


I    NEf -YOEK  STATE  A&RICETUm  WORKS. 

WHEELEE,  MELKK  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

PATENTEB8  AND  MANUTACTUKERS  OF 

RAILWAY 

AND 

LEVER 

HoFse  Powefs, 

COMBINED 

THBESHERS 


AND 


J 


WIM'OWERS 


Clover  Huliers, 

Feed  Ciitters,  Saw  Mills, 
Shingle  and  Heading  Ma- 
chines.Horse  Pitchforks, 
Horse  Rakes,  &c. 
(See  Cuts.) 

S  3S/!r  I  T  H  =*  s 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

AND 

HEAPING  MACniNE. 

For  Machines  addresa 

Wheeler,  lelick  k  Co. 

Albany,  N,  Y. 


For  State  or  County  Rights  address  B  F.  EATON,  Greenville,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
ryf^Wi    O^^W%     a  f\W^<^r    rf\mi       f^    Tins  fork  took 


THE  BEST 

Pafd  by  27'.  Palmer,  Sep.  30, 1862  and  March : 

For  Forks,  address  Wheeler,  Melick 
Manufacturers,  Albany,  JV. 

£'or  Town,  County  or  rutu^a.- 

State  Rights,  address 
Palmer  &  Wackerhagen, 
Greenville,  Oreene  Co., 

JV.  Y. 


the  first  prcminm 
at  the  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, 
Vermont,  Dela- 
ware and  Mary- 
land State  Fairs, 
1863 ;  also  at  the 
New  York  State 
Fair  in  1862 ;  also 
at  hundreds  of 
County  Fairs 
both  in  the  East 
and  West.  Cir- 
culars and  Price 
List  sent  free  on 
application. 


IMPORTER  AND  GROWER  OF 


PIOWER  AND  \WmU  SEEDS, 

FLCWEEIIfi  BULBS,  ^o. 


•  •  • 


Bulb  Catalogue  published  in  September,  and  Seed  Catalogue  in  Janu- 
ary of  each  year.  These  Catalogues  contain  full  descriptions  of  everything  desirable, 
and  are 

BEAUTIFULLLY      ILLUSTRATED. 

Sent    iFi-ee    of  Postag-e 

to  all  wko  apply,  enclosing  Ten  Cents.    Address 

JAIflES    VICK, 

KocUei^tev,  N.  ^, 

THE     O  H  ^  ]V1  JP  I  O  ]Sr. 


HICKOK'S   PATENT 

PORTABLE  KEYSTONE  CIDER  MD  WIE  MILL. 

10,000 

In  Use  and  Approved. 

This  admirable  machine  is 
now  ready  for  the  fruit  harvest 
of  1865.  It  is,  if  possible,  made 
better  than  ever  before. and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  farm- 
ers wanting  such  machines. 

It  has  no  superior  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  is  the  ouly  mill  that 
will  properly  grind  (jrapes.  P'or 
sale  by  all  respectable  Dealers. 

On  account  of  the  very  heavy 
excise  tax  on  spirits,  there  will 
be  a  large  demand  for  Cider, 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  the  most 
healthy  beverage  there  is,  es- 
pecially for  those  aftiicted  with 
liver  complaints,)  and  every  one 
having  apples  will  make  them 
up  iuto  good  cider,  if  they 
would  study  theil*  interei^ts.  1 
intend  to  have  good  Receipts 
FOR  Making  Cidek  jjriiiti'd  and 
distributed  among  dealers,  for 
the  use  of  those  purchasiug 
Mills. 

If  your  merchant  does  not  keep  them,  tell  him  to  send  for  one  for  you,  or  write  to 
the  manufacturer  yourself.     Address  the  Manufacturer, 

^V.  O.  HICKOK,  Eagle  ^Vorks,  Harri!i«1>urgla,  Pa. 


gc^- 


S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH'S 


SIBERIA  OTT,  Wholesale  Agent, 

74:8     Broad-way,     ISTe^v-York. 


THE  BEST  rffSTEUMENT  OP  THE  KIND  MADE, 

FAR  SUPERIOR  to  the  common  Organ,  Harmonium,  or  Melodeon,  and  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  all.    A  BEAUTIFUL  PARLOR  INSTRUMENT.    Also 

l!^EXjOIDE03SrS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Price  Circulars.    Liberal  terms  to  Dealers, 
with  exclusive  territory.    Address  all  orders 

SIBERIA  OTT,  748  Broadway,  New- York. 

THE  BOAIM,  mi  &  CO.  PIANO  FORTES. 

'IVliolcsale  Ag-eiicy  7418  Broadway,  NeT>"-York:, 


The  subscriber,  late  a  member  of  the  firm,  has  taken  the  Wholesale  Agency,  and 
is  prepared  to  furnish  these  superior  Pianos  at  the  very  lowest  prices  to  Dealers 
and  the  public.    Send  (or  Descriptive  Price  Circulars,  and  address  all  orders 

SIBERIA  OTX,  748  Broadway,  New-York. 


^c:^=- 


V      Promote  and  Encourage  the  Study  of  Music 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


^■-^  ^  ^^  fc 


4  m\  PUPS 


MANUFACTURED  AT 

A.lL.BA^ISrY,    IST.    Y. 


•  •  * 


WairaEtefl  for  Five  Years,  anfl  to  Give  SatisMon. 


The  regular  styles  of  Piano  Fortes,  6><f,  7  and  IX  octaves,  I  continue  to  make  with 
all  the  late  improvements,  at  from  3375  to  $700,  according  to  size  and  finish.  Large 
discount  to  cash  buyers. 

Illustrated  Price  Liists  and  Circulars  furnished  on  application.  All 
the  Piano  Fortes  have  the  Great  Improvement,  the 

Patent  Insulated  Iron  Rim  and  Frame, 

WITH  OVER-STPtUNG  BASS,  making  them  the  best  and  most  durable  in  the 
World. 

These  Pianos  are  being  adopted  in  all  the  Lakge  Seminaries  and  Schools  in 
this  Country,  being  found  more  durable,  and  keeping  in  tune  longer  than  any  Piano 
made  in  the  old  way  with  wooden  cases. 

1^^"  Scud  for  Circulars.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  and  expenses 
refunded. 

Manufacturer,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I       Warerooms  and  Factory,  comer  of  Broadway  and  North  Ferry-Street,  Albany. 
\      Albany  City  Retail  Warerooms,  543  Broadway, 
j      New-York  City  Warerooms,  718  Broadway. 


0       RECENT   PUBLICATIONS, 

Y  rOR  SALE  AT  TKE  OPPIOE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 
A    COXJ]SrTR.Y    BOOK. 


Anthor  of  "  Eeveries  of  a  Bachelor. 


O.     31: 1  T  O  H  E  L IL., 

In  1  vol.,  12mo.,  by  mail,  postpaid,  $2. 


This  work,  which  has  already  passed  through  nine  editions,  has  received  snch  high 
commendation  from  some  of  the  best  agriculturists  of  the  country,  that  the  publishers 
feel  warranted  in  bringing  it  again  to  the  attention  of  the  farming  community.  With- 
out being  strictly  an  agricultural  manual,  it  develops  and  enforces,  under  the  form 
of  a  farm  history,  the  views  and  methods  of  improvement  and-embellishment,  which 
have  long  been  promulgated  by  the  Country  Gentleman,  and  other  leading  agri- 
cultural papers. 

We  can  cordially  recommend  this  worlc  o/Me.  Mitchell's  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  English  language. 


e 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE. 
OR  HOW  A 

SMALL  !AM  MAY  BE  MADE  TO  SUPPORT  A  VERY  LARGE  FAMILY. 

lu  1  vol.,  12mo.,  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  S1.50. 

JSFo  one  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  land  near  our  large  cities,  or  who  desires  to 
learn  how  the  greatest  product  can  he  obtained  from  a  limited  surface,  can  procure  a 
better  guide  than  "  Ten  Aches  Enough."  It  is  one  oft/ie  most  popular  and  useful 
woi'ks  of  the  year. 


m  9  • 


IMILCH    CCVv^S 


AND 


Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  author  of  a  "Treatise 

on  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants,"  etc_ 

In  one  large  volume— price  by  mail,  postpaid,  S2. 

Comprifring  the  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Management,  in  Health  and  Disease,  of  Dairy 
and  other  Stock;  the  Selection  of  Milch  Cows,  with  a  full  explanation  of  Guenon's 
INlcthod  ;  the  C^ulture  of  Forage  Plants,aiid  the  Production  of  Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese, 
embodying  the  most  recent  improvements,  and  adapted  to  farming  in  the  United 
States  and  British  Provinces,  with  a  Treatise  ujjou  the  Dairy  Husbandry  of  Holland, 
to  which  is  added  HorsfalPs  System  of  Dairy  Management.  Anew  edition,  with 
a  full  statement  of  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  PJeuro-Pneumonia. 

J^^FOR  SALE  AT  THE  OFl^'ICE  OF  TDK  COUNTRY  GP:NTLEMAN. 

LU^JrHJEIl   TUCKlilt    Sc    SON,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  AMERICAN  SHEEP  HUSBANDRL 


•  •  • 


A  COMPIiETE  TREATISE  ON  THE 

BREEDING,  MANAGEMENT  &  DISEASES  OF  SHEEP. 


•  •  • 


BY   HON.   HENRY   S.   RANDALL,   LL.   D., 

Author  of  ''Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  South,"  "Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry,"  &c.,  &c. 

»-•-« 

Publisiied    by   ».    ».    T.    :fIOORi:,    Roeliester,    I^.    Y. 

• •-•-• 

Though  first  published  about  a  year  ago,  this  work  has  already  reached  its  Twentieth 
Edition,  and  the  demand  has  thus  far  been  extraordinary.  A  new  and  revised  edition  is 
now  ready,  and  others  will  follow  in  such  rapid  succession  that  all  orders  can  hereafter  be 
filled  promptly.  No  volume  on  any  branch  of  Agriculture  or  husbandry  ever  had  so  rapid 
a  sale  or  gave  such  universal  satisfaction.  The  \\iork  is  a  timely  one,  and  unquestionably 
the  best  and  most  complete  Treatise  on  Sheep  Husbandry  ever  pxiblished  in  America.  It  is 
cordially  welcomed  and  highly  approved  by  both  Press  and  People.  Witness  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  few  of  the  numerous  Reviews  and  Letters  the  work  has  elicited : 


[From  the  New  England  Farmer,  Boston.] 

The  Practical  Shepherd    Is  a  work  that 

has  long  been  needed  by  our  people.  It  should 

be  in  the  hand  and  head  of  every  person 

owning  sheep. 

[From  the  Co.  Gentleman  and  Cultivator.] 

As  a  whole,  this  book  is  unquestionably  in  , .„ 

tlvance  of  anything  of  the  kind  now  beforeja  perusal  ofthework,and  congratulate  author 


[From  Hon.  T.  C.  Peters,  former  Editor  of 
the  Wool  Grower.] 

The  book  is  all  any  one  could  ask  on  the 
subject.  It  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  superior 
to  the  heretofore  standard— Youatt. 
[From  C.  L.  Flint,  Sec"yMass.  Board  of  Ag.] 

I  have  devoted  all  my  leisure  moments  to 


and  publisher  on  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a. 
complete  success. 

[From  the  Ohio  Farmer.] 

The  reputation  of  the  author— who  ranks  as 
the  authority  in  this  country  upon  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  breeding  and  management  of 
sheep— will  induce  a  large  and  continued  de- 
mand for  "The  Practical  Shepherd." 
[From  the  Prairie  Farmer.] 

The  illustrations  of  sheep  are  by  the  best 
artists  of  New-York,  and  well  done.  The  let- 


the  public 

[From  the  Maine  FarraerJ 
The  name  of  the  author,  Hon.  H.  S.  Ran- 
dall, is  a  guarantee  of  its  completeness  and 
reliability. 

[From  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Sec'y  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society.] 
It  is  the  best  practical  Sheep  Book,  I  think, 
ever  published,  and  does  great  credit  to  Dr. 
Randall. 

[From  the  New-York  Tribune.] 

I  In  this  volume  the  author  has  exhausted  the'ter  press  and  paper  are  allthat  could"  be  de 
9ubject,  and  given  all  that  is  necessary  for  any  laired  in  a  work  of  this  description, 
farmer  to  know  about  selecting,  breeding  and  I  [From  J.  H.  Klippart,  Sec'y  Ohio  State  Board 
general  management  of  Sheep,  in  health  or|  of  Agriculture.] 

sickness.  |    I  shall  with  great  pleasure  recommend  the 

[From  the  Michigan  Farmer.]  "Practical  Shepherd,"  as  being  the  great 

Mr.  Randall  has  made  the  very  best  book  American  work,  if  not  really  the  best  work  in 
extant  on  American  Sheep  Husbandry.  ithe  English  language  on  the  subject. 

;  J^"  The  Practical  Shepherd  is  sold  only  by  agents  and  the  Publisher.  It  comprises 
154  large  duodecimo  pages,  and  is  printed,  illustrated  and  bound  in  superior  style.  Price 
11.75.    Sample  copies  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.    Address 

D.  D.  T.  ITIOORE,  Editor  Rural  Ncw-Yorkcr,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

•-♦-• ■ 

MOORE'S  RURAL  JVEW- YORKER. 

Volume  XVI  of  this  valuable  and  popular  Afrricultural,  Horticultural.  Literary  and  Family 
iVeeklv  commences  with  Jan.,  18«5-a  Koodtimeto  subscribe.  The  Rural  is  known  and  admired 
n  all  sections  (outside  of  Rebeldom)  from  Maine  to  Minnesota,  and  Canada  to  Ualifornia.  It 
iomprises  over  a  dozen  distinct  departments,  including  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Sheep  Hus- 
)andry.  Domestic  Kconomy,  Literature,  News,  &c.,  Ac,  and  employs  the  best  talent.  Amonpits 
■.ditors  and  Contributors  are  Hon.  H.  -J.  Randall,  author  of  "The  I'ractical  Shepherd,"  &c 


eceipt  of  10  cents.    Address 


MOORK,  Kochester,  IV.  Y. 


r     « 


■  •  •  • 


^ 


•  •  • 


Having  purchased  from  SAMUEL  THORXE,  Beq.,  his  entire  flock  of  SOUTH-DOW] 
SHEEP,  I  propoBe  breeding 

PURE  "WEBB"  SHEEP. 


AND  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

the  Get  of  the  celebrated  Imported  Ram  ARCHBISHOP,  bred  by  the  late  JONAS  WEBI 
Babrabam,  England,  and  prize  Ewes  from  the  f?ame  famoiiP  flock.  I  also  offer  crosses  ( 
the  WEBB  with  tlie 

LUGAR  AND  DUKE   OF  RICHMONI 

IMPORTEID     r:\\ES. 

ouokoe:  h.  brown, 

MiLLBROOK,  Washington  Hollow  P.  O.,  DccnE83  Co.,  N.  \. 
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